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THE CHINESE IMMIGRATION DISCUSSION. 


I wonder if all the numerous pamphleteers 
on the Chinese question read each other’s 
articles? It may be so, but I fear that few 
of them show the influence of the controversy 
in their own. In this, as in other questions 
involving economic, social, and moral aspects, 
each disputant tends to intrench himself in 
the line of his particular bias, and fights to 
prove that he alone is right and the others 
all wrong in their views upon the question. 
Each seems afraid to adthit anything, lest it 
should weaken his position, and the reason- 
able attitude—the attitude of inquiry—has 
been, in large part, replaced by the attitude 
of obstinacy. 

The fact is, that the question of Chinese 
immigration is essentially a relative one. 
There are many things that may be said— 
and said truly—in favor of it ; and there are 
many more that may be said against it. If 
the disputants would recognize this fact, and, 
instead of pushing isolated views, strive to set 
argument against argument, and point against 
point, until a resultant was reached which 
would clearly show which way the question 
should be decided to produce the greatest 
good to the greatest number, there would be 
less indignant recrimination, and a speedier 
effective moulding of public opinion all over 
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the country in the right direction. For there 
can be no doubt that, up to a certain point, 
both sides are not only honest but right in 
what they urge. 

At one time and another, the OVERLAND 
(including the “Californian ”) has contained 
articles covering almost every important point 
at issue, and it will be worth the while to 
summarize the arguments advanced there on 
both sides with a view to their ultimate com- 
parison. 


I. 


Tue Chinese question may be looked at 
from three, and only three, aspects—the 
ethical, the social, andthe economic. Under 
these three heads the important arguments 
in favor of Chinese immigration have been 
about as follows : 

1. That all men were created equal, and 
have an equal right to go where they please 
and do what they please, so long as the 
movement is peaceful. This, being a nat- 
ural right, is higher than human law, and 
cannot be restricted by it; and therefore we 
have no right to interfere with the China- 
man’s going where he pleases. 

2. The Chinese are an inferior race, 
and there is a moral duty resting on every 
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man to help instead of hinder their ad- 
vance toward higher intellectual and relig- 
ious ideals. 

These two views cover the whole moral 
ground, and are the sentiment of Senator 
Hoar and Henry Ward Beecher, and a ma- 
jority of the East. In this magazine they 
have been vigorously championed by “J.” 
(December OVERLAND, 1885.) 

3. The Chinese are the most cleanly, 
orderly, and intelligent of peon races ; and, 
admitting the necessity of some such race 
here, are better to have around than are the 
laboring Irish, the negro, or other peon races. 
And further, there is less danger of their 
corrupting the young. 

This covers the social ground, and has 
been urged directly by H. Shewin (Over- 
LAND for January, 1886), and in rebuttal by 
Judge Blackwood (November, 1883). 

4. If the Chinamen are refused admis- 
sion to California, no other class of labor 
can be found to fill their place. 

5. The Chinese furnish the best cheap 
labor, and this labor has rendered possible 
the inauguration and successful maintenance 
of many great business enterprises, which 
otherwise could not have been attempted. 
These enterprises have furnished labor not 
only to the Chinese, but also to the whites, 
especially in the departments of skilled la- 
bor. The work thus obtained by white men 
has been greater in amount and more profit- 
able in point of wages than they would 
have been able to obtain if these enterprises 
had not been inaugurated ; and therefore the 
Chinamen should be allowed to remain, to 
render further progress possible, and to fur- 
ther create that demand for new white labor, 
which would not be created if they were not 
present in the country. ‘This is the “ ma- 
chine” argument, and is by far the most im- 
portant advanced. It has been hinted at by 
most pro-Chinese writers, but I have never 
seen it clearly formulated by any of them. 
Judge Blackwood makes the strongest state- 
ment of it that has been made in the maga- 
zine, and may be classed as its best cham- 
pion so far. 

This summarizes the economic view, and 


finishes the dist of pro-Chinese arguments 
that have been advanced. 

Beginning the list of the arguments against 
Chinese immigration, on the same basis as 
before : 

1. A careful examination of the published 
field shows no serious anti-Chinese argument 
occupying the purely ethical ground. Sena- 
tor Sargent, in his reply to “J,” (OveEr- 
LAND, January, ’86), does go boldly into this 
field, using the Bible to prove that neither 
the right nor the duty of allowing the Chi- 
nese to come here is taught there. But I 
suspect that it was the pleasure of spitting 
his opponent on his own weapon, rather than 
a full belief in the wisdom or real force of 
the argument in itself, that led the senator to 
its production. 

2. The mission of the United States is 
to build up the highest and best in civiliza- 
tion among its citizens, amalgamating and 
tempering its diverse population into one 
homogeneous whole. In doing this, it has 
the right to exercise judicious selection in re- 
lation to its materials, and to exclude such 
as are incapable of being molded to the 
proper state. The Chinese being antago- 
nistic to our civilization cannot be so 
moulded; and, therefore, they may be ex- 
cluded as a matter of policy. This covers 
the whole social ground, and has been ably 
set forth by Dr. J. P: Widney (OVERLAND for 
December, 1883) and Senator Miller (‘ Cal- 
ifornian ” for March, 1880). 

3. Chinese labor lowers the dignity of 
white labor, prevents immigration, and, 
therefore, encourages large holdings, and the 
evils of monopoly. The profits of Chinese 
labor are all sent out of the country, and do 
not remain, as in case of white labor, for in- 
vestment in the industries of the State. 

I have purposely avoided, as far as possi- 
ble, arguments on either side used only in re- 
buttal. These will come up in the discus- 
sion further on. These, then, in the main, 
are the distinct points made on each side. 
Let us set them beside each other without 
comment, and see how far they overlap, and 
on which side the preponderance of testi- 
mony seems to be. 
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II. 


Ir is incontrovertible that, as a question 
of abstract right, aside from all considerations 
of law and policy, the Chinaman, as an indi- 
vidual, has as good a right to come into Cal- 
ifornia as a white man has. Hence, the first 
pro-Chinese position must be regarded as 
proved. It is equally incontrovertible that, 
all questions of policy aside, the higher law 
calls on every man to help his fellow man. 
Moreover, these two arguments have never 
been exactly met on their own ground, and 
certainly must stand as unanswered, until 
met, for all that they are worth. 

The third argument of the pro-Chinese 
people has been met in rebuttal several times, 
and the outcome has been several very pretty 
sets of facts that directly contradict each 
other. Mr. Shewin and Judge Blackwood 
assert that the Chinese, within their own 
knowledge, are almost fastidious in their 
cleanliness, and quite gentlemanly enough 
for models in their personal habits. Senator 
Miller and Senator Sargent, on the other 
hand, are equally positive that the Chinese 
are dangerous because of the peculiar dis- 
eases generated by their unclean personal 
habits. The arguments are so equally di- 
vided that this point may be considered as 
open, and not counting anything for either 
side without some further discussion. 

The economic argument of the pro-Chi- 
nese people has not been met by any eco- 
nomic answer, so far as I know ; and the so- 
cial argument of the anti-Chinese men also 
stands as an isolated fact. 

The third anti-Chinese argument has had 
each of its particulars directly traversed, and 
must be considered as yet an open question, 
carrying no weight for either side without 
some further discussion. It was this condi- 
tion of things that called forth the remark that 
each combatant has seemed more anxious 
to establish some one particular view, than 
to traverse the arguments already in the 
field, or make the comparison necessary to 
show their relation to the main question. 
Out of the seven points noted as distinct, 
only three have been so rebutted as to be 
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entitled to be declared offset. The others 
are either true or have never been directly 
controverted, and must be proved untrue be- 
fore they can be discarded. Let us examine 
these arguments, then, in turn, and see 
whether they can be met ; or must simply be 
accepted and weighed as against others in the 
finding of the final resultant. 


III. 


EXAMINING the pro Chinese ethical argu- 
ment, the conclusion is at once forced, that 
while true in itself, it has a fatal flaw, in that 
it is not germane to the Chinese question. It 
is natural for man to emigrate, and he hasa 
right to go wherever he chooses, so long as 
his going does not become a detriment to 
the country of his choice. But when he 
goes in such numbers that his going consti- 
tutes an invasion, he is no longer acting with- 
in his natural right, but is using the force of 
his numbers to usurp the rights of the people 
whose boundaries he invades. The whole 
question turns, then, on what constitutes an 
invasion. The fact of their coming to this 
coast in overwhelming numbers cannot be 
denied. It has been objected to the calling 
of Chinese immigration an invasion, that it 
is accomplished peacefully and without arms. 
But it is the end, not the means, that consti- 
tutes invasion. A fortress is none the less 
captured because the besiegers enter in craft- 
ily in the night, and secure the guns_ before 
the garrison awakes. 

It is the insidiousness of the Chinese meth- 
od that is its most dangerous feature. They 
come upon us so quietly, and so quickly 
appropriate places for themselves, that it is 
too late when we awake to the damage that 
is done. It matters not that their feeling is 
friendly toward us. The gist of the matter— 
that which makes their unlimited coming an 
invasion—lies in the fact that they have the 
ability within themselves to out-compete us in 
any and all branches of industry in which we 
engage. The amount of our trade that has 
already passed into their hands shows what 
would happen if their coming remained un- 
regulated ; and as the result could not but 
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be the final control of Californian industries 
by them, their immigration is practically as 
much an invasion as‘if the country was being 
captured by force of arms. This statement 
is invariably met by Eastern people with a 
calm expression of unbelief as to its truth ; 
and it is but just to say that many worthy 
citizens of California do not think the num- 
ber of Chinese on this coast will ever be 
great enough to absorb a dangerous moiety 
of trade. It is well to be hopeful and elastic, 
but it is better to join faith to cold facts when 
they can be obtained. The proofs of the 
danger are notorious in this case, and con- 
sist in the actual number of Chinese in trade 
in San Francisco and the rural districts. 
Twenty years ago, there was no trade in San 
Francisco monopolized by Chinamen. At 
the time of the passage of the Restriction 
Act, they had practical control of the boot 
and shoe industry, the cigar and tobacco 
making trade, the manufacture of underwear, 
overalls, and cheap, ready made clothing ; 
were cutting in on the printing and other 
trades, and had unchallenged control of the 
laundry and household work throughout the 
State. Facing the fact of this alarming ad- 
vance in so short a time, a man must indeed 
be hopeful who does not become uneasy for 
the future. It seems to me that the question 
can no longer be considered one of the duty 
of individual toward individual, and of the 
right which one man cannot deny to another. 
It has become a question of national policy, 
and can be governed only by international 
law. The international law as to invasion 
is so clear that this point of its being an in- 
vasion once admitted, there can be no ques- 
tion which way the decision must lie. And 
the fate of the ethical argument must be that 
while admitted to be true in itself, it cannot 
be admitted as applicable in the question of 
Chinese immigration. 


IV. 


ADMITTING, then, that the Chinese ques- 
tion must be one of economic and social 
policy, instead of right, the pro-Chinese ad- 
vocates have their strongest position in the 





economic argument numbered 5. It can- 
not be denied that the Chinese have been of 
great service in the development of the State, 
and under proper conditions, the most rabid 
anti-Chinese man would probably be glad to 
have them stay. The Congressional Com- 
mittee of 1876, which inquired into the effect 
of Chinese labor on the Pacific Coast, elicit- 
ed overwhelming testimony as to their ne- 
cessity and value in the past. Cheap peon 
labor was indispensable to the quick devel- 
opment of new California, and the Chinese 
gave an honest equivalent in work for every 
dollar paid them. Moreover, they built rail- 
roads, cultivated orchards and vineyards, and 
did the menial work in many large enter- 
prises, which, besides their work, gave work 
to white men also. Had the cheap peon la- 
bor not been obtainable, the better sort of 
skilled labor would not have been found in 
California for the whites. There is such 
overwhelming testimony in favor of these 
propositions, that no one should for a mo- 
ment attempt to deny them as facts. That 
they have been denied, is probably due to 
that narrowness which fears to admit any 
damaging statement lest it weaken the anti- 
Chinese side. 

It will be noticed that the argument up to 
this point has been a series of facts. The 
remainder is deductions from these facts, 
and it is in these deductions that the fallacy 
of their application to the Chinese question 
appears. The deduction is, that as the same 
influences predominate in California today 
as have predominated in the past, there will 
be more work and better wages in California 
by allowing the Chinamen unrestricted im- 
migration, than if they are shut out and the 
field left open to the whites alone. The fal- 
lacy consists, first, in the assumption that 
the State is in the same condition now as in 
the early days when Chinese labor was neces- 
sary; and, second, that the quality and 
amount of Chinese labor is now, and will re- 
main, the same in the future as in the past. 
The State is no longer in the initial stage of 
its growth. ‘There are railroads intersecting 
its entire length, so that practically the whole 
range of it is open to the settler. Its orange 
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groves, vineyards, and orchards are so nu- 
merous, that in many parts may be heard 
the caution against overproduction in further 
planting. Its territory is sufficiently settled 
to afford such home market for its manufac- 
tures, that manufacturers can feel assured of 
a fair profit after paying white men’s rates for 
their labor, and the day has gone by when 
the industrial future of the State was uncer- 
tain, and the industries so feeble that they 
must have cheap labor to enable them to 
compete successfully with the East. 

The main proposition, however, lies in the 
fact that those advancing this argument as- 
sume that the Chinese will be content to take 
always the peon’s share of new enterprises, 
and leave the skilled labor to their white com- 
petitors. Senator Miller, as early as 1880, 
says: “ At first, nearly all who came were 
mere laborers of the lowest order, men who 
only sought labor under the direction of su- 
periors. ‘The American was then the supe- 
rior who directed their labor ; but now there 
are thousands of Chinese proprietors and 
laborers in California who direct the labors 
of their fellows as skillfully and successfully 
as ever the Americans were able to do. 
These have entered into competition with 
American employers, and thus not only fur- 
nish labor for their countrymen, but force 
the American proprietors to employ labor of 
the same grade. Many Americans have re- 
fused and do refuse to give employment to 
the Chinese ; but it is found that this prac- 
tice of self-denial for the common good is 
at the cost of fortunes, and that it has no ap- 
preciable effect on Chinese immigration. It 
only serves to multiply Chinese proprietors, 
and the Chinese continue to pour in as be- 
fore.” 

This statement gives the keynote to the 
situation. It shows at once why the future 
use of Chinese labor is not to be judged by 
the results of its use in the past. If the 
Chinese remained a peon class only, there 
would be little danger in allowing their un- 
restricted immigration. For Chinese labor, 
like all other labor, is governed by the law 
of supply and demand. And if their labor 
were confined to this class, they would solve 
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the evil themselves, by stopping their immi- 
gration when the class became full in which 
they could find work, and no more work 
was to be obtained. 

But the trouble is, that they have in them 
the capacity for rising as fast as, or faster than, 
a white man in the line of their employment. 
As soon as they get an understanding of the 
work, they push into the places at first occu- 
pied by white men. A careful analysis of 
the cry raised in California by white labor, 
will show that much more of it comes from 
the fact that Chinese are employed in place 
of skilled white labor than of unskilled. It 
is the gradual monopolization of such places 
as those of machine manipulators in mills, 
of the overseers and other better grade posi- 
tions on ranches, and of foremen’s places in 
factories, that has excited the workingmen’s 
alarm. Just in so far as these better places 
are monopolized by the Chinese, in so far is 
the proportion of the work that goes to the 
white men from enterprises dependent on 
Chinese labor lessened ; and this economic 
argument of the pro-Chinese people dimin- 
ished further in weight. 

It is not claimed that as yet the cheap la- 
bor can be entirely dispensed with. But the 
fact remains, that in the boot and shoe trade, 
the cigar and tobacco trade, in the manufac- 
ture of underwear and rough clothing, in 
the proprietorship and management of small 
farms and vegetable gardens, and in the 
higher work of farms and mills, the compe- 
tition of Chinese with s&z//ed white labor has 
already assumed proportions too glaring to 
be hid. There is no reason to believe that 
this tendency to absorption of trade will di- 
minish while the Chinese are unrestrained 
in their coming. On the contrary, it is use- 
less to deny that the ratio of white labor that 
will find employment as a complement of 
the employment of Chinese labor will stead- 
ily fall, until it is practically eliminated, or 
the Chinese nature undergoes a change. 


V. 


ADMITTING, then, that we cannot compete 
with the Chinese, the social anti-Chinese 
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argument, numbered 2 in the summary, fol- 
lows as a result. The Anglo-Saxon is not 
the only civilization, but it is confessedly the 
highest one. The Chinese question being 
taken out of the field of natural right, and 
considered only as one of policy, it follows 
that the United States has the power to legis- 
late on it as a distinctly national question. 
There is no space to dilate on it here, and 
then, too, this view has already been ably 
discussed by Mr. J. P. Widney, in the Over- 
LAND for December, 1883. To state it in 
a few words, it is the final duty of a nation 
to perpetuate its civilization without conscious 
retrogression. To do this, it has the right 
to regulate, or, if need be, exclude, any strain 
of blood that would tend to lower or dimin- 
ish the civilization of its people. ‘The Chi- 
nese are an inferior race, whose moral nature 
does not rise above the standard of commer- 
cial honesty. Both theory and experience 
show that they cannot be assimilated by our 
civilization. One or the other must be the 
dominant civilization. Owing to hereditary 
traits and lack of all feeling of responsibility 
toward the high ideals of the white man, they 
can out-compete him in the labor market. 
The white man cannot educate his children 
and afford a home, if he is obliged to work 
for the wages a Chinaman is willing to ac- 
cept. The presence of the Chinese, then, in 
such numbers as to produce this result, 
would lower our standard of civilization, and 
therefore should be regulated by law. I say 
regulated, because it is not yet clear to my 
mind whether restriction or total exclusion is 
the proper remedy. ‘This argument, how- 
ever, is practically unanswerable, and to my 
knowledge, though repeatedly advanced, has 
never been successfully met by the believers 
in Chinese immigration. 

And it must be granted that, if every oth- 
er argument against Chinese immigration fell 
to the ground, and this one alone be fully es- 
tablished—viz: that the presence of Chinese 
here lowers the quality of our own people— 
no farther argument is needed. For no eco- 
nomic advantage can compensate a country 
for a deterioration of its population. 





‘*TIl fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where goods accumulate and men decay.” 


Not only is economic gain of small account 
for its own sake, compared with that ad- 
vance in virtue, intelligence, and humane 
and kindly ways of living that constitute 
civilization, for its own sake; but econo- 
mic gain itself cannot be dissociated from 
social advance. The wrangling of classes, 
the discontent of labor, the stupidity of 
wealth illegitimately won, the corruption of 
politics, the insecure and speculative condi- 
tion of business, the increase of crime and 
pauperism, that follow upon deteriorated 
character in the people, are more destructive 
to a nation’s wealth than any directly econem- 
ic catastrophe could be. ‘The experience of 
several of the Spanish-American countries, 
or the blight that has overtaken the lands un- 
der Turkish rule, are a perpetual proof that 
with every other element of wealth in its pos 
session, a country whose population has un- 
dergone any degradation, may look to fall 
into poverty and bankruptcy ; while wealth 
comes toa virtuous and lofty-spirited people, 
though they live on a barren rock. 


VI. 


Or those arguments which I have passed 
by as offset or traversed, there is no room for 
extended discussion here. It seems to me, 
though, that the point made against the low- 
ering of the so-called dignity of labor is well 
taken by the pro-Chinese men. It would 
be well for the dignity of labor, if those who 
feel it incumbent on them to “ starve, rather 
than work for Chinamen’s wages,” could be 
made to understand that less talk and more 
industry, even at bed-rock prices, would go 
further in convincing honest men that labor 
was being dragged in the mire, than their 
present attitude of empty facts. Again, it 
is urged that if the Chinese were excluded, 
no reliable class could be found to take their 
place. This isno doubt true. Immigration, 
which has flourished mightily since the pas- 
sage of the Exclusion Act, has brought us 
small farmers, rather than laborers who 
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would take the place of the Chinese. But, 
for ten years at least, we shall have enough 
Chinese with us to fill the calls of enterpris- 
es now begun ; and it seems to me the true 
answer to the argument, is that we do not want 
that class in our present state of development 
as much as we do a class who will build up 
small holdings of their own. The curse of 
California today is large holdings. Every- 
thing is done on a grand scale. Our orchards, 
our vineyards, our ranches, our business en- 
terprises, are all immense. ‘The incomes 
from them go to enrich a few, where, if the 
system is broken up, and small holdings sub- 
stituted, the many will be enriched. I firmly 
believe that the exclusion of Chinamen, by 
preventing the inception of further great en- 
terprises, will redound to the ultimate pros- 
perity of the State, because of the larger 
number of successful sma// holdings and en- 
terprises it will give room to grow. Judge 
Blackwood, noting the results of proposed ex- 
clusion of Chinese, bitterly asserts that if 
it should happen that the Chinese be exclud- 
ed, the great vineyards now worth $300 to 
$500 an acre would lapse into their old con- 
dition of grain fields worth $30 to $50 per 
acre, and the State would correspondingly 
suffer in the shrinkage of values. A mo- 
ment’s consideration will show that this is a 
mistake. Before the ten years have elapsed, 
at the present rate of white immigration, the 
great holdings would have become divided 
into small, each worked better than at pres- 
ent, because it would receive more attention ; 
and instead of decreasing the value, an in- 
crease might reasonably be expected in the 
present price of the land. 

In ten years, too, the question of cheap 
labor would begin to reach the natural solu- 
tion it has reached in other States of the 
Union. Thicker population on small holdings 
will give, inside of a generation, an army of 
boys and women, trained to work as boys 
never could be trained in the presence of a 
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peon class like the Chinese, who would 
acceptably fill the place of the present in- 
cumbents, and at the same time prove a 
help, instead of a hindrance to our civiliza- 
tion. 

Whether the amount of coin sent out of 
the country by the Chinese is to be consid- 
ered dangerous to the prosperity of Califor- 
nia, is a more serious question than the pro- 
Chinese people would have us believe. The 
statement is commonly met by admitting the 
fact of the money’s being sent, but evading 
the real issue by the assertion that the amount 
so shipped is not equal to the amount sent 
out by Irish servant girls, to further the cause 
of the Pope or patriotism on the other side 
of the world. 

It is not a question of which drain may 
be the greater, for undoubtedly there is little 
choice between them ; but, rather, the pri- 
mary query whether either of them be good. 
The constant shipment of profits of Chinese 
labor by the Chinese has never been denied. 
Investigation of the amounts so shipped 
shows that the monthly shipment of coin by 
Chinese on the Pacific steamers varies from 
one million to four million dollars. This is 
no doubt inclusive of some money which 
returns in articles of trade ; but even at the 
lowest estimate the sum of twelve million 
dollars may be counted on as leaving the 
country each year from this source alone. Of 
course, there is no real wealth for a country 
in simply hoarding coin, and on that basis it 
would make little or no difference how 
much mere coin went in and out of Califor- 
nia, so long as the Chinaman gave a fair 
equivalent of work for it before sending it 
away. But the real injury to the country is, 
that had this sum remained in California, in 
the hands of white labor, instead of going 
out to a foreign land, it would have been re- 
invested here ; whereas, now it is reinvested 
in China, and serves to further enrich the 
Chinese. 

Francets E.. Sheldon. 
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BENEFITS OF CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 


PLEADING in the interest of the people of 
California, I controvert the dominant opinion 
that the presence of Chinese laborers in large 
numbers is an injury to the poor white men 
of the State. In other words, I shall attempt 
to prove in this article that there are now, 
and for years to come there will be, more 
employment and higher wages for white men 
generally, than there would be if the China- 
men were at once driven away. 

The objection that the white laborers have 
decided the question unanimously against 
me, and that they are the best judges of their 
own interests, does not stop me. I deny 
that they are the best judges of their own in- 
terest. While the opinion of the multitude 
often deserves most respectful consideration, 
and is more likely than that of any average 
individual to be sound, still, history tells us 
that it has committed many most serious 
blunders ; and philosophy teaches us that in 
important questions, especially those involv- 
ing a large mass of conflicting evidence, or 
the bias of inherited superstition, or of ad- 
verse pecuniary interests, the reéxamination 
of opinions generally accepted is needful, not 
only as a help in getting rid of pernicious 
errors, but also an aid in obtaining clearer 
conceptions of the reasons for adhering to 
the old faiths. One of the most fluctuating 
and unsafe of all standards of truth yet pro- 
posed, would be the opinion of the multi- 
tude. They have not only believed false 
ideas remote from their range of thought, such 
as that the earth is the center of the uni- 
verse, that the sun and moon were made to 
attend upon and illuminate the earth, that 
the planets move in circles, and that it is im- 
possible to cross the Atlantic ; but also false 
propositions directly diminishing the com- 
fort of life, such as that kings have a di- 
vine right to govern with despotic power, 
nobles a divine right to the perpetual inher- 
itance of superior political privileges, and 
that it is the duty of rulers to persecute her- 


etics. Since public opinion is not infallible 
upon other points, I venture to contradict it 
in this one. 

My purpose being to present both sides 
fairly, and to come to a conclusion deserving 
acceptance by impartial and well informed 
men, I am prepared to allow all that my op- 
ponents can justly claim. Therefore I ad- 
mit the following propositions : 

1. The greatest good of the greatest 
number must be the main object of every 
good government. 

2. The greatest number in California are 
the white laborers, and, therefore, whatever 
does most for their benefit does most for the 
advancement of the State. 

3. Whether by natural capacity or by 
inherited training, the white race is supe- 
rior to any other in fitness for a high civili- 
zation. 

4. It is desirable that our country should 
be reserved for the race fittest for a high civ- 
ilization so far as possible ; and therefore our 
government should prevent the immigration 
of yellow, red, and black aliens, under such 
circumstances that they would leave a large 
class of descendants born in the country and 
entitled to its citizenship. 

5. Chinamen work more cheaply than 
white laborers, and by under-bidding have 
deprived some of employment, and have re- 
duced the wages of others. 

6. The Chinamen send their savings to 
China. 

These seem to be all the material admis- 
sions demanded of me by truth and fairness. 
And now, on the other hand, I come to my 
argument. 

My first point is, that Chinese labor has 
been of great benefit to California, by con- 
structing railroads, wagon roads, and irrigat- 
ing ditches; by establishing and rendering 
profitable factories, canneries, vineyards, and 
orchards ; and by furnishing domestic service 
where no other could be obtained. Upon 
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this proposition the builders of railroads, the 
owners of factories, vineyards, and orchards, 
and men of extensive business experience, 
are generally, if not unanimously, agreed. 
When a Congressional Committee met in 
San Francisco in 1876, to investigate the in- 
fluence of Chinese labor on the business of 
California, a number of prominent citizens, 
noted for their intelligence and integrity, tes- 
tified that the Asiatics had rendered impor- 
tant services to the industries of the country. 
Ex-Governor F. F. Low said that “ Chinese 
labor has been of material advantage to the 
State.” R. G. Sneath, merchant, said : ‘‘ With. 
out Chinese labor I do not think there would 
have been half the material wealth in this 
State.” In reference to fruit-growing, John 
H. Hill, of Sonoma valley, testified that “it 
is one of the industrial resources of the coun- 
try which would have to be abandoned if we 
depended on white labor.” The same wit- 
ness, when questioned about the cultivation 
of the grape, replied: “If it were not for 
Chinese labor, the business would have to be 
abandoned, and hundreds of people would 
be entirely ruined.” W. W. Hollister de- 
clared that he couid not farm profitably in 
Santa Barbara without Chinese labor. The 
Rev. W. W. Brier, who has a large orchard, 
said: “I think that Chinese immigration 
has been an advantage to the pecuniary in- 
terests of the State, and I think it has kept 
up the prices of the labor of white people. 
. I would have to stop, and dig up my 
fruit trees, without Chinese labor.” Donald 
McLennan, the leading wool manufacturer of 
California, declared : ‘I firmly believe that, 
if the Chinese were driven from the State, 
the State would be more than half bankrupt.” 
Judge R. F. Peckham, manager of the San 
José Woolen Mill, testified “that he could 
not compete with Eastern manufacturers 
without the aid of Chinese labor.” H. Chan- 
ning Beals said “that the employment of 
Chinamen in boot and shoe factories se- 
cured the success of such establishments in 
San Francisco, and that it was impossible to 
manufacture cordage profitably in California 
without Chinese labor.” Herman Heyne- 
mann declared “that the Pacific Jute Mill, 
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of which he was agent, could not go on with- 
out Chinese labor.” 

The opinions of Governor Low and Mr. 
Sneath, as quoted, are corroborated by Lloyd 
Tevis, who, in his address before the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Convention at Niagara Falls, in 
1881, said: “ That the Chinese have been of 
use in the industrial development of Califor- 
nia is unquestionable.” 

If Messrs. Low, Sneath, and Tevis were 
right in the opinion that California had been 
enriched by Chinese labor ; if Messrs. Beals, 
McLennan, and Peckham were right in say- 
ing that leading manufacturing industries 
could not be maintained without Chinese 
labor; and if Messrs. Hollister, Brier, and 
Hill were right in believing that their farms, 
orchards, and vineyards would be unprofit- 
able without Chinese labor, then it is evident 
that previous to the time when their testi- 
mony was given, Chinese immigration was 
not only beneficial to the State, but also to 
the white laboring men, as a class. The ac- 
cumulation of wealth, the establishment of 
factories, the opening of farms, the planting 
of orchards and vineyards, and the construc- 
tion of railroads, had certainly done much to 
furnish employment to poor white laborers, 
and to keep up their wages. 

But for the aid of the Chinese, the rail- 
roads and many industrial establishments of 
California could not have made their appear- 
ance when they did, and perhaps most of 
them not until many years afterthey did. It 
is an easy matter for my adversaries to as- 
sert that if the Chinamen had stayed away, 
a sufficient supply of white men would have 
come, but such assertions are entitled to no 
consideration. As a matter of fact, twenty 
years ago the trades unions of San Francis- 
co, fearing a reduction of wages from white 
competition, were publishing circulars warn- 
ing white laborers that California was no place 
fora poor man. The white laborers, as a 
class, have used all their energies to keep 
wages so high that factories in California, 
depending exclusively on them, could not 
compete with Eastern rivals, except in rela- 
tively few articles. They not only demand- 
ed more pay than employers could afford to 
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give for years, but were so irregular in their 
hours, so insubordinate and so untrustworthy, 
that without other dependence, profitable 
production in many branches was impossible. 

The employment of Chinese has enabled 
capitalists to invest money in factories with 
safety, and to promptly dismiss such white 
laborers as would not work faithfully, and to 
give high wages to others. Gradually, the 
proportion of whites increased. In 1865, 
four out of five operatives in the San Fran- 
cisco woolen mills were Asiatics ; now more 
than four out of five are white. By the aid 
of the Chinamen, thousands of whites have 
acquired the skill and the employment that 
now give them a comfortable support in San 
Francisco. 

There being no adverse evidence, though 
some bold assertion, against my first point, I 
assume that it is proved. 

My second proposition is, that the same in- 
fluences which made Chinese labor benefi- 
cial to the State ten and twenty years ago, 
still continue to predominate. The indus- 
try of California consists mainly in the pro- 
duction of raw material; a large part of her 
income is spent for the importation of man- 
ufactures, especially those of the finer quali- 
ties ; which, because of large price in propor- 
tion to bulk, can bear the expense of long 
and costly transportation. Our food is the 
cheapest, and our manufactured articles gen- 
erally the dearest in the civilized world. 

The natural resources of California are far 
from being fully developed ; her territory 
far from being fully occupied. Out of 100,- 
000,000 acres, NOt 10,000,000 are cultivated. 
Out of 10,000,000 susceptible of irrigation, 
not 1,000,000 are Millions of 
acres fit for the prune, the olive, the almond, 
the fig, the apricot, or the vine, are lying 
neglected, because agricultural labor is twice 
as dear here as in Illinois, and three times 
as dear as in Europe. Sixteen counties, with 
an aggregate area larger than that of any one 
of half a dozen European kingdoms, are in- 
accessible by rail, or are touched only at 
the borders. Extensive districts, containing 
much fertile land, have no wagon-road. The 
interests of the State demand an increase 
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of the manufactures, which shall provide a 
home market for our raw material, and save 
us from the freights, commissions, and other 
charges upon it when sent away, and when 
afterwards brought back, changed in form 
and increased in price by the toil of some 
distant community. ‘The exportation of raw 
material in large quantity may be profitable 
under exceptional circumstances, such as the 
abundance of gold and silver in California, 
but it is not desirable as a permanent and 
predominant characteristic. The general 
condition of our industry being the same 
now as it was ten years ago, the influences 
then making Chinese labor beneficial still 
prevail ; and my second point is established. 

My third proposition is, that though white 
laborers have been excluded from some oc- 
cupations, and their wages have been re- 
duced in others, they generally have more 
employment and higher wages with the aid 
of the Chinese than they would have with- 
out. Wages having been raised here in 
1848 to an unexpected height by the abun- 
dance of gold in the placers, and by the ease 
with which it could be washed, a downward 
tendency necessarily accompanied the grad- 
ual exhaustion of the richest and most ac- 
cessible deposits. This tendency will con- 
tinue for years, until an equality with the 
rates east of the Rocky Mountains shall be 
reached; and it would have been much 
stronger during the last twenty years, if the 
Chinamen had not checked it. They could 
not convert it into an upward movement. 

If my first and second propositions are 
sound, my third follows as an inevitable log- 
ical sequence. Any influence that largely 
developes the industry of the State, that 
makes roads and builds factories, that plants 
orchards and vineyards, must give more em- 
ployment and better wages to laborers than 
they would have otherwise: and especially 
to white men, who have a monopoly of many 
kinds of skill, resulting from familiarity with 
the language, machinery, and laws of the 
country, and besides immense advantages 
from superior privileges of citizenship, land- 
ownership, and personal security. 

In nearly all branches of industry there 
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are two classes of toilers, one possessing 
higher skill and receiving high wages, the 
other with lower skill and low wages. A 
country having no cheap labor cannot en- 
gage extensively in manufactures, because 
employers paying high rates to all their oper- 
atives cannot find a profitable market for 
their products. A certain proportion of cheap 
labor is indispensable to the maintenance of 
many branches of industrial production, and 
to the payment of high wages to the skilled 
class. This principle is well established in 
national economy, and its application to the 
case of California, where the high-priced la- 
bor is ail white, and the Chinese labor is all 
cheap, assists us in seeing how our factories 
and fields are more profitable to the white 
laborers with the help of the Chinese, than 
they would be without it. 

The question of the influence of the Chi- 
nese on the interests of the poor whites is 
similar to that of the influence of machinery 
on labor. It is the unanimous opinion of 
able national economists, that though the in- 
troduction of power-producing and _labor- 
saving machines has excluded laborers from 
many occupations, and has impoverished vil- 
lages previously prosperous, it has been of 
great benefit to the toiling class generally. 
Nevertheless, many ignorant persons con- 
tinue to take the opposite view, and the same 
class of thinkers in California assert, and by 
a similar line gf argument try to prove, that 
Chinamen are injurious to the State. 

The business of salmon canning on the 
Columbia river may be cited as a sample of 
the manner in which the employment of Chi- 
namen affects white labor. The latest statis- 
tics within my reach show that about 6,500 
men are employed in that business, of whom 
more than half are whites. These latter, of 
whom 2,500 are fishermen, owning their 
boats and nets, receive on an average three 
dollars a day ; and leaving repairs and inter- 
est on capital invested out of account, it may 
be said that the white men average two dol- 
lars a day for their labor. The Chinamen 
get one dollar. The total expenses for labor, 
counting the white men at two dollars, are 
about $1,000,000 in a season ; and the can- 
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ners generally make a profit of about ten per 
cent. on their capital invested. If, however, 
it were necessary to pay two dollars a day to 
all their laborers, their outlay would be $375,- 
ooo more ina season than it is, and no profit 
would be left, but a serious loss for most of 
them. If the Chinamen should leave, the in- 
evitable consequence would be that business 
must diminish greatly, or that the wages of 
the white men must be decreased. 

A small area of land, near San José, irri- 
gated by artesian wells, has such advantages 
for strawberry culture, that it supplies nearly 
the entire demand of San Francisco. This 
land belongs to white men, who demand half 
the crop for rent—equivalent to one hundred 
dollars an acre, annually. The land is worth 
more for strawberries than for anything else, 
and the Chinaman has added much to its 
value, because he will pay a higher rent than 
any white man would. The Chinaman buys 
boxes and cases for his berries ; employs a 
teamster to haul them to the station ; pays 
the railroad freight ; pays the teamster in San 
Francisco to haul them to the commission 
merchant ; pays a commission to him, and 
pays the charges on the return of his cases to 
two teamsters and to therailroad. If all the 
Chinamen should leave California, the value 
of the strawberry land at San José would fall 
twenty-five, or, perhaps, fifty per cent., much 
of it would be used for other purposes, the 
rent of that still cultivated in strawberries 
would decrease, the sums paid for boxes, 
cases, freights, and commission would be 
much less, the price of the berries would in- 
crease fifty or one hundred per cent., and 
half the people who now can afford to buy 
strawberries in the season of their greatest 
abundance could no longer afford to pur- 
chase them. The cultivation of the straw- 
berry would then be entirely in the hands of 
the white men, but the gains of the white 
men, and the number of those directly and 
indirectly employed, would be much less 
than at present ; leaving out of account en- 
tirely the advantages of having an abundant 
and cheap supply of strawberries in the 
spring, when the tree fruits have not yet 
commenced to ripen. 
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Let us consider another instance—that of 
woolen under-clothing, the annual produc- 
tion of which, in San Francisco, from mate- 
rial woven on our coast, may be worth, at the 
price paid by the retailers, $1,500,000. The 
flannels, tweeds, and cassimeres required, are 
made in the local mills, in which a large 
amount of money is invested. These mills 
employ four white operatives for one China- 
man. The factory is owned by white men ; 
it pays insurance and taxes; it is supplied 
with machinery made and managed by white 
men. Before the underclothing can be sold, 
it must be packed for the market. It is usu- 
ally put into paper boxes, made in San Fran- 
cisco by girls. ‘The boxes are labeled by 
girls. The labels are printed by machines, 
managed by white men. If the goods are 
sent out of the city, they are packed by white 
men into wooden boxes, made by white men 
out of lumber sawn by whitemen. Because 
of the demand of the woolen mills for wool 
suitable for such flannels, the sheep-owners 
get more for their wool than they would if 
there were no home market. 

Claiming that my fourth proposition has 
been proved, I come now to the fifth and 
last : that the shipment of the earnings of the 
Chinese to China is a small matter, as com- 
pared with the benefits conferred by them 
on white labor. This point is a corollary of 
those previously established. The contrary 
idea is akin to the exploded notion that the 
exportation of the precious metals should 
be prohibited by the government. Tell the 
owner of the strawberry field at San José that 
he is helping to impoverish Santa Clara 
county, by aiding Chinamen to ship money 
to China, and he will laugh at you. He 
knows that the Chinaman and his land are 
profitable to each other ; the relation is not 
that of loss on one side and of gain on the 
other, but of mutual gain. ‘The field owes 
its highest productiveness to the Chinamen, 
and the country can look complacently on 
the exportation of his little savings. 

The amount received by manufacturers 
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and merchants as the annual aggregate of 
profits, rents, and interests from the manu- 
facture of coarse flannel under-clothing in 
San Francisco was a few years since, and 
probably is yet, about four times as much as 
the aggregate of the wages paid to their 
Chinese laborers; and of those wages, at 
least one half would be expended here by 
the Chinamen in the ordinary course of 
events for clothes, food, lodging, amusements, 
traveling expenses and unsuccessful ventures. 
At that rate, their savings sent to China 
would be one eighth of the amount made 
as interest and profit by their employers, 
without counting the benefit to white labor- 
ers who owe their employment and high 
wages to the cheap cooperation of the Asiat- 
ics. My opponents may assert, as many 
have asserted, that the Chinamen work con- 
tinually ; and expending only ten cents a day 
for food, clothing, and lodging, send all the 
remainder of their earnings—from sixty-five 
to ninety cents a day—to their native land. 
This is far from the truth. Much of the 
time of the Chinamen is spent in waiting for 
employment ; many of them live well in pro- 
portion to their means, and a large propor- 
tion of them do not save twenty cents a day. 

From the list of my admissions, I pur- 
posely excluded mention of the common as- 
sertions that the Chinese in California are 
slaves or coolies; that contagious leprosy 
and gross uncleanliness are general among 
them; that they are more dishonest and 
untrustworthy than white men, and that they 
are degraded toa dangerous extent by opium 
smoking. It is not necessary here to make 
any comparison between the extent and effect 
of dissipation in different races, or to explain 
how some of the faults found in the China- 
men are the necessary results of the persecu- 
tion to which they have been subjected. 
The opinions expressed in this article agree 
with those of owners of large factories, vine- 
yards, orchards, and hopfields in California 
—especially of those who have no political 
aspirations. 

John S. Hittell. 
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Ar sunset, on the 15th December, at the 
age of seventy five, the life of Robert Toombs 
ended, though he had been lifeless long be- 
fore. His enthusiasm died a score of years 
ago, and since then he has merely existed in 
a dead world of memories and regrets. 

He was the genius of Secession, as Alex- 
ander H. Stephens was its expounder and 
Jefferson Davis its symbol. To Toombs 
alone of these three was it a cause of the 
heart ; a vent for revolutionism, the one in- 
stinct of his nature, absolute as that of sex 
in other men. 

“Do you mean revolution ?” a gentleman 
once asked of him in my presence. 

“ Revolution, yes; always, and ever, and 
from the first, revolution! Revolutionary 
times,” he added, “ there are, and there will 
be no good times but revolutionary times.” 

And again, to one who asked if he should 
ever reénter public life, he said: 

“No! unless there is a chance for another 
fight ; I’m in for that, now and any time.” 

This in 1870 to ’’71. Ten years before, it 
was such wedges as these—“ It has long 
since been time to quit arguing and go to 
fighting!” ‘If you do not arm me, I shall 
arm myself!” “It is now the hour to 
draw the sword and cast away the scab- 
bard!”—forged and heated to flame, and 
driven home and home again by this resolute 
and imperious man, that finally broke the 
Union in sunder. More than any other, he 
it was who lit the fire, which, defying alike 
Davis who fed and Stephens who fought it, 
burned impetuously its black line along the 
thirty-sixth parallel. 

He burned more wisely than he knew; for, 
when the fire was ashes, among the dédris 
was found the ruin of that it had been set to 
save. 

In nothing is the “New South” more 
distinctly advertised than in its judgment 
upon General Toombs these four weeks since 
his death. That judgment, though half con- 


cealed beneath the flowers of rhetoric and 
rhapsody usual there on such occasions, is, 
that Toombs’s life was valueless; that his 
immeasurable powers were wasted, and the 
opportunities in which he was rich were con- 
tinuously and conspicuously thrown away. 

Toombs’s opportunity was rather apparent 
than actual. He was essentially a leader, 
placed under a man who was essentially not 
a leader. Under these conditions, he es- 
sayed first as Secretary of State ; second, as 
general in the army; and failed. Mr. Ste- 
phens was his friend ; but as no one would 
accuse that judicial mind of bias, perhaps 
now I am free to print with their connection 
the following words of the Vice-President of 
the Confederacy, spoken to me in the pri- 
vacy of his own home. After an elaborate 
exposition of his plan of purchasing iron- 
clads with cotton, and concentrating effort 
on one or two ports, so as to keep them open 
for “breathing holes,” as he expressed it, 
he said: 

“| have been accused of embarrassing and 
thwarting President Davis. ‘The statement 
is grievously false. I was always ready with 
my advice and cooperation, but they were 
not often desired. I did disapprove of his 
attitude. He had his eye on the establish- 
ment of an independent nation. In his in- 
most heart, our great issue of State Rights was 
dead, dead. A new nation, with slavery for 
its corner-stone, was his dream and his ambi- 
tion. I was against Toombs in getting the 
State into secession, but I was with him in 
method. Thrift follows him, unthrift, Davis. 
Had Toombs been made President—that he 
was not, was only an accident—it is my con- 
viction that the whole scheme of action, nay, 
the results, would have been changed. The 
suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, im- 
pressment, subsidy of troops by conscription, 
would never have been attempted. The ob- 
ject sought would have been one less objec- 
tionable to the people of the North. It would, 
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after two years of war, have been gained by 
a special treaty, because it was strictly con- 
stitutional, and is now at last so acknowl- 
edged even by a centralized Congress. But 
Davis, Davis-—I know not why he was ever 
elected President of the Confederacy, except 
that he never succeeded in anything he un- 
dertook.” 

Let me add tothis suggestive statement an 
utterance of Dr. Thornwell, of South Caro- 
lina, the one man of the South superior to 
Toombs in analytic and ratiocinative power, 
but who felt his magnetism, and judged him 
correctly. 

“Toombs is a man of vast mind, which 
has never been gauged, and which frets to 
meet something which shall stimulate it to 
action. He had one ambition, and that to 
the highest office within the Confederacy. 
That could not be gratified. He had anoth- 
er, to be the Commander-in-Chief of the 
armies. That could not be gratified. He 
had no more. He led his State into seces- 
sion, accepted the position of Secretary of 
State, resigned it within the year, and put 
himself at the head of a column as Brigadier- 
General. He never was in sympathy with 
Jefferson Davis, embarrassed many of his 
plans, and, in the later portion of the war, 
headed the large faction that was opposed to 
the universal conscription. I am not pre- 
pared to say that he was wrong ir many of 
the positions he assumed. But so long as 
they were antagonistic to the acknowledged 
and adopted policy of the South, they should 
not have been defended by a man of his po- 
sition and influence. He was always a gal- 
lant fighter, and, when he would obey supe- 
rior orders, a successful one.” 

Yes, and a gallant friend! Who that ever 
was his guest could forget sucha host ?_ But 
it was not less at Crawfordsville than at Wash- 
ington that he showed his heart. 

Crawfordsville and Liberty Hall and Al- 
exander H. Stephens, who has made them 
fragrant! Is not the image of “ Uncle Alic” 
in every house of the sequestered old town, 
every room of its one gray inn; and, too, in 
every breast of the hundred black and 
white children that checker its one street ? 





* Liberty Hall,” which, as its host frequent- 
ly had to explain, was not a political, but a 
social soubriguet, and to be translated by 
every comer, “ Castle-Do-as-You-Please ”— 
in those days was a pleasant white mansion, 
situated well back from the road, midway be- 
tween a pleasant grove of china, cedar, hick- 
ory and mulberry trees on one side, anda 
broad, open lawn on the other. Itwas builtaf- 
terthe fashion of Georgia country houses with 
big, wide chimneys outside, and a spacious 
hall through the center from front to rear, 
enlarged midway to a convenient apartment, 
which was at once library, sitting-room, par- 
lor and passage-way, and which in the sul- 
triest weather always harbored a gentle wind. 
Here, amid his bachelor disorder, hating se- 
clusion, open at all times to visitors and the 
community that worshiped him, wrought 
until he died, Alexander H. Stephens. And 
hither, frequently, from his home a few 
miles away in Washington, General Toombs 
would repair, and accompany his friend in “a 
ramble,” as he called it, along the althea- 
shaded garden-walks of an afternoon—Mr. 
Stephens propelling himself in his “ trundle,” 
“given me,” as he said, with one of his in- 
frequent smiles, “by Judge Gibson, a scala- 
wag.” 

I feel like an antiquarian in these bustling, 
stirring days, quick with new events, recalling 
memories of these two men of genius, and 
their talk about issues long since dead, and 
results that might have been made different. 
But at that time, listening to their exchanges, 
it was difficult to refuse to admit the possi- 
bilities they provoked, and to escape the in- 
definite fascination which haunts the ¢/ 

But much of the talk was itself antiquarian, 
of a yet older time and of a remote, golden 
Arcadie, passed away long before ; a happy 
scene, where slavery was refined into the per- 
fection of patriarchical religion, and where 
culture arose to a height never before at- 
tained in the western world. The locality of 
this ideal civilization was Liberty County, 
Georgia. It could be nowhere else, not even 
in the South ; for nowhere else is there such 
admirable tempering of climate. ‘* The most 
blessed land,” as Mr. Toombs would fer- 
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vently exclaim, “ that the sun in all its circuit 
ever shone upon.” And here it was, fabula 
narratur, that the spirits of A2sop and Si- 
monides and Jesus walked hand in hand. 
Each plantation had its prayer house, where 
the negroes gathered daily for worship during 
the week, being exhorted bya genial and af- 
fectionate missionary from Philadelphia ; and 
on Sunday all the community together as- 
sembled at the one Medway church. Here, 
generation after generation, intruded no dis- 
turbing element; and here the intellectual 
and moral faculties burgeoned phenomenally 
in black and white. It was here that Mr. 
Stephens received that intellectual awakening 
which men of endowment never experience 
without an undying love for the scene where 
the spirit found them ; and he always spoke 
of its sacred discipline with enthusiasm, and 
a melancholy from which only Toombs’s gar- 
gantuan humor could arouse him. 

The last time I saw Mr. Stephens was 
in the great hall of the capital at At- 
lanta, and he had been dead four days. 
General ‘Toombs was to pronounce the fu- 
neral oration. It was fitting that he alone 
should utter the tribute felt by all. The 
blind old man, whose face was once, as an 
admirer said, “the Southern type of manly 
beauty,” was led to the front by Governor 
Colquitt. He uttered the simple words “ Gen- 
eral Toombs,” and retired. ‘The vast con- 
course was hushed in a silence and suspense 
so intense as to be almost insupportable. 
He drew near the coffin, bent long over it, 
as if straining for one more vision of the 
wasted form within; then, turning towards 
us that Berserker visage, graven all over with 
the stylus of passion and despair, he essayed 
to speak, but in vain. His grief broke from 
his sightless eyes in tears, and so choked 
his voice, that for many minutes its accents 
could not be understood. What a wreck he 
was! Somehow, I could not but remember 
the time, described in my presence by eye- 
witnesses, when the man before us had held 
a national audience in check by the sheer 
force of declamatory eloquence, and forced 
his convictions with the momentum of un- 
surpassed oratory. ‘The magnificent voice 
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was broken sadly enough now. That fare- 
well address, none who heard it can forget. 
In it was poured, as in a libation, an entire 
generation of pain and disappointment. At 
the vault he tarried long after the last light 
had fallen from the summit of Kennesaw, and 
even after the twilight had deepened into 
darkness, his sobs were heard at the tomb of 
his dead friend. 

Not many of the multitude present ever 
saw Gereral ‘Toombs after that day. And 
now, he himself is gone, and we are reminded 
how fast the sea of oblivion—the only one 
that will not give up its dead—is creeping 
over fortemgue Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum, 
and the old order of things at the South. 

Did it possess one thing we would have 
retained ? Can we share, for instance, the 
regret of “the Sage of Liberty Hall” for 
Liberty County and its unique development ? 
That was certainly the fairest and brightest 
blossom the old South could hold to the 
new. But perhaps even that was exotic. 
The community contained all told only about 
three hundred souls, and, curiously enough, 
these were descendants from a group of 
Puritans (with a few Huguenots); and the 
famous ‘* Medway” was the only Congrega- 
tional church in Georgia ! 

Not in the mass, but in the individual, 
was manifest the fairer side of this elder 
Southern civilization. Emerson has said that 
what is bad for the hive must-be bad for the 
bee. Nevertheless, what is bad for the field 
may be good for the flower; and there was 
a subtler chemistry than we wot of in that 
soil to nourish such royal natures as Toombs, 
Thornwell, Lipscomb, the LeContes, and Lin- 
ton and Alexander Stephens. Such a life as 
that of the last named, for instance, is not often 
lived among us, and much of its nobility was 
due to awell-bred and aristocratic spirit, which 
despised everything mean and low, and which 
is a rebuke to the trading and mercenary pol- 
itics which have superseded those of a gen- 
eration ago. For that spirit in our legisla- 
tion, we know not now where to look, south 
or north. It is not. We find the sagacity 
and wit and unbaffled insight (which, if it had 
obtained its way at Montgomery, would have 
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won for our problem of a quarter-century 
ago a bloodless solution—the elimination 
of slavery without war), but we miss the in- 
tegrity and honor, so intolerant of makeshift 
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and subterfuge. Weare on the way to them; 
and when we find them again, it will be ina 
new atmosphere, hygienic zs well for the com- 
munity as the unit. 








Charles J. Woodbury. 
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Shall I behold, what time the snows distill 
In the soft wind, along these silver boughs 
Crisp bud and curling leaf—the golden house 
Of Robin Red-breast and the whip-poor-will ? 
Shall I behold the sudden pulse, the thrill, 
As the rich blood, long dormant, ’gins to rouse 
Among the meadows where the cattle browse, 
Sad-eyed and tranquil, while they take their fill ? 


Shall I behold again, shall I behold 
The slumbering dead awaken as of old 
At sound of a still voice that quickeneth ? 
Then will I hymn thee to the very skies, 
Spirit of lovely spring! I will arise— 
I will arise from out this shadow of death. 
Charles Warren Stoddard. 


WINTER’S ADVENT. 


With winds like heralding furies, 
From his realm of night in the north, 
From strongholds encastled with icebergs, 
The Winter came suddenly forth. 


And when the winds for a respite 

Shrank back and were still in their lair, 
The sky was o’er-cast and leaden, 

And brooded in sullen despair. 


But gently and slowly from cloud-land 
Came fragments of diamond glint, 
Star-flakes, heaven-coined, still retaining 
The beauty and stamp of the mint. 


Then myriads scurrying downward 
Enfolded the barren dearth, 
And the dark under-lining of Heaven 
Became the white carpet of earth. 
Wilbur Larremore. 
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“TrRED, Louise?” inquired Gilbert, sympa- 
thetically, as they spun down the avenue to 
the big gates of the Ripley Place, as people 
still called it. He had done his duty asa 
man and a brother, had always kept near her 
when she seemed alone, and had followed 
out his mother’s injunctions not only accord- 
ing to the letter, but according to the spirit; 
and as he had been a good deal bored, he 
wanted to be petted and praised for his sweet 
behavior. With unusual tact he forbore 
asking her if she had enjoyed herself, but he 
did want a little conversation, and he opened 
it on a point least likely to contain a sting. 

She turned such a preoccupied face on 
him that he was surprised into saying : 

‘* Why, is anything the matter? Has any- 
thing happened?” 

“ No, no,” she answered, hastily. 
did you say just then ?” 

“Nothing of the least importance,” re- 
turned her brother, rather coolly. ‘* What 
am I to do with these confounded horses 
when we get home ?” 

“The man will be waiting, so—” the name 
stuck in her throat, but she got it out at last 

—* Mr. Waring said.” 

“What a head you have! You always 
hear everything,” said her brother, admiring- 
ly. ‘*I wish you had more of a field. You 
were born for great things.” 

“Oh, Gilbert, please don’t talk like that, 
today of all days!” said his sister, in such 
nervous distress that Gilbert knew it meant 
something more than mere disappointment 
in the day. 

“Something did happen! What was it?” 

“Maybe Ill tell you, sometime. I can’t 
now, anyway,” said Louise, as they drew up 
at the little gate, before which Mr. Waring’s 
man was waiting. 

Mrs. Lennard opened the door for them, 
and kissed Louise affectionately, eager to 

VoL, VII.—9. 
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hear reports ; but she disengaged herself, and 
only said : 

“T’m all tired out, mother, and I’m not 
coming down to dinner. Is Frances in my 
room ?” 

“No, Frances is down stairs with us.” 

“Then don’t let her come up stairs till 
bed-time, please.” 

Mrs. Lennard questioned: “Stupid time?” 
ina whisper to Gilbert, as Louise went up 
the staircase, and he, with his hands plunged 
into the lowest depths of his pockets, re- 
sponded : 

“Very fair, I thought. 
with a jolly fellow.” 

Then he followed his stepmother into the 
room where the others were waiting to as- 
sault their pleasure-seekers with questions. 

Meantime, Louise had entered the room 
that she shared with Frances, and tried to 
think calmly over the situation. The only 
thing that was clear to her was, that it never 
could be. The man was old—forty-five was 
old, no matter if people blinded by his 
money did say he was in the prime of life— 
and she had always disliked him from the 
first. Why should she be called upon to sell 
herself? Every fiber of her being recoiled 
from the step he had asked her to take. 
Her conversation with Phil Carter came 
back to her word by word. She had a fair 
idea of what luxury and ease were, little as 
she had ever known of them, but luxury 
with Mr. Waring as a make-weight had very 
little temptation for her. 

A girl of sixteen is very easy to entrap 
into such a marriage, for she has no experi- 
ence of life or knowledge of love. She 
thinks it is a great thing to be married so 
young, and goes not only willingly, but joy- 
fully, to her fate. A showy wedding, plenty 
of diamonds and new dresses, to be called 
by a new name—these are the principal ob- 
jects of her reflections. Buta girl of twenty, 
with a head and a heart—and Louise was 
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such a girl—has generally begun to awake 
to the fact that life is more serious than vel- 
vet dresses and a carriage, and that love goes 
for something in it. Love is something that 
every one may have, a glorious possibility in 
every life, and she was asked deliberately to 
shut herself out from it. She wanted it; want- 
ed it with all the ardor with which we long for 
a thing due us, of which we are being defraud- 
ed. Rose had it. Love had come to her 
of his own accord, and why should he pass 
Louise by? She was young, strong, pretty; 
she could afford to wait for him. But to 
think of her elderly suitor going into raptures 
over her eyes or her hands, telling her that 
everything she did was perfection, saying the 
thousand and one nonsensical yet delightful 
things that Rose had confided to her in the 
dark sometimes! It was ridiculous, utterly 
preposterous. To think of herself putting on 
the dress he liked; growing absent and 
dreamy over dear, remembered speeches ; 
fluttering if he were two minutes behind his 
time for coming ; keeping his flowers to the 
last limit of their existence, and then pressing 
them ; carrying his letters about! She gave 
a hard little laugh that startled herself. 

The more she thought, the more impossi- 
ble it became. At last, her ideas grew vague. 
Facts and possibilities all faded into one dim, 
general state of mind, that something had 
come to her, and she had put it by. It all 
seemed so long ago. It might have been 
weeks or months since she had listened to 
Phil Carter’s murmurings about money, and 
the impossibility or improbability of any wo- 
man’s refusing it, no matter in what shape 
it came. In a far-off way, she fancied she 
should like him to know that she had de- 
clined the supposed honor, but she knew that 
of course he never would. 

Mr. Waring would probably marry Lily 
Swift, now; of course, he must marry some- 
body, and Mrs. Valentine had, she knew, 
seated Lily next to him, as a sort of forerun- 
ner of her future position. Louise could 
imagine her in her new sphere, and “ per- 
fectly insufferable.” She grew to consider it 
so positively settled, that she did not think 
of the ordeal awaiting her in her approach- 





ing final interview with Mr. Waring. Most 
likely, she should never see him again. He 
would, after reflection, decide, like a sen- 
sible man, not to risk another rejection ; and 
she would remember this day of the lunch 
and his offer only as something gone glim- 
mering down the dream of things that 
were. 

A knock at the door brought her back to 
the present, though it had grown so dark, 
that it was only by the voice she recognized 
her mother in the figure that entered. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Lennard, cheerfully, as 
she seated herself, and drew Louise on her 
lap, without any comment on the darkness. 
“ Dinner is over, and we have heard all that 
Gilbert has to tell; now, I want your side of 
the story.” 

“T thought it was very stupid,” said Lou- 
ise absently. 

“Why, Gilbert said you had the best man 
in the party at lunch, and that just before 
you came home you had quite a little talk 
with Mr. Waring. He made it as pleasant 
for you as he could. You know it wouldn’t 
be right for him to devote himself to one 
guest, and you couldn’t expect it.” 

“T didn’t,” said Louise faintly. Her heart 
was beginning to beat again uncomfortably, 
but she knew she must confess some time, 
and this was as opportune as any. “In fact, 
he did more than I expected, a great deal 
more.” ‘Then came a long pause. Louise 
curled up in her mother’s arms, and nestled 
her head against her shoulder, like a child. 
From these preliminaries, Mrs. Lennard be- 
gan to have an idea of what was coming, but 
it was so far beyond her wildest dreams, that 
she dismissed it instantly, and waited in 
some anxiety for the real announcement. 

“Well, dear,” she said presently. 

“He said I was to talk it over with you, 
and I have always told you everything,” mur- 
mured Louise, as if in excuse. “He asked 
me to marry him.” 

‘My blessed child!” exclaimed her mother, 
with an eager kiss. ‘‘ Now you will have a 
career worthy of you.” 

“ Mother!” cried the girl, springing to her 
feet, ‘You wouldn’t have me do it!” 
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“For Heaven’s sake! You didn’t refuse 
him!” said Mrs. Lennard, startled and breath- 
less. 

“Of course I did. Why not?” 

“Why not!” repeated her mother, with 
bitter contempt. ‘ What did he do? What 
did he say? I have the right to know, as 
you have told me so much. Oh, Louise!” 

“He said I was to think it over, and talk 
it over with you and father, and he would 
come in a few days to hear my decision, and 
accept it, no matter what it was,” answered 
Louise, reluctantly at first, but with relief 
audible at the close of her sentence. 

“Qh, then it isn’t as bad as I feared.” 
Mrs. Lennard breathed again. ‘Sit down, 
child; you make me nervous, walking about 
so. That’s right. Now, when he comes, you 
must take him.” 

“Why?” asked Louise, sharply. 

“Because it is your duty. You haven't 
yourself alone to consider. What do you 
find so objectionable about him ?” 

“T hate him,” flashed her daughter. “I 
always did, and I do now more than ever.” 

‘“That’s nonsense,” retorted her mother. 
“Tell me what you dislike about him.” 

“He’s old, and stout, and not refined, 
and he talks about money, and his face gets 
red.” 

“Did he tell you he cared for you ?” pro- 
ceeded her mother, quietly ignoring this out- 
burst. 

“Yes, very much.” 

“Now, in the first place,” began Mrs. 
Lennard, in an argumentative tone, “he isn’t 
old. He is just in the prime of life.” Louise 
shrugged her shoulders rebelliously, as she 
heard the anticipated phrase, but the dark- 
ness concealed the movement. ‘A man at 
forty-five is in the full vigor of his intellect 
and usefulness ; and when you have been in 
the world a little more, you will see how 
much everybody, refined or unrefined, talks 
about money. There’s very little else to 
talk about, it enters into every subject so 
deeply,” Mrs. Lennard went on. ‘And it 
isn’t the refined men that make their way in 
the world. Great refinement seems to soften 
away a certain fiber in men that they need, 
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that ought to belong to them as men. Look 
at your father.” 

“T’d rather marry a man like father than 
a man like Mr. Waring,” said Louise, re- 
senting the slur that.many years of economy 
and hard work had wrung from the troubled 
mother. ‘ Besides, I always thought it was 
wicked to marry a man you didn’t love.” 

“ Respect and liking are a great deal bet- 
ter feelings to marry on than love, my child. 
Women fall out of love as fast as they fall in, 
after a little of the wear and tear of married 
life; and if there is nothing but love with 
empty pockets, the chances for happiness 
are one in a thousand.” 

“ But I don’t either respect or like him,” 
Louise objected. 

“ You will, my dear. He is an admirable 
man, and in knowing him better you will 
learn to be very fond of him.” 

“Well, but, mother, why can’t I refuse 
him if I want to? It’s my own affair, and 
you told Rose she must decide for herself.” 

‘Because you may never have another 
offer,” said Mrs. Lennard, bluntly, “and 
certainly you never will have another like 
this one. I only want your happiness, Louise, 
and what is happiness but having all your 
fancies gratified, and never having to think 
of what you shall eat, or wherewithal you 
shall be clothed ?” . 

“I don’t see why I need to marry. I 
can teach,” said Louise after a moment’s 
thought. 

“Teach!” echoed Mrs. Lennard scorn- 
fully. ‘‘Earn as much in a year as you 
could have in one day for the asking! 
Louise, do you never think of the others ? 
I never knew you to be selfish before. 
Think of what Mr. Waring could do! Think 
of what he has done for Harry, and how 
you could always have a home and com- 
forts for your poor sick sister.” 

“T think it is dreadful to marry a man for 
what you can get out of him!” protested 
Louise with tears; for the last appeal touched 
her very nearly. “I know he would be an- 
gry at being married for any such motive as 
that, and he would be right.” 

Mrs. Lennard saw that she had made a 
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blunder, but that she had touched the right 
chord, if she could only play it dextrously. 

‘*Of course he would,” she answered 
quickly, ‘‘and I don’t mean anything of that 
kind ; but your father and I are not going 
to live always, and we must look at the ques- 
tion from every side. There are three girls 
younger than you, and for girls to be left 
unprotected and unsupported on the world 
is a very sad thing—a thing I can not think 
of without trembling. We have nothing to 
leave you, and you must remember that Gil- 
bert and Harry are not your own brothers, 
and if you can avoid it you ought not to de- 
pend on them for support, but leave them 
free to marry when they like, and live their 
own lives. ‘Then, what could be more nat- 
ural than for Frances to make her home 
with you, in case anything should happen to 
us? Don't you think you owe it to us, 
Louise, when you have it offered to you, to 
give your father and me at least the consola- 
tion, on our dying beds, that those helpless 
little creatures will be sheltered and cared 
for? When have we ever grudged you any- 
thing that it was in our power to give you— 
your dear father and I? And yet you grudge 
us the satisfaction of seeing you provided for 
in luxury and comfort ; and we are just where 
we were before, only with the additional 
grief of knowing what we might have had 
but for your whim. You will regret it, I 
know, next week, and then it will be too 
late.” 

She stopped, moved by her own eloquence, 
and listened for a moment to Louise’s stifled 
sobbing. 

“Tt is only overcoming a little foolish 
prejudice on your part against a man that 
every one speaks well of. Of course we 
never should reproach you if you persist in 
your refusal. Come, tell me that you will 
think better of your decision, and you will 
not only make us very happy, but you will 
soon feel happy yourself in the consciousness 
of having done right. I am not asking you 
to make any sacrifice, Louise. You care for 
no oneelse ; you have made no promise to any 
one else; I am trying to place you in a po- 
sition of influence and ease, where your beau- 
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ty and talents can develop as they deserve.” 

“Leave me out of the question, please, 
mother,” said Louise in a voice hoarse with 
crying. ‘“ Do you think he would put Har- 
ry out of the bank if I said no?” 

“He might.” 

“And you feel that there would be more 
for the others if I were gone?” 

“Put it to yourself. Your share would 
go to the others.” 

“T wish I could die, then, instead of 
this !” 

“* Louise, don’t talk so heartlessly. But, 
there, dear, you are nervous and excited. 
Only promise me that when Mr. Waring 
comes you will take back what you told him 
today, and I will leave you to go to bed and 
rest your poor little head.” 

Mrs. Lennard did not intend to leave the 
room before she had obtained this promise. 
If the discussion had to be begun over again 
in the morning, by cold daylight, she des- 
paired of gaining her point ; for Louise’s res- 
olution would only be strengthened over- 
night, and without a promise she would fol- 
low the impulse to refuse him that would 
come with seeing him again. But if Mrs. 
Lennard could induce her to promise, she 
knew that come what might, Louise would 
keep her word. 

“Tell me once more that I have never 
acted selfishly before, and that you honestly 
believe the others will be happier for it, and 
that I shall never regret it,” said Louise, ear- 
nestly. 

“I say that you have been a dear, good 
daughter to us always, and I know that you 
will make your father and me inexpressibly 
happy, relieve your half brothers of a re. 
sponsibility they ought not to bear, and be 
a good wife to a honorable man.” 

“Then I promise,” said Louise distinctly, 
and her mother, kissing her, went out and 
shut the door. 


VI. 


Just how Mrs. Lennard communicated the 
news of Louise’s good fortune to her husband, 
neither he nor she ever betrayed. It was ev- 
ident from Mr. Lennard’s manner, that he 
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knew nothing of his wife’s struggles with their 
daughter’s refractory emotions, for he only 
stroked Louise’s hair fondly, and said : 

“So my little girl thinks somebody else 
can take better care of her than her father.” 

“She won’t go until she has to, and per- 
haps somebody else won’t come for her,” an- 
swered Jouise, who had consoled herself 
with that hope all through a sleepless night. 

‘“‘No,no, my child,” said her father gravely, 
“he is a good man and will make you a kind 
husband. I couldn’t have chosen a better 
one for you myself, and I hope everything 
will run as smoothly as you deserve. You 


are a dear child, Louise, and you never have 
given your mother or me a day’s uneasiness 


since you were born.” 

But Mr. Waring had by no means resolved 
to avoid the risk of a second refusal, and two 
or three days later, Susy came bursting into 
her sister’s room, calling : 

‘Louise, Mr. Waring is downstairs, and 
he wants to see you; and look at what he 
brought me.” 

“ Well, you needn’t tell the people across 
the Bay,” said her sister impatiently, though 
she turned deadly pale, and dropped into a 
chair for a moment. 

“What did you say when he gave you 
this 2?” she added, as she examined the box 
of French candy that Susy held out for in- 
spection. 

* Nothing. 
you.” 

“You little greedy! Come down with 
me and thank him. He has given you so 
many things.” 

A sudden inspiration had seized her. Per- 
haps, with Susy’s help, Mr. Waring might be 
engineered into a friendship, and silently give 
up his other hopes. If he did not speak 
on the subject again, she could not be re- 
proached for breaking her promise, because 
before she could keep it, he must take the 
initiative. 

“T have brought this young lady to thank 
you for your present by way of reminding her 
her of her manners,” said Louise, as she gave 
him her hand without raising her eyes. 

When Mrs. Lennard saw him coming 


I opened it, and came to tell 
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through the gate, she had skillfully dispersed 
the other members of the family, so that the 
little parlor should be free ; and her eyes filled 
with tears of vexation as she saw Louise en- 
ter with Susy clinging to her. Susy was a 
very inconvenient child, always hearing things 
that were not meant for her ears, asking the 
most preposterous questions; and with it all, 
unduly deimonstrative for a child of ten, 
though she was small for her age. 

Mrs. Lennard was hopelessly revolving 
some scheme to eliminate this superfluous 
young factor, and leave her lovers alone to- 
gether, when Mr. Waring solved the problem 
for himself. 

“Susy,” he remarked suddenly, when the 
conversation had continued long enough on 
topics suited to her understanding, “‘wouldn’t 
you and Julia like a drive this afternoon? 
You can go out there to my man, Tom Frye, 
and tell him I say he is to drive you until it 
is time to take me to the train. 

Susy had shot out of the room before Lou- 
ise was able to detain her, so she could only 
say : 

‘*T don’t know whether mother will let 
them go alone. But are you going back to 
town tonight ?” 

“No, I only told her to say that to Tom 
Frye, so that he would know how long to be 
gone.” 

There was a pause, during which Louise 
was acutely conscious that his eyes were on 
her, though she studiously kept her face 
turned away from him. He rose, and took 
a few turns up and down the room, that al- 
ways seemed to grow smaller when he moved 
about in it. 

“Well,” he said after a little, in a matter- 
of-fact tone, as he stopped just behind her, 
“have you reconsidered what you said to me 
the other day ?” 

Her head dropped so low that he was 
forced to the contemplation of the contrast 
afforded by her dark hair, as it rolled away 
from her neck, to the whiteness of that un- 
common beauty in a woman. 

“‘T have thought a great deal about it,” she 
answered at last, hopelessly dinting the table 
with a pencil that lay on it. 
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“ Does that mean that you have changed 
your mind? It’s a woman’s privilege, you 
know.” 

Louise felt a great wave of repulsion sweep 
over her. Why would he always bring out 
those commonplaces, as if they were some- 
thing original? Then her promise came 
back to her mind. She rose, and looked at 
him almost defiantly. It was one of the bit- 
terest moments of humiliation that she ever 
was to experience, and she went through it 
shuddering and gasping. Until she had 
spoken she was free, and she could not bring 
herself to speak. 

“Am I to go away ?” he asked, coming a 
step nearer. 

“No,” she whispered. “ You are to stay,” 
and she threw out both hands, in reality to 
keep him off; but was he to be blamed for 
thinking the gesture was meant to detain 
him ? 

He took both her hands in his, and then 
gathered her in his strong arms and kissed 
her, without the passion of a younger man, 
but with the affection, almost reverence, 
some men feel for the unstained, delicate 
youth of the woman who was to be his. 

It was her betrothal kiss, and she loathed 
herself for the disgust it gave her, and the 
passiveness with which she must accept it. 
It was the beginning of the monstrous price 
she must pay for a thing she did not want. 

The rest of the interview was a hideous 
blur to her, until Mr. Waring asked for her 
father, and then she only hailed the oppor- 
tunity for escape, without thinking particu- 
larly of the business matters that were to be 
discussed to make the engagement final. 

“Mr. Waring wants to see you, father,” 
she said, simply, as she entered the dining- 
room, where her father and mother and 
Rose were trying to appear as if they knew 
nothing of what was going on in the next 
room. 

**Oh, Louise, I do congratulate Am with 
all my heart,” cried Rose, flying at her neck 
with a hearty hug, as Mr. Lennard disap- 
peared. ‘“ You, too, of course.” 

Mrs. Lennard patted her hand and beamed 
approval, and with Rose kept up a mur- 
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mured stream of conversation for what seemed 
an interminable length of time. 

At last Mr. Lennard reappeared, with his 
eyes full of tears, and motioned Louise to go 
back to Mr. Waring, who was waiting to see 
her again. 

“ He is princely,” said the gratified father 
to his eager wife and his eldest daughter. 
“He is going to give Louise half a million 
in bonds on her wedding day, and a deed 
for a house and lot in San Francisco. He 
spoke very well of the difference in their 
ages, and said it was in the nature of things 
that she should outlive him, and he wished 
her to have as little trouble as possible about 
property ; that there were always chances 
for fortunes to be lost, and he wished her to 
be secure in the event of anything happening 
to his business interests. He is a man among 
men, and Louise is a very fortunate little 
girl.” 

“T expect he will give you a lovely wed- 
ding present, Rose,” said Mrs. Lennard. 

“Don’t you say that we announce this 
right along, Louise?” said Mr. Waring, 
when she returned to him, falling easily into 
the use of her Christian name. ‘“ There's 
no reason for keeping it secret, unless you 
prefer it.” 

“T don’t know that I do,” said Louise, 
faintly. ‘ Will you do it?” 

“T'll tell Mrs. Valentine all about it,” 
said Mr. Waring, laughing. ‘“ That will do. 
And, by the way, no school, you know.” 

“No school?” repeated Louise, flushed 
and angry. 

**No, Ican’t have you teaching. It would 
be only a month or two, at the longest. 
You’re not going to keep me waiting until 
after Christmas ?” he answered, with plead- 
ing and apprehension mixed. 

Louise had a habit of blushing that was 
very attractive to Marion, used as he had 
been lately to the glaringly false complexions 
of most of the women he knew. She blushed 
when she was angry, when she was hurt, 
when she was happy, when she was surprised, 
when she met some one she liked ; and Fran- 
ces used to say that it was no credit to her, 
she blushed merely to keep her hand in. 
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She blushed at his last remark with rage 
and real fear that she was to be trapped so 


soon. He thought it was the blush of maid- 


enly agitation, and took her hand; but she 
sprang away to the window, and looked 


out. 
“There are Frances and the children,” 


she exclaimed, and throwing open the door, 
called in the three. 

Frances was restless and nervous. Julia, 
the quiet elder of the two children, thanked 
Mr. Waring very prettily for her drive, and 
Susy, the chatterbox, began a description of 
it with microscopic details, for she loved the 
sound of her own voice. But Mr. Waring 
silenced her by saying, good-naturedly : 

“ Now I want totalk alittle. Miss Fran- 
ces, are you going to be a kind sister, and 
forgive me for monopolizing Louise for the 
rest of my life?” 

Frances grew gray about the mouth, as 
she always did when she was strongly moved. 

“ Anyone that Louise chose I should like 
dearly,” she said, ‘and you especially.” 

Susy stood watching all three with round, 
black eyes. ° 

“Doctor Jack talks about our being his 
little sisters,” she announced, “and he is 
going to marry Rose. Are you going to 
marry Louise ?” 

“She has been kind enough to say so, 
Susy.” 

“ Did you give her a ring ? 
gave Rose a ring.” 

“T haven’t yet, but I’m going to. I 
wouldn’t be behind Doctor Percy for the 
world, as he seems your standard.” 

“You're very rich, aren’t you? Why—” 

“Susy,” interrupted Louise, with the sol- 
emn energy of despair, “‘ you go in to mother 
this minute, or I'll take you there. Now go!” 

Being the youngest, Susy was a good deal 
spoiled. Her mother was too busy to en- 
force her commands, Rose too good-na- 
tured to insist on anything, and Frances ir- 
ritable, but unimpressive. When Louise, 
however, put on her authoritative manner, 
Susy felt it incumbent on her to obey; and 
she and Julia slid out of the room. 

Frances tried to follow, as Mr. Waring de- 


Doctor Jack 
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clared he must go, and Rose’s farewells were 
considered sacred; but Louise threw her 
arm around her and kept her until he was 
fairly outside the gate. The two girls stood 
together and watched him driven away, and 
then Frances turned to her sister. 

‘‘Oh Louise! what a thing to happen to 
you,” she said, joyfully. ‘“‘ How happy I am 


'» 


for you ! 

“Because you think I am not happy 
enough for myself?” asked Louise, bitterly. 

“No, no! because he is so good and kind 
and noble.” 

“Don’t get hysterical and talk like a 
novel,” said Louise. “I don’t see anything in 
him to call noble, because he has beckoned 
from the throne of his money bags for a poor 
girl to come up and sit beside him.” 

“I know you never were sentimental,” 
said Frances quietly, “and I didn’t mean to 
be, only I know that you never would dis- 
cuss that kind of feeling, and that you have 
too high an idea of what is due to yourself 
and your husband ever to consent to marry 
him, unless you were sure that you loved him 
as well as he deserved. That’s the reason I 
say I am so glad for you, for I know how 
much this means to you, my dear girl. I 
am so glad I have lived to see you so 
blessed.” 

For a moment Louise was tempted to 
confess ; then the impulse passed, and as 
Frances went in with the others, she ran up 
stairs to lock herself in her own room and 
cry over her lost liberty. 

“ Well, how are things?” inquired Gil- 
bert on his appearance the next Sunday, ‘I 
have some news for you. It’s known for a 
fact all over the city that Marion Waring has 
bought a diamond ring, and people are 
guessing the lady as if the election depended 
on it. All the widows, Lily Swift, and I 
have heard of you, Louise.” 

Mrs. Lennard laughed and laid Louise’s 
left hand in Gilbert’s. 

‘“There’s where the ring ought to be, only 
she wont wear it.” 

“You're a daisy, Louise,” remarked her 
brother. ‘‘ Trot out your diamond.” 

“T only got it yesterday,” she pouted. 
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“ But I wont wear it. It is as big as the 
headlight of a locomotive. It would adver- 
tise me as engaged all over the country.” 

‘What are you going to do with two en- 
gaged blessed damozels in the house, mother? 
Rose has been rapt away from all sublunary 
affairs for so long that we were beginning to 
get used to it, but it will be odd to see the 
effect on you, young lady,” said Gilbert, 
turning to Louise. 

“Consider the object, and imagine for 

yourself,” she replied in a low voice. 
He whistled faint- 
ly, and watched his sister as she carelessly 
slipped the ring on Susy’s largest finger, and 
laughed at the child’s delighted vanity. His 
eyes wandered for a moment to his step- 
mother, radiantly happy. Her careworn 
face seemed to have grown ten years younger, 
and her sunken eyes to shine with unusual 
luster. 

“Don’t you want a little walk with me?” 
he asked Louise presently. She nodded, 
and they left the room together. 

‘* Be back in early time for dinner,” warned 
the mother. “You know Mr. Waring will 
be here.” 

“T wish you knew what a time we have 
had over that dinner,” said Louise, as they left 
the house. “It’s the first time he has been 
invited here, and I hope it will be the last. 
I think mother and Rose have had a sepa- 
rate stand-up fight over every dish; then 
mother quarreled with me for not showing 
any interest, and now she wont trust Sing 
with the cooking, and is going to do most of 
it herself. The children have been crying 
because they can’t come to the table, poor 
babies.” 

** You can make it up to them after you are 
married,” said Gilbert, experimentally, gain- 
ing little, however, except the constitutional 
blush. ‘Say Louise! tell me honestly, do 
you want to be congratulated? Do you like 
all this? Because if you don’t, it’s awfully 
rough on the poor old boy. Don’t you think 
so, yourself ?” 

“What makes you think I don’t?” 

“Because you're not at all that kind of 
girl ; to jump at a man because he’s rich.” 


Gilbert’s face changed. 
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“T did refuse him once,” said Louise, 
haughtily. 

“Jupiter! he must like you, to ask you 
twice. Ifa girl refused me, I’ll be hanged if 
I'd give her another chance. Yes, I would 
too, a girl like you. How happy mother is 
in it.” 

“Do you really think she is?” 

* She isn’t as happy as she will be when she 
sees you and the respected Marion standing 
up together in church, but then I’m afraid 
she will die of joy, poor littke woman. She 
has had a hard life of it, and I don’t wonder 
she’s glad her eldest child is going to get out 
of the mill,” said Gilbert. He was quite 
satisfied that Louise had not been coerced, 
as he had feared at first. So everything 
combined to strengthen the poor girl’s resolve 
to go through with her sacrifice. 

The dinner was a triumphant success. Doc- 
tor Jack was in the gayest spirits, and treated 
Louise with more respect than he had ever 
vouchsafed before, as he had always had an 
idea that she trampled on Rose, who was 
too sweet and humble-minded to know it. 
He felt some of the reflected glory of his fu- 
ture connection’s millions already, and began 
to acknowledge that Louise really had a great 
deal of beauty. 

Mr. Waring and Mr. Lennard talked like 
old friends, and the honored guest did not 
even notice that his silent fiancée was not 
wearing his ring. At that moment it was 
adorning Susy’s hand, being the form of 
bribe selected to keep her wails at her exclu- 
sion inaudible in the dining-room. 

Mr. Lennard became a little nervous as 
the time approached for evening church, but 
Mr. Waring, suddenly remembering his host’s 
profession, presently announced that he 
would walk with him as far as the church, 
and then go on to the hotel, and the two left 
the house together. 

Mr. Waring found Mrs. Valentine at the 
hotel, as he had hoped. She was the center 
of a group of ladies, who separated as he 
came up to let him join them. Mrs. Valen- 
tine had been expecting to see him for two 
days, ever since she had heard the momen- 
tous fact that he was positively engaged, and 
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as she talked she plotted ir her mind how to 
get rid of her companions, who had no idea 
of being got rid of. 

‘“‘T ought to go across to the Gardner cot- 
tage this evening. Poor Mrs. Gardner has 
been sick all day,” she exclaimed at last. 
“Mr. Waring, won’t you take me over?” 

Mr. Waring arose with alacrity, and the two 
turned the corner of the hotel and then 


stopped. Mrs. Valentine meant to have her 


vossip out before she did her Christian duty 
by Mrs. Gardner, whose headache was not 
so pressing, after all. 

“ Now !” she exclaimed, “ tell me all about 


it. 

“So you know it?” he said with a laugh. 
“Well, you can say, on the best authority, 
that I am the happy man that Miss Louise 
l.ennard has consented to honor.” 

* Louise Lennard,” repeated Mrs. Valen- 
tine thoughtfully. ‘“ Well, I'm glad you're 
going to be married. Now you'll have to 
entertain. Of course, with a young wife, 
you'll be kept going night and day. I al- 
ways thought that girl would be a great suc- 
( ess.” 

‘The darkness covered whatever expression 
this rather unique form of congratulation 
brought into Marion Waring’s face, and they 
proceeded to the Gardner cottage, Mrs. Val- 
entine speculating on the people that were to 
give balls and dinners to the bride. 

“T suppose you will be married immedi- 
ately,” she went on. “It’s the best way. 
long engagements are very slippery things. 
Something is always sure to happen ; you get 
tired of each other, or see somebody else that 
you like better. Now, you take my advice, 
and get married as soon as she can get her 
wedding dress.” 

‘Good Lord!” thought Mr. Waring, “ how 
very uncomfortable she can make a man feel ! 
and for a confidante, too!” 

Mrs. Gardner not being visible, he walked 
his friend back to the hotel, and started for 
home in a pensive mood. 

Mrs. Valentine was delighted. She felt 
that she had brought Louise out; almost as 
if she had been the go-between for two lov- 


ers. In her pleasure at being the first to 
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know the truth, she was sure that she had 
made the match ; and though she had never 
thought of it before, she remembered that 
she had noticed, at the time, how attentive 
he was to her at that lunch. 

“Well,” she remarked to herself, as she 
mounted the stairs towards the Swifts’ rooms, 
“‘T always knew she would marry well, but I 
didn’t think it would be ¢4e match of the 
year.” And she knocked at the door. 

Mrs. Swift bade her enter. Phil Carter 
was wont to remark that no man ever saw 
Lily Swift’s mother, and that she did well to 
keep out of the way, for she was a living 
warning of what Lily would surely be. Phil 
had seen her once, by accident, as it were, 
and christened her the wreck of a tragedy 
queen. She had been a belle in her day, 
but she had lost her good looks so rapidly, 
that she was content to stay in the back- 
ground to which her daughter unceremoni- 
ously relegated her. 

Lily had had a feverish cold for two or 
three days, and had kept her room, nursed 
by her mother, who was an abject slave to 
her daughter’s caprices, and considered her 
the flower of creation. She was delighted to 
see Mrs. Valentine coming in to cheer up 
Lily a little. 

“T suppose you have heard the news,” 
she gasped, for the stairs were a severe trial 
to her hundred and sixty-five pounds of flesh. 

“What news?” asked Lily, fretfully. 

“That Marion Waring has proposed to 
Louise Lennard.” 

** Not that dowdy little minister’s daughter. 
Well, that is the best joke I ever heard. It 
does credit to somebody’s imagination. Who 
got up the canard ?” said Lily, much amused. 

“Well, I think they got it up between 
them, as she has accepted him,” said Mrs. 
Valentine, dryly. 

“But that’s nonsense, Mrs. Valentine. 
He never would think of marrying such a 
girl as that.” 

“As what? She’s pretty, and bright, and 
young, and what more does a man want?” 

“Why, nobody ever heard of her. She 
doesn’t know the first rudiments of society. 
She won’t know what to do with his money.” 
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“She'll learn fast enough,” said Mrs. Val- 
entine. “ That’s a sort of thing that doesn’t 
need much teaching, Lily.” 

“T don’t believe it. It can’t be true; it 
doesn’t sound natural,” pursued ‘Lily. ‘“‘ Who 
told you?” 

“Well, he told me himself,” said Mrs. 
Valentine, with unction; ‘‘and they are to 
be married immediately, before the sister, I 
shouldn’t wonder. What a wedding they will 
have! Of course, he will give it, and I'll 
see that it is the handsomest that can be got 
up.” 

Lily’s jaw dropped so perceptibly, that 
Mrs. Valentine put up her glass to enjoy it. 
Then she rallied ; Mrs. Valentine could see 
something working in her mind, and pres- 
ently out it came: 

“Those sudden fancies are so odd in a 
man,” she remarked sententiously. “ I won- 
der how a girl feels to sell herself like that. 
Of course, I knew that he would try to marry 
as soon as possible—it is such a mortifica- 
tion to a man to be refused, and with all his 
money, too. I advised him to find some 
nice, sweet girl, but I didn’t think she would 
be quite like that. I am disappointed in 
Mr. Waring. We were always such friends.” 

** Of course, she was lying,” observed Mrs. 
Valentine to Mrs. Valentine, Jr., “but she 
did it extremely well.” 

Before very long, Marion Waring learned 
that the world gave Lily Swift credit for hav- 
ing refused him, on the authority of Mrs. 
Valentine. 

VIL. 


“Now, you will be sure to dine with me 
on Saturday,” said Mrs. Valentine, as she 
rose from her visit of congratulation. “I 
must have you both at dinner, you know, 
and next week is Rose's wedding, and my last 
week here. I shall tell Mr. Waring to bring 
you.” 

Mrs. Valentine’s fiat having gone forth, 
Louise proceeded to array herself on Satur- 
day with all convenient speed and much loss 
of temper consequent on the presence of 
all the family during the ceremony, and their 
criticisms on everything she put on. 
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“You'll wear the diamond pin he gave 
you, won’t you ?” inquired Frances, handing 
her the case from a collection of Mr. War- 
ing’s presents. 

“No, I will not,” returned the young lady 
promptly. 

“Well, I think you might,” said Frances, 
in an injured tone. “ He will expect it, of 
course. He gives you lovely things, and you 
never take any notice of them.” 

“* Well, he may expect it,” returned Louise. 
“This is the best dress I have—cashmere 
at a dollar a yard, and worn shiny on the el- 
bows and shoulders. Everybody will be 
watching to see me wear that pin, or some- 
thing just as bad in the way of a contrast, and 
I’m not going to give them the satisfaction. 
Just hand me my silver turtle lace pin, Julia, 
and I shall do very well. Susy, you will 
drive me distracted if you touch my roses 
again. They are the only things I have to 
look decent with, and you will shake them 
all to pieces, you hateful child.” 

“You needn’t be so cross about it,” re- 
turned the undaunted Susy, who generally 
showed fight, if she was inthe wrong. ‘“No- 
body wants your old flowers.” 

“Rose, there’s Mr. Waring. Go down 
and tell him Louise will be ready in one 
moment,” said Mrs. Lennard, whose ears al- 
ways caught the sound of one voice and 
step. But Frances had gone already, much 
to Rose’s relief, as she wanted to see the 
end of the adornment. 

“You must wear his ring now,” said her 
mother, turning over a tumbled heap in the 
long-suffering upper drawer, as Louise pinned 
on her bunch of Marechal Niel buds from 
the creeping rose that grew against the house. 
“Tt is the first time people have seen you 
since, and it is due to yourself.” 

“Very well,” said Louise with a sigh of 
resignation. “It isa comfort to know that if 
the moon should suddenly be darkened, I 
shall have light enough to see myself home 
by.” With this remark she went down stairs. 

Mr. Waring saw the fresh roses, the big 
eyes and bright color, and looked quite sat- 
isfied, even though his pin did not fasten the 
uncompromising straight linen collar. 
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This dinner at the hotel showed Louise 
for the first time what an important person 
she had become. There was nothing of a 
party about it ; only two extra chairs at Mrs. 
Valentine’s table in the bare, comfortless 
hotel dining-room, and the people dropping 
into their places and leaving them at all 
hours, as usual ; but she found herself an ob- 
ject of general attention and consideration. 
She gave Phil Carter a divine blush and a 
smile as he passed her; he generally came 
over Saturday night to spend Sunday. 

Mrs. Swift and Lily came in, and stopped 
at Mrs. Valentine’s table to speak to Mr. 


Waring. Lily was all smiles and witchery. 


She was looking her best, and she had made 
up her mind to be very gracious and kind to 


Louise. 

“Oh, how do you do, Miss Lennard ?” 
she said, holding out her hand. “Iam so 
glad to see you. May I offer my congratu- 
lations ?” 

‘Thank you,” said Louise, sweetly ; and 
then inquiringly, “ Miss -—-—?” 

“Swift,” said Lily, still urbanely. ‘We 
have met so many times we ought to know 
each other, I think.” 

“Oh, yes, Miss Smith. I thought I re- 
membered your face,” said Louise, blandly, 
but with a blush up to the eyes. Lily, used 
as she was to the world, was nonplussed at 
her assurance, and walked on. 

Mr. Waring had not heeded the little pas- 
sage at arms, neither would he have under- 
stood it if he had. He had told Louise of 
the rumor about him and Lily as an excel- 
lent joke, but to her mind it only added one 
more to the list of injuries that made Miss 
Swift one of her most cherished enemies. 
Knowing how sudden his fancy had been 
for her, could she ever be sure that it was 
not pique that had led himto formit? And 
was not Lily to be envied, that she had had 
the strength to be true to her impulse? 
When she learned to know Lily better, she 
repented her unjust suspicion of the man 
who was all consideration and affection for 
her, but just now the knowledge of the re- 
port added to the bitterness of her feelings. 

The poor girl suffered more acutely than 
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her mother ever thought she could. Her 
prejudice did not yield before better acquain- 
tance, for the fact of their engagement was a 
sort of barrier to her between them, that 
made her shy and constrained. She knew 
that he was very fond of her, and that it de- 
lighted him beyond measure constantly to 
present her with beautiful and costly things, 
but his generosity only distressed her. She 
was only too painfully conscious that she was 
giving him nothing in return, and she shrank 
from accepting these proofs of his pleasure 
in her; and every new gift caused her deep- 
er humiliation. At last she begged him not 
to give her anything more. 

“Tt isn’t right, and I musn’t let you,” she 
said, shyly. 

“ But I like it. You let me do so little 
for you,” returned the middle-aged lover. 
“Never mind. The time will come pretty 
soon when you can’t help yourself, and you 
won't refuse what I give you then, my little 
girl. Tell me when.” 

He put his arm about her shoulders and 
looked into her eyes as he had a way of do- 
ing occasionally, perhaps to find some an- 
swering love there ; but she always looked 
down, or away, which satisfied him almost 
as well, for either way her eyelashes showed 
to great advantage, and it never occurred 
to him to doubt her. She was learning to 
tolerate his presence, and to. feel more 
kindly towards him for his kindness to her ; 
but she hated his caresses, and the respect 
and liking of which her mother had spoken 
with such confidence did not seem to be 
forthcoming. She dreaded the power over 
others that she knew he could exercise if he 
would, and she had no doubt he did, merely 
for pleasure init. She dreaded his probable 
cold-heartedness, and his vengeance on those 
who had the misfortune to offend or displease 
him. 

In all this she was only carrying out her 
education to its logical results. She had 
been taught from babyhood that the rich 
were coarse, purse-proud, ignorant, ready 
to set the tremendous engine of their money 
at work for the purpose of crushing any 
poor mortal who stood in their way, and 
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that they did not know the meaning of the 
words mercy or remorse. A sort of horror 
came over her, from time to time, when she 
thought of him. She had been engaged 
to him only three weeks, and now he want- 
ed her to set the wedding-day. 

“ Aren’t we doing very well as we are?” 
she said, smiling faintly. 

‘But, my dear, there is no use in waiting. 
We are as ready as we ever shall be. Why 
do you want to keep me waiting, my child ?” 

“We don’t know each other well enough, 
yet,” she faltered. 

“ Why, I know you better than you know 
yourself, you dear little transparent creature; 
and as for your knowing me, that will all 
come in time. I’m not sucha terrible man, 
and you shall see what a model husband I’m 
going to make. You shall have your own 
way all you want. I believe that is the 
thing women are always anxious about, isn’t 
it? And never a thought of care shall come 
to you. Thank heaven, I am able to spare 
you that. Come, be a good girl, and say 
you will marry me in November.” 

She was engaged—what did an engage- 
ment mean but ultimate marriage? This 
state of things only made her wretched, with- 
out doing anyone any good. Married, she 
would be unhappy still, but at least some of 
those mysterious benefits that were to accrue 
by it would come to the family. It must 
happen sooner or later—there was no avoid- 
ing the catastrophe by prolonging the pre- 
so she slipped from his 
arm and walked to the other end of the 
room, saying : 

** November, then.” 

* Bless her dear heart. Well, if it makes 
you nervous—now tell me what Rose wants 
for a wedding present.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Whatever you like.” 
And nothing that he could say would induce 
her to give him a hint on the subject, nor 
ask Rose herself, and she took good care to 
keep him out of Rose’s way. 

Rose’s wedding was a little idyl, so Mrs. 
Valentine said, and she having started the 
phrase, it was taken up by everybody. She 
was a very pretty bride, in the conventional 


liminary agonies ; 
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white silk, made by her mother and Louise, 
a tulle veil, and everything as complete as a 
limited purse and indefatigable industry 
could make it. Those who were invited de- 
clared that they had never seen a prettier 
sight. Both bride and groom were young, 
both were good-looking, and both evidently 
very much in love. Rose wanted her father 
to marry her, but he told her he knew he 
never could go through with it, he was sure 
he should be too much overcome. It would 
be hard enough for him even to give her 
away. Louise and Frances stood with her, 
Louise in a new white cashmere dress, that 
could be dyed and made over for Julia after 
she should be Mrs. Waring, and Frances in 
her mother’s wedding dress cut over into 
some approach to modernity. 

Rose’s presents, as far as they went, were 
pretty and useful, with the exception of Mr. 
Waring’s, which caused Louise anguish of 
spirit. For Dr. Jack arrived a gorgeous and 
expensive dressing-case as large as a small 
safe, all complete, with gold and silver backs 
and handles; and for Rose a silver tea-service 
of the most elaborate pattern, that she could 
not use except on high state and festival oc- 
casions. Poor Louise blushed scarlet when 
she saw them ; she would rather have had 
him send something like Mrs. Valentine’s 
butter-knife, though Mrs. Lennard declared 
that it looked thin and stingy. Rose would 
suffer torments for fear of burglars every time 
she left the house ; it would be like owning 
diamonds that one had to keep at a bank. 
What was the use of it? But she said noth- 
ing. Rose was pleased, though a good deal 
startled by it ; and since what she considered 
the day of her doom had been settled, she 
had grown quiet and passive, and was visibly 
thinner and paler. The day of Rose’s wed- 
ding she looked like a spirit, and Mr. Waring 
almost felt as if she would melt into air be- 
fore his very eyes, if that November day were 
not very near. 

A few days later Marion Waring came to 
see his lady love, but found her invisible 
from headache, a euphemism for a crying fit 
on account of Rose’s loss and general unhap- 
piness. He was rather glad of the opportu- 
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nity it afforded him of having a little private 
conversation with Mrs. Lennard, that he had 
been turning over in his mind for some 
time. 

“It is nothing serious,” Mrs. Lennard ex- 
plained, in answer to his anxious inquiries. 

“Do you think she has been looking at 
all well lately ?” said Mr. Waring. ‘I won- 
der if she has any special fancy about where 
she would like to go for a wedding tour.” 

“T don’t think so,” replied her mother. 
“ Had you any plans to propose ?” 

“Well, I think I had better take her down 
to Los Angeles, and try to get some of her 
color back for her. So, if it won’t give you 
too much trouble, Mrs. Lennard, will you 
find out if that strikes herfancy? And that 
reminds me. About the wedding now. She 
gets so nervous if I mention the subject, that 
I thought it was better to talk to you about 
it. Now, I know that girls like pretty wed- 
dings and long dresses and orange flowers 
and bridesmaids, and all the paraphernalia, 
and I want Louise to have the best there is 
going, of course. ” He got up and 
walked about as he usually did when he was 
at all embarrassed. ‘“ Well, I only wanted to 
say that you must do all the shopping, and 
get her all the things she needs, and have 
everything she takes a fancy to, and flowers 
and supper—lI don’t know about those things, 
but you do—-everything for a first-class wed- 
ding, and give the bills to me.” 

He sat down again and waited for an an- 
swer, but Mrs. Lennard was too much over- 
come toreply. She made an effort or two 
to speak, but the vision of Louise as a bride 
with all the adjuncts of an expensive trous- 
seau was too much for her, and she burst 
into tears. 

“Oh, my dear woman!” exclaimed Mr. 
Waring in great distress. ‘“‘Don’t do that. 
Whatever you do, don’t cry. [’malways blun- 
dering with women, but I didn’t mean to 
hurt your feelings.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” sobbed Mrs. Lennard, re- 
covering herself, ‘but everything you do is 
so thoughtful and generous. It seems to me 
too good to be true, that my Louise is the 
one to benefit by all this.” 


So— 


? 
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“Oh!” said Mr. Waring, much relieved. 
“Is that all! Now you will remember, ev- 
erything she wants.” 

The next evening, after the children were 
in bed, and the remaining members of the 
family were surrounding the lamp, Mrs. Len- 
nard laid down the dress she was darning for 
Susy, remarking : 

“Well, Louise, if you are to be married 
next month, we had better begin to make 
arrangements about your things.” 

“Why, of course,” said Mr. Lennard. 
“How much money do you think you will 
need, dear ?” 

“How much can you afford to let me 
have, father ?” 

“That isn’t at all necessary for you to 
know, Louise,” her mother interrupted. “We 
will go over to town some time next week, 
and begin selecting whatever is necessary for 
you to have as Marion Waring’s wife. Mrs. 
Valentine will tell me the best dressmaker, 
and you are to give yourself no further anxi- 
ety about the matter, and not trouble your 
father at all.” 

Frances looked up quickly at her sister, 
and turned even paler than usual, but said 
nothing. Louise blushed vividly, and her 
chest rose and fell hurriedly. 

“What else, mother?” she asked. 

“Of course, all his city friends are to be 
invited, and all the village. The church will 
be packed, and I want you to be worth look- 
ing at.” 

“Father, how much can you afford to let 
me have?” Louise asked again. 

“Well, Harry gave me a hundred dollars 
the other day, and as Rose paid for her own 
things with her school money and didn’t call 
on me for anything, you can have it all.” 

“Thank you, father. I only wanted to 
know,” she answered. ‘ Mother, does Mr. 
Waring insist on all this ?” 

“He only wants to please you, my child. 
He insists on nothing but what you like.” 

“Then tell him, please, that I am grateful 
for his generosity, but that I should prefer as 
quiet a wedding as I can have. Only the 
family ; and I will be married in a traveling 
dress. I won’t go beyond father’s hundred, 
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and if Frances and you will help me make 
the dress, I can keep within it, I think.” 

‘“* Louise, you are crazy.” 

“Indeed I am not, mother, but if you in- 
sist on this spectacle I will break the engage- 
ment tomorrow. What right has a churchfull 
of people to stare at me?” 

“ Louise, you disappoint me at every turn 
about this whole affair,” said her mother sor- 
rowfully. ‘* Frances, tell her how foolish 
and unkind she is.” 

“TI think she is quite right about this, 
mother,” was Frances’s unexpected answer, 
“and if Mr. Waring expostulates, I shall tell 
him so, too. I know just how Louise feels. 
What would all those people care about her, 
except to see how she looks, and speculate 
on how much her dress cost? Don’t you 
think so, father ?” 

**T think the children have the right of it 
this time, mother,” said Mr. Lennard. ‘ Mar- 
riage is too sacred a thing to be gone through 
as a show.” 

Mr. Waring did not insist on anything. 
Men, as a general thing, dislike a showy wed- 
ding, and he had only suggested it because 
he was sure from experience that most wom- 
en like it, and scarcely feel married without 
it. Louise was daily growing lovelier in his 
eyes, and he would not have cared if she had 
been married in the blue calico that had 
disturbed her so much on the day of their 
first meeting. 

The two people who most felt the depri- 
vation of the grand ceremonial were Mrs. 
Lennard and Mrs. Valentine, who wrote from 
San Francisco to offer her house for the cer- 
emony and subsequent reception, feeling that 
the display of wedding presents in her upper 
rooms would consecrate them for the winter. 

These same presents were numerous and 
costly. All Mr. Waring’s friends, men and 
women, sent some token of remembrance, 
and most of the village people who belonged 
to her father’s church, and liked her person- 
ally. 

Mrs. Valentine’s gift was always valuable 
in proportion to the importance of the wed- 
ding. Louise was marrying a man who was 
able to indulge every whim of hers, and the 
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silver that was sent would have furnished a 
hotel. Rose had married a man whose pro- 
vision for her would always be moderately 
comfortable, but she was by no means rich, 
and she just managed to have forks and 
spoons enough to set her table for a few 
friends. Of such is the kingdom of Mam- 
mon. 

Louise had persuaded her father to marry 
her, in spite of his efforts to refuse her as he 
did Rose. He was a quiet, sensitive man, 
clever enough in his own way, but abnor- 
mally conscientious and earnest, and he tried 
to explain to her how unjust it would be to 
grant her request, when he had said no to 
Rose. But Louise looked up at him with 
imploring eyes, that, by the gift of fortune, 
were three times as expressive as Rose’s, and 
said : 

“Oh, father, if there is to be any blessing 
on my marriage at all, I feel that it must 
come from you.” 

So he yielded, and Gilbert gave her away. 
Rose and Jack returned from their wedding 
journey the week before, and true to Lou- 
ise’s determination, no one who did not be- 
long to her own family was present, except 
Mrs. Valentine. 

That veteran society leader was terribiy 
disappointed in the whole thing. 

“ The bride was so frightened that she had 
turned positively blue,” she said, in describ- 
ing the scene to her daughter-in-law and sev- 
eral other interested listeners. “I don’t 
think brides ever look their best, but she had 
lost all the good looks she ever had. Then, 
she had on some dark dress, very badly made 
—no style to it at all—and a hat ; and alto- 
gether, it was the tamest performance I ever 
saw.” 

‘**How about the family?” inquired one 
of her visitors. 

“ Mrs. Lennard looked ready to dance the 
moment it was over. She showed me all 
the presents after we got back from church. 
The diamonds he gave the bride were simply 
the superbest things I ever laid my eyes on, 
and she wouldn’t wear ’em. I never saw 
such a girl. All the wedding arrangements 
were hers. He’ll have his hands full. Oh, 
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the family—they were perfectly delighted, of 
course. I never saw such a lucky girl; but 
I always said I saw capabilities in her, from 
the first—didn’t I, Hattie?” 

“She has beautiful eyes and very sweet 
manners,” said Mrs. Valentine, Jr., impar- 
tially. 

“T wonder how in the world she got him. 
Those rich men do marry the most unlikely 
women,” remarked another caller. “Are they 
going to live in San Manuel all winter ?” 

“So they say now,” replied Mrs. Valen- 
tine. ‘ He will either buy or build for her 
over here, but of course they want to look 
about them. She will be a great accession, 
you may take my word for it; and if Marion 
Waring hadn’t married her, I should have 
brought her out myself, and given her a start. 
I feel very proud of that match.” 

**Now, you will have to look about for 
Lily,” said quiet little Mrs. Hattie. 

“Lily says she means to leave off flirting 
and marry this year,” said Mrs. Valentine, 
thoughtfully, “but for a popular girl to an- 
nounce that strikes me as a mistake. Peo- 


ple fancy she is losing her hold ; and if no- 
body should come forward, people would 


laugh at that speech. These things get re- 
peated so. I think I must warn Lily to mind 
what she says; it isn’t like her to be care- 
less.” 

“She has only a certain kind of clever- 
ness,” said Mrs. Valentine, Jr. ‘She hasn’t 
half the talent or good looks of Mrs. Waring. 
I am afraid poor Lily’s day is over.” 

So Mrs. Waring rose on the horizon of 
“society.” 


VIII. 


Mrs. LENNARD tried to persuade herself 
that she was as well satisfied with Louise’s 
letters from Los Angeles as she had been 
with Rose’s written during her honeymoon. 
But in spite of herself, she felt that Louise 
missed her old home life more than she had 
expected, and found no compensation in the 
beauties of orange groves and vineyards 
around the Sierra Madre Villa, which she 
frankly declared to be an unspeakable bore. 
This was a new word in Louise’s vocabulary, 
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and Mrs. Lennard did not like it at all. So 
she was not very much surprised when Lou- 
ise wrote that after a two weeks’ stay they 
had had quite enough of the Sierra Madre 
Villa and Los Angeles, and were going up 
to San Francisco. There they would stay 
at some hotel for a few days, and then make 
their home for the winter at San Manuel. 

Mr. Waring had seen with concern that 
his pretty bride moped, and carried her back 
to the city with all the speed he could. Once 
there he went to Mrs. Valentine, who was 
his sheet anchor, and asked her to divert 
Louise by providing her with a complete out- 
fit. 

“* She wants something to amuse her,” he 
said, “and I know women like shopping bet- 
ter than anything else. Get her everything 
you think she needs, and never mind what 
she says.” 

Louise was willing enough to be diverted, 
and went up several degrees in Mrs. Valen- 
tine’s estimation by her good taste, and the 
instinct with which she selected the most ap- 
propriate articles, doing extremely well for a 
novice in such matters. In ten days’ time 
her wardrobe satisfied Mr. Waring’s eye, 
grown fastidious where she was concerned, 
and he felt that her costumes did credit to 
his fortune and her own beauty; she looked 
as he had seen her in his mind’s eye. 

They went to the theater several times, 
and he was immensely amused and pleased 
at her naive delight in it, and also at the trib- 
ute of admiration given to his choice by nu- 
merous opera glasses turned on her, which 
at first she did not notice, but which embar- 
rassed her not a little after she became con- 
scious of them. 

She had little time to write, and no time 
to cross the bay and see her family, as every 
moment of her day was taken up. They 
fretted at her being so near, and not being 
able to see her; but going to the city was an 
item in their slender finances, and, besides, 
it scarcely seemed worth while, as she was 
coming back to them so soon. Rose might 
have gone over to see her, but she was stand- 
ing on her dignity a little, as Louise had not 
honored her by a separate letter. Harry, of 
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course, had seen her, and reported in a vague 
way to the others that she was improved, but 
could not explain how. 

Louise had been married nearly a month, 
and; as yet, had not discovered that her hus- 
band was a monster in human shape. So 
she was beginning to take life with him a lit- 
tle more easily, especially as she was relieved 
from his presence all day, and in the evening 
he was always planning some new amuse- 
ment for her. Under these circumstances, 
her ten days inthe city did more towards re- 
storing her to her old self than all the soft 
air of the San Gabriel Mission. 

She finally wrote to her mother to expect 
them bythe latest Saturday train of that week, 
and was in such gay spirits at the thought of 
seeing them all again that Mr. Waring was 
almost sorry he had not taken her directly 
home from the southern country. ‘The more 
he thought of it, however, the more dissatis- 
fied he became with the arrangement. He 
wanted her to himself the first evening that 
they took possession of their joint home. 
He began to feel quite romantic on the sub- 
ject. He wanted to enjoy undisturbed the 
sight of her sitting at the head of his table, 
and his own feeling of ownership of her anda 
home for the first time in his life. But all 
the Lennards would meet her at the train, 
and they would go home in a body, stay 
there all the evening, and make a general 
scene of rejoicing, in which he could already 
in his mind’s eye see himself shoved into the 
background. 

“What do you say to going home tomor- 
row evening instead of Saturday ?” he said to 
Louise on Thursday evening, as she gathered 
up handkerchief and opera glass before they 
started for the theater. 

“Oh, lovely!” she responded. “The 
sooner the better forme. Will you telegraph 
to them tomorrow morning, then ?” 

Going home to her meant seeing her father 
and mother and sisters. She had been dis- 
appointed already about seeing Gilbert, for, 
just before she came back to the city, he had 
been sent by his paper to write up the Soci- 
ety Islands ; and to her homesick soul get- 
ting back to them a day earlier than she ex- 
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pected was like having dinner an hour earlier 
toa hungry man. Mr. Waring felt a little 
hurt that her new position as mistress of a 
house and an independent woman, made so 
by him, should go for nothing in her reflec- 
tions and anticipations. It was to seeing 
mother and Frances that she looked forward, 
not to taking possession of her new home, 
and entering a new life with him. But after 
a moment he considered that this was natu- 
ral, and the reflection strengthened him in 
his previous resolve to have an evening by 
himself with her, and feel himself a married 
man and a householder. 

“T don’t think I would telegraph,” he said, 
in a dissuading tone. ‘ You have written 
that you are going over Saturday; let us give 
them a surprise. I must come back here to 
business in the morning, you know, and you 
can spend all day Saturday with them instead 
of Sunday. What do you say? Don’t you 
like the idea of surprising them, by walking 
in on them early in the morning, instead of 
meeting them all at the train, before a crowd? 

““Oh yes, very much,” she answered me- 
chanically. It never occurred to her to op- 
pose him. She imagined he was so accus- 
tomed to his own way, that he would sweep 
away all her objections without even hearing 
them. She had been counting on that meet- 
ing at the station ever since it had been de- 
cided that they were to spend the winter at 
San Manuel instead of in the city. Over and 
over again she had pictured to herself the ea- 
ger curiosity with which they would look along 
the windows as the train came in. She could 
see herself springing from the step into her 
mother’s arms, see Frances’ white face bright- 
en with pleasure, hear their confused ques- 
tions tripping over each other without wait- 
ing for answers, see herself looking from one 
dear face into the other, as they all drove to 
install her in her new home. And now—it 
was all going to be stupid and quiet, just like 
going toany hotel. She seemed to have been 
arriving at hotels and leaving them all her 
life, though she had, in reality, made the 
change just twice. 

“Well, here we are at home, little wife,” 
said Mr. Waring, jovially, as he lifted her out 
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of the carriage, and half carried her up the 
front steps in his delight and pride of pos- 


session. ‘You know I told you one day 


that everything of mine was yours, and I 
want you to feel it thoroughly. I believe you 
are more nervous today than you were when 
we were married.” 

They were standing now in the wide hall, 


which was a room of itself. Light and fires 
were everywhere, and a general sense of 
warmth and comfort, coming in out of the 
dark December evening. It had been a 
warm, sunny day, like so many early winter 
days in California; but crossing the bay on 
the boat, just in the twilight, and the ride in 
the train trom the boat to the village, had 
made her chilly, and she stood before the 
blaze in the hall, pulling off her gloves, and 
making a very pretty picture, with one fault- 
less little boot resting on the hearth. 

“Now, put on something silk, and make 
yourself pretty, and we’ll have dinner,” said 
Mr. Waring, in a voice that seemed to grow 
bigger and heartier with every word, until it 
fairly echoed along the polished wooden 
floors and wainscoted walls. 

To him, a silk dress represented every- 
thing that was beautiful and expensive in the 
attire of woman. Satin, velvet, cloth, of four 
times the value, was nothing to him in com- 
parison with silk, as Louise learned by expe- 
rience; and later, when she showed him a 
new dress to be admired, she always respond- 
ed, “Yes, there is silk in it,” to his eager 
inquiry: “Is it silk?”—having seen disap- 
pointment and a disregard of her most cher- 
ished gowns follow a negative answer. 

She went down stairs to dinner with curi- 
ous sensations. Her dressing-room was the 
very room looking out on the mountain 
that had been the scene of her first refusal 
of the man who was now her husband ; and 
when she took her seat at the head of the 
table, very much shrunken from its propor- 
tions on that day, she vividly remembered 
every moment of that singular lunch party, 
and blushed as she remembered. 

Mr. Waring was delighted with the suc- 
cess of his domestic arrangements, and as 
she poured out his after-dinner coffee, he felt 
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a glow of luxurious ease. and satisfaction in 
being a family man that spread to his whole 
demeanor, and half amused Louise, but 
made her half angry, too. Unless a woman 
is very much in love, she resents the attitude 
an accepted lover or a husband takes towards 
her, an attitude of ownership that grates on 
her sense of independent existence and will. 
His very admiration of her takes the form of 
having made her himself, and made her so 
well that no one could possibly suggest an 
improvement. He admires her as part of 
himself, a state of mind that she very soon 
discovers ; and that, perhaps, is the cause of 
many a woman’s unnecessary aggressiveness 
towards the rest of the world. 

Mr. Waring often told Louise to do what 
she liked, only to be happy; but she felt 
that if she had her own way, it was he that 
gave it to her, not she that took it by right; 
and she chafed under the feeling. 

After dinner they went into an exquisite lit- 
tle library, small only by comparison with the 
other rooms, and literally lined with books. 
One of the severest blows to Mrs. Ripley, in 
parting with the house, had been the neces- 
sity of giving up the library, because she was 
obliged to live in a house too small to store 
the books, and her two girls cared nothing 
for reading. 

To have all these for her very own was a 
great pleasure to Louise; she came of a 
reading stock, and in her girlish days she 
would have been starved for books, if it had 
not been for the kindness of friends, who, 
knowing her fondness for reading, lent her 
books and magazines from time to time: yet 
with her pleasure as she wandered from case 
to case, pulling down a book here and there, 
came the pain to her that it was purchased 
by the sacrifice of the Ripleys’ all; and 
every time the new beauty and completeness 
of her home struck her, so often did her 
mind revert to them in a tiny house, econo- 
mizing as her family had always done, only 
with the sorrow’s crown of sorrow added. 
Her conscience had troubled her from the 
hour she knew she was to live in the house, 
for she felt sure that Marion Waring, being 
a rich man, had ground down the widow to 
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the very last dollar she was willing to take, 
and she was persuaded that they must exe- 
crate her without knowing her, that she 
should enjoy all the beautiful things they 
had been obliged to leave behind. 

She tried to read, but Mr. Waring liked 
his cigar after dinner while he read his paper, 
and the smoke made her head ache, though 
she had hastened to assure him that she did 
not mind it at all, when he asked her. She 
plunged her face into a Satsuma bowl of 
fresh roses, of which the butler had stripped 
the bushes near the house in her honor; she 
glanced up again, and found that Mr. War- 
ing had gone sound asleep, as middle-aged 
men are apt to do, having finished his cigar 
and his paper; and as she knew it was Gil- 
bert’s paper, she softly filched it from him, 
and looked it over, to see whether any of 
Gilbert’s Shaksperian productions in the way 
of correspondence had arrived yet, though 
she knew it was too soon to expect anything 
from him ; and then fell to thinking how near 
her people were, and that she could not see 
them, and began to grow very miserable, 
when she suddenly felt that her husband was 
looking at her, and quite wide awake. 

She tried to brighten, but she was too 
woe-begone to make much of a success of it, 
and he knew well enough what the matter 
was. He was fond enough of her to feel as 
if he had defrauded her of something for his 
own gratification ; so to atone, he said in- 
dulgently : 

“ Kun upstairs and get your wraps on. It’s 
only half past eight, and we will give them 
their surprise tonight.” 

The joyous light in her face, and the spring 
with which she vanished from the room, 
scarcely waiting for him to finish his sen- 
tence, made him sigh as well as smile. It 
became altogether a smile as she came rac- 
ing down stairs in a bewitching bonnet, with 
her fur-lined cloak flying out behind her 
like wings. 

Seeing him walking up and down the hall, 
and knowing by that sign that the carriage 
had not yet come around, she threw open 
the drawing-room door, tossed a pair of long 
gloves on the piano, as if she had never worn 
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anything else in her life, and sitting down, 
rattled off a popular waltz that set Mr. War- 
ing’s teeth on edge, with a touch worthier 
of a better composition. Then, as she heard 
the wheels on the graveled drive, she sprang 
up, crying gleefully, “Oh, Marion, don’t you 
wish you could dance?” whirled past him 
through the front door, down the steps, and 
into the carriage, before he fairly got his 
breath, causing Tom Frye to suppose that his 
new mistress was a little out of her senses to 
be going out alone, until he saw Mr. Waring 
come down to the carriage in hat and over- 
coat, and the discreet Jenkins, the butler, in 
the door, impassive as a wooden image. 

When they reached her father’s house, he 
helped her out and held open the gate for 
her to enter, but did not follow her. She 
had reached the door before the click of the 
closing gate fell on her ear. 

“Why, Marion!” she exclaimed, flying 
back in surprise. ‘‘ Aren’t you coming in?” 

“ Well, I have to see Birnie over here on 
business, and I thought you could havea lit- 
tle visit alone with them first. I'll come 
and fetch you presently.” 

** Good bye, then,” and she went back to 
the house. 

It was decidedly unreasonable of Louise, 
but she was inclined to be a little hurt that 
he had made giving her pleasure a pretext 
for a necessary business errand. In reality, 
he could have talked with Birnie just as well 
the next day, and made him the excuse for 
letting her meet her family without him, as 
he guessed that his presence would be a re- 
straint. 

She rang the bell, swept past the stolid- 
faced Sing, and was among them all before 
they had recovered from the effect of the 
sharp peal she had sent ringing through the 
quiet house. Then came the tumult of hugs, 
kisses, and incoherent questions, for which 
she had been longing, and her homesickness 
was cured. 

“ How did it happen that I didn’t see you 
on the boat?” inquired Harry, who stood 
looking at her with a broad smile of pleasure. 

“We came by the narrow gauge, and you 
always come by the other,” replied his sister. 
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“JT don’t know why Mr. Waring came over 
today instead of tomorrow,” she added, in 
answer to a question from her father. “ Yes, 
mother, I suggested telegraphing, but he said 
it would be a nice surprise. I didn’t see it 
in that light myself, but I didn’t like to say 
so; and here I am, my blessed people, and 
glad to get here. Oh, Frances, you don't 
look well !” 

“T’ve been sick most of the time since 
you went away, but we didn’t like to speak 
of it,” said Frances, carelessly for herself, 
but holding Louise’s hand and waist as if she 
never meant to let her go. She lived so con- 
stantly in the shadow of death that she had 
ceased to dread it ; the only thing that she 
feared was that her hour might come when 
Louise was away, and she felt that she could 
not start out on that unknown journey with- 
out Louise’s parting kiss and hand-grasp. 

“It’s such a pity Rose isn’t here. Har- 
ry, just go and ask her to come over. Say 
that Louise has come,” said Mrs. Lennard. 
“ And Jack, if he can,” she called, after he 
had shut the door. 

Then as they stood smiling at each other 
in silent delight, Louise suddenly pressed 
Frances’s arm with a soft little giggle of pleas- 
ure, for there in the door-way stood two 
small, bare-foot, white-robed figures, with 
hanging hair and round eyes full of mingled 
sleep and curiosity, blinking at the light 

“You little angels, ’'ve come home! ” 
cried Louise, gathering them both into her 
arms, and devouring them with kisses. 

“They will take their deaths,” said the 
more practical mother, foreseeing flaxseed 
tea and mustard plasters in the near future. 
“Children, go right back to bed.” 

“No, no, mother,” pleaded Louise. ‘‘ Julia, 
run up stairs, and get on some shoes and a 
wrapper, and this baby we will settle ina 
minute. The night is perfectly heavenly. 
She couldn’t catch cold.” 

She unclasped her cloak, wrapped Susy 
in it, and sat down with her in her lap. Susy 
was in the seventh heaven of rapture, nest- 
ling in the unaccustomed fur, with the faint 
violet perfume breathed from Louise’s ruf- 
fles all about her. Julia presently returned, 
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carefully and completely dressed, after her 
“little old maid” fashion. Rose and Harry 
appeared a few moments later, and Louise, 
leaning back in her chair, began, “ Now,” 
and plunged into talk with all her might. 

And yet, with all her enthusiasm over 
getting home again, things seemed changed 
in some subtle way. Much as she tried to 
cheat herself into the belief that she was one 
of them again, she knew all the time that 
she was not quite in her old place. She 
glanced about the room. It seemed differ- 
ent—the ceiling lower, the space more filled 
with people and furniture, the lamp dimmer, 
the air more pervaded with reminiscences of 
dinner, than she remembered it all. Not 
but that she loved them as well as ever, but 
she appreciated her new surroundings as 
she never had done before, and she felt that 
she was breathing a freer atmosphere. It 
would cramp her expanding energies and 
rapidly developing tastes to come back to 
the old life after that small experience of the 
new, and yet— 

“T don’t blame you a bit for wanting to 
have your house all to yourself when you 
first got there,” said Rose. “I know how I 
felt. After you had all gone, Jack and I 
looked at each other, and I said, ‘ Our house, 
Jack !’ and he said, ‘Our house,’ and then 
we took each other round the waist, and 
danced until we were tired.” 

“Well, I’m sure if we had known how lit- 
tle we were wanted, we would all have wait- 
ed, and called formally on Mrs. Dr. Percy 
the next day,” said Louise, with some pique 
at her words, and some envy of her state of 
mind. Her own impulse to dance had been 
at the thought of seeing them all again, and 
Rose’s had been at the thought that she 
should see no more of them for a little while. 

‘Of course you know I meant nothing of 
the kind,” said Rose, heartily, seeing the 
blunder she had made in trying to soften the 
blow of Louise’s unannounced arrival, which 
she saw had wounded her step-mother. “I 
only meant— ” 

It was with real relief that she saw Mr. 
Waring come in, to interrupt her explana- 
tion. 
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“You finished your business with Mr. 
Birnie in short order, didn’t you?” said Lou- 
ise, after the small tumult of his welcome had 
somewhat subsided. 

“T imagined you would think so,” he 
replied, with an amused twinkle in his eyes. 
“I’ve been gone an hour and a half.” 

They all protested, and looked incredu- 
lous, and Louise presently decided that it 
was time to go. She carried Susy up stairs, 
and put her in bed, since it was the only 
method of getting her cloak to wear home, 
in spite of vigorous rebellion on the part of 
that young person. 

“You ought to have married Mr. Waring 
instead of me,” said Louise, when her small 
sister had resigned herself to her fate on con- 
dition of Louise’s bringing her over the cloak 
and a gold bracelet, “to play lady” with. 
Never was there such a born reveler in the 
pomps and vanities as Susy. She was not 
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nearly as pretty as Julia, but dress was her 
passion, and to look in the glass her delight. 

*Genie’s been here,” she murmured, as 
Louise kissed her good bye, “and he said I 
had the prettiest hair he ever saw on a little 
girl.” 

“Who ?” inquired Louise. ‘“ You mustn't 
remember and repeat compliments, Susy. 
People only tell you those things because 
you like them, and not because they are true. 
Your hair zs lovely, though.” 

And with this first lesson in worldly wis- 
dom and its antidote delivered, Mrs. War- 
ing descended to the others. 

Mr. Waring was already outside the door, 
when Louise said to her mother : 

** And who is this Genie that I have been 
hearing about ?” 

“Oh, Eugene Fleming,” 
mother. “I will tell you 
when you come tomorrow. 


returned her 
all about him 
Good night.” 
Flelen Lake. 
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GERMAN EXPATRIATION TREATY. 


THE volume of emigration from Germany 
to the United States, and the fact that it is 
so largely composed of young men, who 
would be subject to military service if they 
remained at home, is the cause of irritations 
to the German government, and of many dis- 
turbing questions between that government 
and the United States. The measures taken 
by the government to limit the effects of that 
emigration upon its social and military sys- 
tems create discontents among our German 
fellow citizens. ‘These are matters of grave 
import in their tendencies, and should be 
fully understood by those who have in charge 
our public tranquility. 

Germany is exceedingly military in all its 
policies. All its young men, without excep- 
tion, are put into its military service, and 
pass years of their lives there, save that those 
who have graduated from certain schools, 
and are able to pass a high examination, are 


dismissed from the army after one year’s ser- 
vice, if they relieve the government of all 
expense on their account during such ser- 
vice. In case of war, however, they also 
are called back to a military life. By such 
universality of military service, that power 
has always enrolled a vast army, exceedingly 
expensive, although the pay of privates and 
subaltern officers is small; and it is a curious 
question, which time only can solve, how 
soon the great cost of its army will break up 
its military system, and so leave it a prey to 
its eager neighbors. As a similarly costly 
organization prevails in all the European 
States, it is really a question of disarmament 
or of bankruptcy, and which nation can the 
longest postpone a catastrophe. 

Germany is compelled by its geographical 
location to keep up a great army as the 
price of national existence. Before the 
formation of the empire, it was the battle- 
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ground of Europe. It has been more har- 
assed by wars, more stripped and _ harried, 
than any other equal portion of the earth’s 
surface. During the Thirty Years’ War, 
three-fourths of the population of Prussia 
perished, and nearly all movable property 
was swept away. It was always a magnet 
for the steel of itsneighbors. Frederick the 
Great nearly destroyed it, in his heroic and 
masterly efforts to vindicate its right toa 
peaceable existence, but left it more secure 
and happy than he found it. He proved 
the sterling value of the German as a sol- 
dier—a lesson lost under one of his succes- 
sors, to be again taught by the present ruler. 
lhe open plains of Germany invite the foe, 
and an artificial barrier of bayonets seems 
indispensable to prevent his entrance. 

Russia and France are the natural foes of 
Germany. It is possible for these peoples 
to live in peace for a quarter of a century at 
a time. But all the while there are race 
jealousies ; suspicions, the manifestations of 
which are suppressed more or less success- 
fully ; and memories of former conflicts and 
territorial seizures, all of which need but time 
or Opportunity promising vengeance to be- 
come uncontrollable. With these vigilant 
foes on either hand, and the minor states of 
Kurope rather consenting to than liking the 
German exterior policy, the strongest induce- 
ments exist for the German Empire to keep 
at its best its military arm, even though it 
compels the presence of the tax-gatherer with 
exorbitant demands at every fireside and 
every center of industry. 

Hence, Germany is exceedingly military 
in all its tendencies, and all propositions are 
judged by government and people from a 
military standpoint. ‘The emigration and ex- 
patriation question saps directly the military 
force of the empire: for it is mostly the vig- 
orous young men that emigrate. They leave 
behind the aged and infirm, as well as the 
maidens—for it is only exceptionally that the 
young German sends back for the fraulein 
to come and share his lot in his new home. 
If he had special attachment before leaving, 
he may do so; but usually he finds friends 
and attractions among the daughters of the 
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new land. From this cause there is an 
alarming excess of women in Germany, from 
which arise questions of extreme perplexity, 
which need not be dwelt upon here. 

When the period for his military service 
to begin arrives, the name of the young man 
is called in his native district, where the rec- 
ord is kept of his birth, and none exists of 
No official record exists of his 
emigration. ‘To the summons served on his 
relations he makes no response. He is ab- 
sent in America. The law imposes a fine 
in all cases where there is a failure to appear, 
and judgment is passed in court against the 
absentee, in pursuance of the general rule. 
He returns in a few years, perhaps, and re- 
appears in his native village, and is at once 
arrested, or other means taken to enforce 
the judgment. Generally he appeals to the 
American legation, and shows to it, by his 
naturalization paper and passport, that he is 
an American citizen; and the legation claims 
his release as such, or remission of the fine, 
under the treaty between the two countries. 
It is impossible in a clear case to avoid the 
release; the fine is remitted if collected, and 
for two years thereafter the youth walks about 
his old home, the object of envy, perhaps, 
of the youth of his age, who are standing 
guard in all weathers at the city gates and 
elsewhere. The treaty prescribes the term 
of two years as the limit of his allowed stay, 
after which he may be held to have lost his 
foreign citizenship. But often he does not 
wish to leave at the end of the two years; 
he may desire to marry and settle down 
there, or engage in business. Then there 
are more proceedings and more irritation, 
ending in a short further limit being assigned 
for his remaining in Germany. The effect of 
all this is to annoy the German government, 
by so often compelling it to quit its hold on 
its native-born, and by its tendency to demor- 
alize its young soldiers, before whom this ex- 
ample of freedom from military service is 
paraded. 

It may be that the emigrant returns after 
he has passed the age of military service, 
bringing with him young children, born in 
America, or has children born in Germany 


his death. 
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after his return there. These arrive at the 
military age, and then there is more struggle 
and resistance, with intervention by the le- 
gation, over the question of the liability of 
these to military service. These children 
have lived there, it may be, since infancy, 
with parents who never seem disposed to re- 
turn to the United States; they may know 
nothing of the country of their asserted citi- 
zenship, or even of its language; are German 
in all their views and feelings, except the 
want of a disposition to serve in the Ger- 
man armies. Naturally, they care little for 
a country which they have never seen, and 
never would see, if they could live in Ger- 
many unmolested. To German official eyes 
there may be some sham in the pretense of 
such American nationality ; and the local 
authorities, especially, are slow to credit these 
youths with good faith in its assertion. They 
gather them into the army on a venture, giv- 
ing Germany the benefit of the doubt, until 
recalled to the necessity of liberating them 
by the mandate of the general government. 
It is not entirely strange that these things, 
occurring constantly all over the empire, 
should prejudice representative Germans, 
whose view is from a German standpoint, 
against the treaty, even as it now exists, and 
certainly deter them from enlarging it. 
Thus the view which the German govern- 
ment would be likely to take of the proposi- 
tion now being mooted by our minister at 
that court, to enlarge the term during which 
German Americans may remain, when visit- 
ing the fatherland, may be judged in advance. 
Even if Prince Bismarck were friendly to the 
United States, which he is not; and if he 
were willing to relax his military policy in 
favor of our citizens, which he is far from be- 
ing; and if he would negotiate a treaty by 
which returning Germans could reside at will 
in Germany, they and their children, and be 
free from military service, it is improbable 
that the Reichtag would readily concur in 
such action. However illiberal may appear 
the treaty from an American standpoint, it 
is regarded generally in Germany, and by in- 
fluential opposition members of the Reich- 
stag otherwise friendly to this country, as _ yell 
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as by the public press in great measure, as 
containing a bargain of which the United 
States has, by far, the better part. It is ap- 
parently thought that Germany has no equiv- 
alent for the concession of the right of ex- 
patriation of its young men of military age, 
and for the reappearance of these while still 
of that age, to demoralize their old associates 
by boasts of their freedom from military ser- 
vitude. Then there are constant efforts made 
to escape the performance of military duties 
under merely colorable naturalization, by 
those who intend to remain there perma- 
nently. Such persons visit the United States, 
and remain the bare time which enables them 
to be naturalized, and return to Germany for 
renewed and permanent residence. Such ac- 
tion makes the treaty unpopular in Germany, 
and unsatisfactory to the German govern- 
ment, as yielding too much to importunate 
and inconsiderate demands. 

The treaty of 1868 was negotiated under 
peculiar circumstances, by which Germany 
was induced to grant at that time more than 
its ordinary policy would concede. It had 
just finished the war with South Germany and 
Austria, and was preparing for a great and 
foreseen war with France, which came in due 
time. It needed foreign sympathy, which it 
could get from few directions. England was 
somewhat alienated by the Danish war; Rus- 
sia is always an.unreliable friend to the Ger- 
manic powers ; the wounds inflicted by the 
war of 1866 on its antagonists, notably on 
Austria, were still sore ; while the empire was 
not yet consolidated in feeling, and never 
became so until the great successes of the 
French war, achieved alike by Prussian and 
South German troops, made a feeling of com- 
radeship and union. ‘The sympathy and good 
will of a nation of 40,000,000 people was not 
to be thrown away in such a condition of 
things ; and it is not yet definitely settled in 
the European mind that the day may not 
come when America may use its great phys- 
ical and moral forces to influence matters in 
the other hemisphere. The United States 
had also emerged with astonishing success 
and vigor from the civil war. In every way 
there was much to induce the German gov- 
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ernment to yield to our persuasions, and con- 
cede propositions that it would ordinarily 
contest tothe last. The expatriation treaty 
secured by the United States was termed by 
a distinguished diplomatist at that court, “an 
exceptional success,” and it was such largely 
for the foregoing reasons. 

Due credit is given to the German gov- 
ernment for obeying the letter of the treaty, 
distasteful as its effects are to it, and injuri- 
ous to its interests. But it cannot be as- 
serted to have willingly assented to its liberal 
interpretation, especially of late years. Mor- 
itz Busch, Under Secretary of State at Ber- 
lin, and therefore writing under the obser- 
vation of Bismarck, and probably by his 
inspiration, said in an article published last 
July, in “ Harper’s Magazine,” that Bismarck 
is accustomed to bend individuals and na- 
tions to his will. It must be allowed that 
the great German never hesitates to attempt 
this process, and succeeds often by audacity, 
where the means of defeating him are ample 
with the nation that he defies. Thus, he 
ordered a large proportion of American 


products to be excluded from the empire, on 
pretenses easily ascertained to be unfounded, 
his real motive being to be rid of an irksome 
competition with home products ; and relied 
with apparent success upon the good nature 
or indolence of the United States, not to re- 


spond by a retaliation that would have 
closed half the workshops of Germany, and 
produced a crisis of appalling magnitude. 
His experiment was a great success, and 
he seems to be encouraged by its result to 
still further efforts of the same kind. It was 
observed at the time that he did not resort 
to a change in protective duties to keep out 
our productions, but to an order in council, 
based on alleged unsoundness of the pro- 
hibited articles. So, in the matter of the 
residents of Germany, and the recognition 
of their American citizenship, he does not 
denounce the treaty, but he sets his agents to 
harshly execute its exceptional clauses, so as 
to limit as much as possible its beneficial re- 
sults to German Americans. Recently, all of 
this class were ordered to leave at once the 
Island of Fohr. For the past two years, syste- 
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matic action has been taken for the expulsion 
of all Americans having sons born on German 
soil, and all German-Americans living there 
with their sons born in the United States. 
Very considerable hardships have ensued to 
doctors in good practice, merchants, bank- 
ers, mechanics, etc. These have the alter- 
native placed before them, to become Ger- 
mans, which would make their sons liable to 
military service, or to leave the country 
within a limited time. There is no doubt 
that this is within the letter of the treaty. A 
German naturalized in the United States, 
may thereafter pass two years in his native 
land, and no more. But it certainly was 
not intended by the treaty to sanction the 
idea that men long past the military age, en- 
gaged in the business affairs which concern 
the two countries, could, under its provisions, 
be ignominiously expelled from that country, 
with the alternative of losing for themselves 
and their families the honor or advantage of 
American citizenship. If such was the 
theory of those who adopted it, and Bis- 
marck is only executing the treaty in letter 
and spirit, then such an agreement is not in 
consonance with our national dignity, and 
the United States government should seek 
to find some method by which its citizens, 
native or adopted, who are guiltless of crime, 
can be assured of security while traveling or 
residing abroad. 

The inconveniences which Germany finds 
to its military policy have been fairly stated. 
But these are not so great as those which 
arise to a friendly power from the inhospi- 
table treatment of its citizens, while doing 
business or residing abroad. ‘The military 
system of France is as extended and exacting 
as that of Germany. Yet there is not such 
invidious action against our citizens of French 
birth residing in France. The aim of the 
German government is to break up the emi- 
gration of its people to the United States. 
Every possible means to this end is resorted 
to. It is a punishable offense to distribute 
pamphlets or placards describing or recom- 
mending lands in the United States ; to so- 
licit persons to emigrate ; to organize parties 
for that purpose ; to advertise the advantage 
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of steam lines sailing for America. No per- 
son can act as agent for any steamship com- 
pany, without special permission of the au- 
thorities, and his license is revoked if he 
does not confine his advertisements to a 
statement of days for sailing, and similar col- 
orless matter. If the emigrant returns after 
some years, he is narrowly watched by the 
authorities; annuyed in many ways, besides 
the attempt to enforce the fines levied on him 
during his absence ; and is clearly given to 
understand, especially in the outlying dis- 
tricts, that he had better leave as soon as 
possible. 

On the other hand, it is Bismarck’s favor- 
ite idea, that if the stream of German emi- 
gration can be turned into colonies belonging 
to Germany, these colonies will trade exclu- 
sively with the Fatherland, remain under its 
tutelage, pay it taxes, send it soldiers for its 


wars, and in effect enlarge the territory of 


the empire. Hence, he seeks vigilantly every 
unoccupied fied de terre on earth—in South 
Africa, in the Caroline Islands, wherever he 
can find an unoccupied or a loosely held 
spot. ‘To protect these prospective posses- 
sions, he has organized an important navy ; 
and to secure a location for them, he does 
not weary in seeking to “bend nations to his 
will.” 

It seems strange that a statesman of Bis- 
marck’s ability does not realize one of the 
most obvious lessons of history, viz: that 
there is no national possession of such doubt- 
ful benefit as a distant colony. 
such a community grows strong enough, 
it declares its independence. Meanwhile, it 
attends selfishly to its own interests, protects 
its own industries, puts a tariff upon the pro- 
ductions of the mother country, as well as 
on those of other countries ; and, instead of 
paying taxes for the benefit of the home gov- 
ernment, it is always demanding from"that 
government expenditures for its own protec- 
tion or improvement. If it is molested in 
this mode of providing for its “own happi- 
ness and comfort,” it only hastens its meas- 


As soon as 


ures of rebellion. 
Stringent as are the police regulations 
against soliciting emigration, it is found nec- 
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essary to provide laws acting upon the emi- 
grants themselves. The government has, 
therefore, proposed a bill regulating and con- 
trolling emigration. It is stated in the offi- 
cial press, that its object is “to regulate the 
powers of emigration agents, and to protect 
emigrants from fraud, and from being led 
away by false prospects, while granting to 
them the freedom prescribed by the consti- 
tution.” As the constitution provides that 
every German shall have the right of free 
emigration, the margin for such a law is 
small. It would be smaller, if the power to 
enact and enforce it were not so solidly up- 
held by countless bayonets. Read between 
the lines, this official statement of the purport 
of the measure means that emigration is to 
be restricted, less for the benefit of the emi- 
grant than to protect the country from deple- 
tion of its most vigorous elements. A color 
is given to the project, that it is for the for- 
mer object exclusively. The ‘* North Ger- 
man Gazette,” the official organ, said, in 
recommending the law, that “ thousands of 
emigrants are wandering about America, 
without money, without bread, and now with- 
out work,” and concludes its article in the 
following pitiful strain: “They are experi- 
encing the greatest distress, and are very 
sorry that they ever left the old country.” 
What gives more significance and practical 
force to the proposed measure, is the alleged 
purpose to provide against the emigration of 
those who might “ leave unfilled obligations.” 
This could be applied not only to those in 
debt, or to apprentices, but to those leaving 
dependent relatives, which would be true of 
all poor emigrants; and hence the law will 
really give power to the authorities to arrest 
any emigration, or make it very difficult, 
which is the end aimed at. The observance 
of the constitutional provision for free emi- 
gration, in the face of such a law, would be 
of that peculiar kind which is characteristic 
in hereditary monarchies, which rest as much 
on the military as on public opinion. But 
public opinion is scarcely the source or inter- 
preter of law in such a monarchy. 

With these compound motives—a desire 
to keep to its highest efficiency the military 
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organization of Germany, and dislike to the 
great stream of emigration which annually 
passes from the country to the United States, 
and which flows in spite of all his restrictive 
measures, and all his efforts to divert it else- 
where —it is not deemed possible that Bis- 
marck will consent to liberalize the Bancroft 
treaty ; and Bismarck is Germany. His fiat 


is as conclusive and resistless upon the course 
of public policy, as the influence of the moon 


upon the ocean tides. 

It is by no means certain, however, that it 
is to the interest of the United States to pro- 
mote the permanent residence of its citizens, 
whether native or foreign, abroad. ‘That 
class of aliens deserves no sympathy, who 
seek naturalization in the United States with- 
out any design of subjecting themselves by 
permanent residence to the duties and bur- 
dens of citizenship, and solely for the purpose 
of returning to their native country, and fix- 
ing their domicile and pursuing business 
therein, relying on such naturalization to 
evade the obligations of citizenship to the 
country of their native allegiance and actual 
lrabitation. To allow such pretensions would 
be to tolerate a fraud upon both govern- 
ments, enabling a man to enjoy the advan- 
tage of two nationalities, and to escape the 
duties and burdens of both. This is the 
view of our own government, and has led to 
much forbearance in judging the action of 
Germany. But there is no valid reason why 
a line should be drawn in this respect be- 
tween native and naturalized citizens, and 
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that the former should be tolerated as per- 
manent self-exiles, for their own pleasure, 
while demanding the protection of their 
home government. ‘There is a class of na- 
tive Americans who can be met with any- 
where in Europe, who live constantly abroad, 
because they have a contempt for the repub- 
lican simplicity of the United States. They 
are Americans in name, not in feeling. To 
them our institutions are a failure, for want 
of a privileged class that would give tone 
and dignity to our otherwise uninteresting 
and uncouth modes. Such affect to believe 
that all grace of manner departed from 
France with the Empire ; and that the Unit- 
ed States can never have any, until it recog- 
nizes an aristocracy of blood, and takes from 
this its rulers and its representatives abroad. 
These hangers on to the edge of foreign 
courts spend their incomes abroad, educate 
their children there in their own ideas, and 
honor the United States in no way except to 
draw from it the means of their butterfly ex- 
istence. What interest the United States has, 
in recognizing or protecting such as its citi- 
zens, has yet to be demonstrated. 

But to the large class of our citizens who 
go to Europe to travel, or to promote the 
trade between the two countries, and who re- 
main in heart as well as deed Americans, 
whether they be native or naturalized, the 
United States owes duties which it cannot 
adequately discharge towards the latter, un- 
der the limitations of the existing expatria- 
tion treaty with Germany. 

A. A. Sargent. 


MRS. ROSE’S ADVENTURE—AN AFTER CHRISTMAS STORY. 


Mrs. Rose was a matron of twenty-three, 
and three years married. Of course this was 
not her true name, but only one I have given 
her, because she was like nothing so much as 
a small, beautifully formed, exquisitely fra- 
grant blush rose. In all San Francisco, New 
York, or Washington society there was no 
brighter, lovelier, or sweeter litthe woman. 
She could dance, and sing, and walk, and 


talk, and ride, and swim, with a fervor and 
zest that was genuine, and with a vigor and 
spirit that was the wonder of all her lady 
friends, and the admiration of all her gentle- 
man acquaintances. She was always happy, 
always serene, and tireless in her pursuit of 
pleasure. One summer, after a whole sea- 
son of flitting from one fashionable resort to 
another, ending with a month’s stay at New- 
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port, a month of madcap frolic and pleasur- 
ing, the Roses returned to San Francisco, in 
order that Dick (Dick was Mrs. Rose’s hus- 
band) might look after his business a little, 
and also that they might be present at a wed- 
ding that was afoot; one that was sure to be 
followed by a real old-time round of merry 
making. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine Dick’s 
surprise the second day after their home 
coming, to find his wife at luncheon-time, ly- 
ing on a lounge in her own room, pale and 
languid. It was the more astounding, be- 
cause in all their married life he had never 
known such an occurrence before; but his 
astonishment was changed to fear, when she 
got up, put her head on his shoulder, and 
fainted in his arms. He did what any man 
would have done in such a case ; that is, he 
called every servant about the premises from 
the butler to the scullery maid, dispatched 
the cook for a doctor, the coachman for a 
cordial, and then stood looking at her, for 
all the world just like a great Newfoundland 
dog, dumb, but sympathetic. When the 
doctor came Dick stalked away to a window, 
and stood watching his neighbor’s Chinese 
cook taking home some fowls and a joint 
with as much interest as if he intended to 
dine there. He did not notice much about 
what was going on over by the lounge, till he 
heard the doctor say : 

““Mrs. Rose, I think you will die,” and 
then he clutched at his collar, as if it had 
suddenly got too tight for him, and some- 
thing seemed the matter with his legs, for he 
had to steady himself by a chair to keep from 
falling. ‘The spasm did not last long, how- 
ever, for the doctor’s words were followed by 
a ripple of laughter from Mrs. Rose, indica- 
tive of anything rather than life’s closing, and 
she said : 

“T shall do no such thing, doctor. I 
shouldn’t have a bit of a good time in heaven 
without Dick, and I’m going to live just as 
long as he does.” 

“Well, if you want to live, you’ve got to 
stop dancing, and stop turning night into 
day,” said the doctor. ‘See here, Dick, 
take her out into the country, where the air 
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is full of the odor of pine trees, and the 
breath of kine. See that she goes to bed at 
nine, and is up at six, and doesn’t have any- 
body around but farmers’ folk.” 

“1 detest the country, and I’m not going,” 
said Mrs. Rose stoutly. 

“Just as I expected,” the doctor said, 
‘“‘and that is why I told you that you would 
die. You need no medicine, madam. Good 
morning.” And before they really under- 
stood what the man was going to do, he was 
in the street and a block or two away. Then 
Dick crammed his hands in his pockets, and 
took a turn around the room looking at the 
pictures, and whistling a sort of a hybrid air. 
After a few minutes he stopped before an ug- 
ly little etching, and without looking arouna 
said, very much as if he were speaking out 
of the back of his head: 

“T say, Hetty” (Mrs. Rose’s name was 
Hester), “I’m going to take you down to 
San Luis Obispo, to Sprague’s. I'll go right 
out now, and wire Sprague that we will be 
there Saturday.” And then he made a spring 
for the door, very much as if somebody were 
after him with a bludgeon. 

Mrs. Rose sat up and stared. ‘‘ Whatever 
does ail Dick ?” she said: “I never saw him 
act so very queer.” 

The Roses went down into the country, 
just as Dick had said, and for a month Mrs. 
Rose spent most of her time lying in Mrs. 
Sprague’s parlor, very weak and ill; but at 
the end of that time she was better, and then 
there was an overturning in the Sprague 
household. All the maids and men about 
the ranch were her slaves at once, and 
served her as if they had no other object in 
life. ‘There wasn’t a cow on the place—and 
Sprague could count up a hundred or two— 
that she could not pet and fondle; and she 
had fashioned for herself a most bewitching 
dairy maid’s costume of some sort of pink 
stuff, with a white sunbonnet and kerchief, 
and some of the help had cleared away one 
corner of the dairy, and she actually made 
butter, and Dick ate it and called it good, 
poor fellow. 

All the time Dick’s business was getting 
into a terrible muddle, but whenever he sug- 
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gested returning to the city, Mrs. Rose would 
say : 

“O, not just yet, Dick, darling. I’m hav- 
ing such a beautiful time!” and what was 
business to him after hearing her say that ? 
But one day he came in, looking very vexed 
and worried. 

“ Hetty,” he said, “I’ve just had a dis- 
patch from Smith, and he is all out of sorts 
because I do not come back. I see no oth- 
er way but to go to town tonight, so that I 
can use the telegraph for a while. I don’t 
like to leave you, and—there, I believe I will 
not go.” 

“Oh yes, you will go!” said Mrs. Rose, 
“and you are not to be anxious about me, 
either. I am entirely well, now.” 

‘“T can never be thankful enough for that,” 
Dick said. ‘Only this morning I met a 
poor wretch who came all the way from the 
East, hoping that the climate may save his 
life; but he looked very ill, and told me he 
believed he had come too late. He has a 
wife and two children living in a squalid lit- 
tle cabin that some wood-choppers built over 
in the pines. The poor children looked ac- 
tually starved.” 

After Dick rode away, Mrs. Rose sat for a 
long time thinking. At length she said, mus- 
ingly : 

“Tt must be dreadful not to have enough 
to eat ; very, very dreadful”; and there was a 
deep furrow athwart the ivory forehead. 

Something was evidently troubling the 
usually placid little woman, for her four-o’- 
clock dinner was untasted, and for once the 
work in her miniature dairy partook rather 
of the nature of a duty than a pleasure. 

‘*T cannot endure it any longer,” she 
said, as she finished the last bit of playing at 
work for the night. “I must go to them, 
and see if they are starving.” 

She went to her room, and began filling 
a small basket with oranges and confections. 

“This is all very good,” she said, standing 
back and surveying the basket, “but if the 
children are really hungry, I suppose they 
ought to have something different ; but I do 
not know how to get it without telling Mrs. 
Sprague.” 
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But fortune seemed favoring her, for as 
she passed by the kitchen door she saw a sa- 
vory chicken pie standing on a table near. 

“This is just what they need,” she said, 
“and I can make it right with Mrs. Sprague 
when I come back”; and hastily wrapping it 
in a napkin, she started for a belt of pines 
that seemed at no great distance from the 
house. 

Some way, California landscapes are delud- 
ing. One sets out for an object that he 
imagines is but a few hundred yards away, 
and finds that a mile’s travel scarcely brings 
him any nearer; and by the time Mrs. Rose 
had reached the wood-road leading into the 
timber, the sun was down and the foreshad- 
owings of night lay thick about her. Now 
and then a great flock of quail arose from the 
path with a tremendous whirr, and the omi- 
nous hoot of the owls from the tall trees on 
either side made the lonesomeness more im- 
pressive. She was obliged to sit down and 
rest often, too, the load she carried grew so 
intolerably heavy. She had just come in 
sight of the cabin, when she saw the fog 
sweeping in, threatening to shut all mundane 
objects from sight. 

“T do not like to give up,” she said, “ but 
if it gets much darker, I cannot find my way 
back.” 

She had planned to deposit her gifts before 
the cabin door, and steal away in the deep- 
ening twilight without making her presence 
known ; but as she stood still considering 
whether or not to return, a coyote leaped 
from a brush pile close by, and with a dismal 
howl ran across the road in front of her. 
Thoroughly terrified, she sprang forward 
down the road towards the house, never stop- 
ping or looking behind her, till, panting and 
trembling, she reached the door. 

“OQ, may I come in? Please let me come 
in,” she said to the woman who answered her 
knock. “Iam afraid of the dreadful wild 
beasi, and it is so dark. Please let me stay 
here till morning.” 

“You are cold, you are trembling ; come 
to the fire, my child,” the woman said ; and 
then with tender, motherly kindness, she un- 
tied the white sunbonnet, set the heavy bun- 
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dles upon a shelf, and brought the one chair 
that the cabin contained for her guest. There 
were no questions of who she was, or whence 
she came, or whither she was going, but only 
such gentle courtesy in every word and act 
of this family, that Mrs. Rose felt it quite im- 
possible to make known her errand. 

“T will wait till morning, any way,” she 
said to herself. ‘ Perhaps it will be easier 
then”; so she sat quietly in a corner while 
the woman busied herself with arrangements 
for their sleeping. 

After a time the man came forward out of 
the shadows where he had been sitting, for 
they had no lights except from the fire of 
pine cones burning upon the hearth, and said 
to his wife : 

“* Mother, the lady looks very tired and ill. 
Perhaps she has not dined. Have you not 
a morsel for her to eat?” 

“The children, Hubert,” the woman said 
softly. 

“ Never fear for them,” the man answered. 
“ God’s great storehouse is full. He gave us 
fish out of the sea for today, and tomorrow 
he may send us bread.” 

“Tam not hungry,” Mrs. Rose said; but 
the woman brought out from a corner cup- 
board a single slice of fish that looked so in- 
viting that Mrs. Rose felt a sharp twinge of 
hunger that reminded her of her untasted 
dinner; so, holding in remembrance the chick- 
en pie on the shelf, with a woman’s strange 
caprice she ate it all, while the mother be- 
guiled the children with stories in a corner, 
lest looking into their famished faces her 
guest might fear to eat. 

By and by, after a couch had been pre- 
pared for her, the man, still keeping in the 
shadows, prayed. Once every Sabbath, the 
weather permitting, Mrs. Rose was accus- 
tomed to attend church. She’ was quick 
with her responses, never said “ Praise ye 
the Lord!” for ‘The Lord’s name be prais- 
éd!”; but in her whole life she had never 
heard an unwritten petition. Why should 
she? Are not prayers, unwritten prayers, 
the special prerogatives of the poor? What 
need had any person like Mrs. Rose of 
prayers ? 
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There was something so touching, so pa- 
thetic, about this man’s counsei with the 
Father, that Mrs. Rose was quite overcome, 
and wept and sobbed uncontrollably; so that 
when the petition was ended, the good 
mother came and sat down by her and whis- 
pered words of comfort, fully believing her 
to be in real distress. 

When the children came to bid her good- 
night before retiring to rest, the little boy 
whispered : 

““We are to have such a nice breakfast— 
four great pink mushrooms! and mother 
knows how to cook them beautifully. Sister 
and I will get up very early, and gather them 
before father and mother wake up. They 
will be so surprised.” 

Now Mrs. Rose’s heart bounded as she 
thought of the basket of goodies and the 
shining twenty-piece in her pocket. After 
she had retired to the “lean-to,” which had 
been turned into a temporary guest chamber, 
and her hosts supposed her to be sleeping, 
she heard the woman saying to her husband : 

“How lovely she is, and so young, and 
in such trouble. I fear she has been terribly 
wronged.” 

“Men are so wicked, so ready to betray 
innocence,” the man answered. 

Mrs. Rose pressed her little pink palms 
tight over her mouth, to repress the laugh 
that was threatening, and whispered : 

“Oh, if Dick only could hear that !” 

She lay awake a long time, thinking how 
she could get out of the affair, and she had 
only been dozing when she heard the bark- 
ing of the cattle dogs over in Sprague’s pas- 
ture, and knew it was morning. She could 
tell by the deep breathing of the family in 
the other room that they were all sleeping, 
and, dressing quietly, she stepped out. She 
had just set out the chicken-pie upon a 
table, placed atop of it the gold piece, and 
was emptying the basket of its contents, 
when the little girl started up from her bed, 
and shouted : 

“Papa! mamma! see, see. There’s an 
angel in the room! there’s an angel in the 
room !” 

Mrs. Rose darted through the cabin door, 
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and, I am forced to confess it, ran swiftly 
straight to where the timber was thickest. 

Almost the first words that Dick said after 
he was home and out of his great coat, were : 

“Well, Hetty, what mischief have you 
been brewing while I’ve been away? Some- 
thing wicked, I know.” 

“T didn’t do anything,” said Mrs. Rose, 
pretending to pout; “that is, I did some- 
thing, but I’m never, never, never going to 
tell.” 

Then Dick, the brute, sat back and 
laughed—a great, big, funny kind of a laugh 
—and as soon as he could get breath, 


, 


said : 


TWO OLD-FASHIONED LOVE 


THERE is one fashion that does not change. 
Down the long course of time, the old story 
tells itself in the same words, whether the 
lips that speak be Greek or Egyptian, Gaul 


or Anglo-Saxon ; the dweller under the pine 
or the dweller under the palm. History 
may show the sharpest of dividing lines. 
Race, custom, mental habit, may set the chief 
actors far from us as the poles; but when 
this outward husk has fallen away, the same 
soul looks from the long-vanished eyes—the 
same words are on lips silent for centu- 
ries. ‘The love letters of Pliny, born eighteen 
hundred years ago and living in Rome, are, 
in all essentials, the love letters of today, 
and might be written, word for word almost, 
by every true-souled man, speaking his in- 
most thought to the woman of his choice. 
We have less time than the men and wo- 
men of that elder day. We are said to bea 
prosaic, matter-of-fact generation, careless 
and heavy where deeper feeling is called 
upon for expression; but the same heart 
still beats in all, and I think that if the tele- 
graph, rather than the closely-written sheet, 
carries assurance of remembrance, that re- 
membrance is no less keen and certain. 
The real lovers have been, since time began, 
the rare souls we delight to remember, for 
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“Of course I’m dying to know, Hetty, but 
when a woman says she is never, never, nev- 
er going to tell, why, what can a fellow do?” 
and then he laughed again. 

In about six minutes she was sitting at his 
feet, pouring out the whole story. When she 
had finished, Dick said gravely : 

“Tt wasn’t quite right, Hetty, for it might 
have caused you a serious illness ; but it’s an 
immense relief tome. ‘That poor devil hasn’t 
been out of my mind since I went away. 
I was afraid they would all starve before I 
got back ; but I'll see they are provided for 
before another week rolls over my head, or 
my name isn’t ——” Whew! I almost told. 

EE. M71. 


MATCHES. 


it is only the rare soul that knows love at its 
highest. “ One must have the genius to love, 
and there are few such,” wrote that master of 
much hidden heart knowledge, Balzac, and he 
added of women what may be said of men 
and women alike: ‘‘The woman who can 
love constantly and truly, is as rare as the 
great general or the great poet.” 

This is love at its highest, chronicled for 
us in some supreme self-sacrifice ; but there 
is love as willing and as noble only a step 
below. The modern unrest and upheaval, 
the dissatisfaction with marriage, is chiefly 
from lower organizations—the minds incapa- 
ble of sustained devotion, and untrained to 
self-sacrifice or the constant following of a 
high ideal. ‘This is not always true, and suf- 
fering and broken hearts are the portion of 
some who would seem to have deserved the 
best ; but marriage, like everything else, has 
gone on to better, not fallen back to worse, 
estate. Even those most sceptical of the 
present, turn to the love-life of the past as 
holding something better than we can know, 
and in the turning prove how deeply rooted 
is the faith in love. Till we have studied 
old chronicles and diaries we have small 
thought of what harvest may still be gleaned. 
For stern soldier or quiet scholar, Cavalier 
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or Roundhead, Protestant or Catholic, each 
century has its story that all may know ; the 
visible expression of the many, as true and 
tender, that found no voice. 

It is with married love that we have to do, 
not with the world’s lovers at large, and, nat- 
urally, our lines fall chiefly on Anglo-Saxon 
soil—the soil in which home has taken deep- 
estroot. Margaret and Sir John Paston, Sir 
Walter Raleigh and his wife, Lord and Lady 
Russell, Dorothy and Robert Sydney, and, 
a little later, Colonel Hutchinson and his 
Lucy, Oliver and Elizabeth Cromwell, John 
and Margaret Winthrop, Simon and Anne 
Bradstreet—these are but hints of the long 
English roll; while Germany has Perthes and 
his Caroline, Lessing and the wife of a year, 
Schiller and his Emily, and a list no less rep- 
resentative ; while between the lines are writ- 
ten countless names wanting visible record, 
but no less faithful and tender. 

We need no chronological order in the 
telling, yet in running over the old names, 
one turns involuntarily to two or three, 
whose faces were set toward this new land of 
promise at the same time, and whose fortunes 
ran side by side in the same channel on both 
English and American soil. And as one of 
these represents the first literary work given 
to this country by any woman, why should 
not our first subject be Mistress Anne Brad- 
street, the “ Tenth Muse” of that early day? 
That there is small actual record of her per- 
sonality, does not lessen the charm. Sub- 
mission and self-repression marked the story 
of most women in that seventeenth century, 
and she merged herself willingly in the larg. 
er life of the man she delighted to honor. 

We linger over the picture of those early 
days in Lincolnshire, when little Anne Dudley, 
born in 1612, dark-eyed, and like her father, 
“very personable,” wandered with the brother 
two years older, under the towers of the old 
castle to which her father’s stewardship had 
brought renewed prosperity. The steward of 
that day was the trusted and honored family 
friend, a position equivalent to that of family 
lawyer today ; and in Thomas Dudleythe Earl 
of Lincoln reposed a confidence that had only 
stronger warrant as the years went on. The 
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long mental bondage of centuries had ended. 
Men were thinking, and thinking aloud, and 
the protest against old wrongs, the reaching 
out for something better than had been 
known, was confined to no class, but invaded 
all. 

At four years old the small Anne read 
English perfectly ; was carried to sermons, 
and could report much of their matter; pored 
over the new edition of Plutarch, just trans- 
lated into English; rejoiced in the conceits 
of Du Bartas, her acknowledged master in 
poetry; had her tutors in various branches ; 
and, in all points, conducted herself like the 
discreet and serious Puritan maiden of the 
time. The diary, begun at six, is in the lan- 
guage of the day; the scriptural forms nat- 
ural to one to whom the psalms had been 
taught as soon as she could speak. ‘Trans- 
late the sentences into the thought of today, 
and it is evident that, aside from the morbid 
conscientiousness produced by her training, 
she was the victim of moods arising from 
constant ill-health. Her constitution was 
fragile in the extreme, and there is no ques- 
tion but that in her case, as in that of many 
another child born into that perplexed and 
troubled time, the constant anxiety of both 
parents, uncertain what a day might bring 
forth, impressed itself on the baby soul. But 
if, as a result of new conditions, a certain nar- 
rowness and rigidness, a loss of the delight in 
mere living that characterized the age of Eliz- 
abeth, had followed, one immense compen- 
sation was secured. “Life gained in moral 
grandeur, in a sense of the dignity of man- 
hood, in orderliness and equable force. The 
larger geniality of the age that had passed 
away, was replaced by an intense tenderness 
within the narrower circle of the home. 
Home, as we conceive it now, was the cre- 
ation of the Puritan. Wife and child rose 
from mere dependants on the will of husband 
or father, as husband or father saw in them 
saints like himself, souls hallowed by the 
touch of a divine spirit, and called with a 
divine calling like his own. The sense of 
spiritual fellowship gave a new tenderness 
and refinement to the common family affec- 
tions.” Faith had not narrowed to a point 
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that shut out all amusement. Music, dan- 
cing, declamation, masque, and revel were 
still in order, when Milton wrote : 


‘** Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful jollity. 


Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides.” 


In later years Anne wrote them down as 
“ye follyes of youth”; but there are indica- 
tions that she enjoyed them to the full, dur- 
ing that youth, and the more that a new in- 
mate had been added to the family, which 
had moved from Sempringham to Boston, 
in Lincolnshire, to which the marvelous pul- 
pit orator, John Cotton, had drawn many of 
their faith. Their stay was short, for the 
arl of Lincoln hastily recalled his indispen- 
sable steward, who had, in the meantime, 
been training an assistant in young Simon 
Bradstreet, born in 1603, of good family and 
education, but left an orphan at fifteen. 
Later, Bradstreet went up to Cambridge, 
taking his degree in 1620; but the years 
under the same roof had given him an inti- 


mate knowledge of all the Dudleys, and his 
heart turned to the dark-eyed, slender maid- 
en who had followed him worshipfully as a 


child. He too, like Thomas Dudley, was 
‘‘a personable man,” as may be seen of all 
who look upon the well-preserved portrait in 
the Boston State House. Even in middle 
life, the time at which it was painted, the 
face holds an ardor that, at twenty-five, must 
have made him irresistible. It is the head 
of Cavalier rather than Puritan; the full 
though delicately curved lips, and every line 
in the noble face showing an eager, passion- 
ate, pleasure-loving temperament. But the 
broad, benignant forehead, the clear, dark 
eyes, the firm, well-cut nose, hold strength 
as well as sweetness, and prepare one for the 
reputation which the old colonial records 
sive him. The high breeding, the atmos- 
phere of the whole figure, come from a mar- 
velously well balanced nature, as well as from 
birth and training. There is a sense of the 
keenest life and vigor, both mental and phys- 
ical, and the Puritan garb does not hide the 
man of whom his wife might well have writ- 
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ten with Lucy Hutchinson: “To sum up, 
therefore, all that can be said of his outward 
frame and disposition, we must truly con- 
clude that it was a very handsome and well- 
furnished lodging prepared for the reception 
of that prince, who, in the administration of 
all excellent virtues, reigned there a while, 
till he was called back to the palace of the 
universal emperor.” 

Poor Anne, in the meantime, just after her 
engagement, recorded when the affliction 
had passed: “ About sixteen, the Lord layde 
his hand sore upon me, and smote me with 
the small pox.” Her life was despaired of, 
aud when recovery began, the disease had 
“made her the most deformed person that 
could be seen for a great while after.” 

The lover lost no heart. “Yet was he 
nothing troubled at it, but married her as 
soon as she was able to quit the chamber, 
when the priest and all that saw her were af- 
frighted to look upon her; but God recom- 
pensed his justice and constancy by restor- 
ing het, though she was longer than ordinary 
before she recovered to be as well as before.” 

Two years of quiet happiness followed. 
The love of learning had not been lost in the 
transition from one county to another, and 
the pair studied together ; learning, however, 
taking more and more a theological bias. 
Even before the marriage, Dudley, had de- 
cided to join the New England colony, but 
Simon Bradstreet hesitated and lingered, till 
forced to a decision by the increasing shad- 
ow of persecution. Anne clung to England 
then, as she did to the last hour of her life. 
Even when every circumstance compelled, 
and Simon Bradstreet, “ with divers honor- 
able gentlemen,” engaged passage on the 
* Arbella,” it was with forced resignation 
that she made her preparations. 

“Farewell, dear England!” burst from 
the little group on that 8th day of April, 1630, 
when at last a favorable wind bore them out 
to sea, and Anne Bradstreet’s voice had 
part in that cry of pain and longing, as the 
shores grew dim, and “ home” faded from 
their sight. But one comfort or healing re- 
mained for them in the faith that had been 
theirs from the beginning, one record remain- 
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ing for them and the host who preceded 
and followed their flight. “So they left that 
goodly and pleasant city which had been 
their resting-place; . . . but they knew they 
were pilgrims, and looked not much on those 
things, but lift up their eyes to the heavens, 
their dearest country, and quieted their 
spirits.” 

We could wish some woman’s record of 
the long weeks at sea, and the first impres 
sions of the newcountry. But Anne, whose 
sense of humor was more and more obscured 
by the increasing grimness of her faith, 
would have regarded the recording of mere 
outward incident as valueless, the day being 
worthless save as a means of advancing to- 
ward heaven. The diary, therefore, even at 
this most fruitful time, holds only phases of 
religious experience, but one clue to her 
real feeling being given in the entry: ‘After 
a short time, I changed my condition and 
was marryed, and came into this country, 
where I found a new world and new man 
ners, at which my heart rose. But after I 
was convinced it was the will of God, I sub- 
mitted to it, and joined to the church at Bos- 
ton.” 

There are indications that her “heart rose” 
not once, but many times, before the spirit 
of submission became complete. Such lux- 
ury and elegance as the seventeenth century 
could offer had always been her portion ; 
and in spite of the dignities showered upon 
father and husband, and the fact that both 
in the Boston and Cambridge life the choic- 
est spirits of the colony were about her, did 
not reconcile her to the unending privation, 
and the loss of all old landmarks. But she 
bore it quietly, the moods of depression find- 
ing only occasional record in some shorter 
poems. 

They moved to Ipswich within a year or 
two, where children came, and _ increasing 
prosperity brought them more and more 
comfort ; but even here Anne mourned over 
the long absences of both Simon Bradstreet 
and Dudley, made necessary by their duties 
in the General Court at Boston. The quiet 
but fervent love of the still young pair had 
deepened with every year, and one of the 
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tenderest and most natural of Anne Brad- 
street’s poems was written at this time, though 
regarded as too purely personal to find place 
in any edition of her poems. 


**My head, my heart, mine eyes, my life, my more, 
My joy, my magazine of earthly store, 

If two be one, as surely thou and I, 

How stayest thou there whilst I at Ipswich lye ? 

So many steps, head from the heart to sever, 

If but a neck, soon would we be together. 

I, like the earth this season, mourn in black ; 

My sun is gone so far in’s Zodiack, 

Where, whilst I joyed, nor storms nor frosts I felt, 
His warmth such frigid colds did cause to melt. 


**O strange etiect! Now thou art Southward gone, 
I weary grow, the tedious day so long ; 

But when thou Northward to me shalt return, 

I wish my sun may never set, but burn 

Within the Cancer of my glowing breast, 

The welcome house of him, my dearest guest; 
Where ever, ever stay, and go not thence 

Till nature’s sad decree shall call thee hence. 

Flesh of thy flesh, bone of thy bone, 

I here, thou there, yet both are one.” 


There are others, less natural and marred 
by seventeenth century conceits, but all hold- 
ing the same longing ; and at last, one writ- 
ten at this time which seems to be all long- 
ing. In this there is no suspicion of strain- 
ing or affectation, and the quiet fervor of the 
words must have brought a thrill of deep 
and exquisite happiness to the heart of the 
man so loved and honored. 

‘© 7o my Dear and Loving Husband.” 
‘*Tf ever two were one, then surely we ; 
If ever man was loved by wife, then thee ; 
If ever wife was happy in a man, 
Compare with me, ye women, if you can. 
I prize your love more than whole Mines of Gold, 
Or all the riches that the East doth hold. 
My love is such that rivers cannot quench, 
Nor aught but love from thee give recompense : 
Thy love is such I can no way repay, 
The heavens reward thee manifold, I pray. 
Then, while we live in love, let’s so persever, 
That when we live no more, we may live ever.” 


The long separations were nearly at an 
end. One more departure was at hand, and 
though Anne’s adhesiveness had made her 
take fast hold of Ipswich as if change were 
impossible, change came. The policy of 
the colony demanded the constant formation 
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of new parishes. Andover, known then as 
Cochichowicke, had been settled upon, and 
in September, 1644, came the final removal 
and the speedy building of the great house, 
destroyed later by fire, but duplicated at 
once, and known from the beginning as the 
‘‘Governor’s house.” It stands today but a 
few feet from the old Haverhill and Boston 
road, surrounded by mighty elms, one of 
which, twenty-five years ago, measured six- 
teen and a half feet in circumference at one 
foot above the ground. At the east is a deep 
hollow, through which flows a little brook, 
skirted by alders, “green in summer, white 
in winter,” where the Bradstreet children 
waded and fished for shiners with a crooked 
pin, and made dams, and conducted them- 
selves in all points like the children of today. 
Beyond the brook rises the hill, on the slope 
of which the meeting-house once stood, and 
where wild strawberries grew as they grow 
today. No trace of it at present remains, 
save the old graveyard at the side, dotted 
with moss-grown stones, and overrun with 
urass and weeds. But in May, as the writ- 
er stood there within the crumbling wall, 
the ground was thick with violets and “ inno- 
cents,” the grass sprung green and soft and 
thick, and the blue sky bent over it as full 
of hope and promise as it seemed to the 
eyes that, two hundred years before, had 
looked through tears upon its beauty. From 
her window Mjstress Bradstreet could count 
every slab, and when detained at home by 
the many illnesses she suffered in her later 
days, could, with open windows, hear the 
psalm lined out, and even, perhaps, follow 
the argument of the preacher. 

In 1650 came the first edition of her 
poems, complete before she was thirty years 
old. She rhymed at intervals thereafter, but 
in the satisfying companionship of her hus- 
band the need of expression was lost, and 
“'Tenth Muse,” as she was hailed, these later 
years saw no further work. The children 
were an absorbing interest ; hospitality was 
ample and constant, Simon Bradstreet being 
one of the earliest and best exponents of the 
New England woman’s ideal—*“ a good pro- 
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vider.” Chances and changes of every sort 
came to the growing colony. Every honor 
was heaped upon the man who gave his 
whole soul to whatever he undertook, but 
whose heart never swerved from the woman 
who clung to him even when longing most 
for heaven. Wasting sickness had no power 
to dull the love that looked its last when old 
age had come, and the dark eyes, bright to 
the last, closed in a morning of late Septem- 
ber, 1672. Elegies, epitaphs, funeral dis- 
courses, were poured out in her honor. A 
new edition of her poems was called for. 
Children and grandchildren thrilled with 
pride as they read what place she had held, 
and counted her one of the immortals. The 
poems are unread. The ‘Tenth Muse” long 
since stepped from the niche. But one rec- 
ord is unfailing ; and whether maid, wife, or 
mother, for us gentle Anne Bradstreet lives 
only as lover, faithful to the end, and hold- 
ing to the end the heart of the husband no 
less loyal and loving. 


It is to the “‘ Mayflower” that most of us 
turn instinctively as the synonym of sacrifice 
and endurance, and thought rests here, as if 
the Puritan record held no other as worthy 
exponent of these qualities. But the little 
* Arbella” has no less a proportion of noted 
names, and knew love-matches whose faith- 
fulness is part of the story of the little craft. 
The Lady Arbella, whose name it bore at 
last, though originally christened the “ Eagle,” 
the daughter of the Earl of Lincoln, and the 
playmate of Anne Bradstreet, had married 
Isaac Johnson, a gentleman of family and 
fortune, who cast in his lot with the little 
band who set sail from Cowes that April af- 
ternoon in 1630. There had been grave 
doubts as to the expediency of her coming, 
for she, too, was of delicate constitution, and 
brought up luxuriously, but with the wife of 
another explorer, she had said: ‘“ Whither- 
soever your fatal destiny shall drive you, eith- 
er by the waves of the great ocean, or by the 
manifold and horrible dangers of the land, I 
will surely bear you company. There can 
no peril chance to me so terrible, nor any 
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kind of death so cruel, that shall not be 
much easier for me to abide, than to live so 
far separate from you.” 

Her voyage itself had held perpetual hard- 
ship, and she weakened day by day, and the 
state of the forlorn little colony at Salem, where 
they landed, brought no cheer. Her husband 
watched over her day and night, but as the 
old chronicle relates: ‘ Although the people 
were generally very loving and pitiful, yet the 
sickness did so prevail, that the whole were 
not able to tend the sick as they should be 
tended, upon which many perished and 
died, and were buried about the Town Hill.” 
Thus it happened that Anne Bradstreet’s first 
experience of New England life was over the 
grave in which they laid the girl-wife, one of 
the closest links to childhood and that Eng- 
land both had loved alike. Her epitaph 
waited for a later day, but is one of the most 
pathetic in that always pathetic story : 

“She came from a paradise of plenty and 
pleasure, in the family of a noble earldom, 
into a wilderness of wants, and took New 
England in her way to heaven.” 

Within a month the young husband, too, 
gave up the struggle for life, and the Govern- 
or wrote in his journal: “September 30. 
About two in the morning, Mr. Isaac John- 
son died ; his wife, the Lady Arbella of the 
house of Lincoln, being dead about one 
month before. He was a holy man and 
wise, and died in sweet peace, leaving some 
part of his substance to the colony. 

* He tried 
To live without her; liked it not, and died.’ 

This is the shady side, but for him who 
wrote the record and others like it, too fre- 
quent in those early days, there is a different 
story. And as John Winthrop, if thought 
upon at all, is set down as one of the sternest 
of those stern governors who helped to make 
the dreary life still drearier, it is quite worth 
while to look with our own eyes on a side 
that finds no place in formal history. The 
fact that there was more than one marriage 
need not lessen the sense of the real quality 
of the man, who, if he may be said to have a 
had a genius for marriage, had, even more 
strongly, a genius for loving. ‘These sober 
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Puritans, whose homes were their chief joy, 
have already had mischievous characteriza- 
tion from one of our keenest writers. “ At 
the first glance we see that they were a pro- 
lific race, marrying early, and if opportunity 
presented, marrying often; never declining 
to have their houses ‘ edified and beautified 
with many children.’ Population 
was sparse, work was plentiful, food was 
plentiful ; and the arrival in the household 
of a new child was not the arrival of a new 
appetite among a brood of children already 
half fed ; it was rather the arrival of a new 
helper, where help was scarcer than food; it 
was, in fact, a fresh installment from heaven 
of what they called, on biblical authority, the 
very ‘heritage of the Lord.’” 

John Winthrop, gently born, gently bred, 
ason deeply beloved and loving in return, 
is probably the youngest husband on record 
in all the Puritan story; having married 
Mary Culverwell directly after leaving Cam- 
bridge, and when he was precisely seventeen 
years, three months, and four days old, as 
witness the record still to be seen in the 
clerkly hand of old Adam Winthrop, his fath- 
er. At twentyeight he was a_ widower, 
with six children, small hint of her life re- 
maining save a note addressed to her “ sweet 
husband,” and ending, “ your loving wife till 
death.” 

The little brood of children were reason 
for haste in forming a second tie, snapped 
within a year, the young mother and child 
being buried on the same day. There is a 
long account of her sickness and death still 
extant, written by John Winthrop not many 
days after the bereavement, the final words 
of which are sufficient tribute to her char- 
acter. ‘‘She was a woman, wise, modest, 
lovinge, and patient of iniuries, but hir inno- 
cent and harmeles life was of most obser- 
vation. . . . Hir loving and tender regard 
of my children was suche as might well be- 
come a naturall mother; ffor hir carriage 
toward myselfe, it was so amiable and ob- 
servant as I am not able to express; it had 
this onely inconvenience—that it made me 
delight too muche in hir to enjoy her longe.” 

Two years passed before his thought 
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turned from her, but at thirty, in the flower 
of manhood, his ardent nature was an inevi- 
table barrier to constancy to a memory. 
Once more he chose, this time Margaret 
Tyndal, daughter of Sir John Tyndal, knight 
in the County of Essex, who—in spite of se- 
rious opposition from older brothers and sis- 
ters, who felt that to become the wife of a 
man with four young children and no con- 
siderable share of either fortune or fame, 
was not the fate for a young and beautiful 
girl—carried her point, and in April, 1816, 
gave herself to the husband with whom she 
spent thirty years of constant happiness. 

With the marriage, Winthrop’s varying for- 
tunes took on a settled character, due in 
part, at least, to the passionate affection of 
the young wife, who made his interests hers. 
Winthrop was by no means a poor man, hav- 
ing been able to settle upon her the sum of 
eighty pounds a year, equivalent to not less 
than four hundred pounds at the present 
day. The difficulty which preceded the mar- 
riage gave her an added value in the eyes 
of both father and son, and old Adam Win- 
throp wrote in his largest hand, and with a 
new-made pen, a courtly welcome to the de- 
sired daughter-in-law, whom he loved to the 
end. 

“And for that,” he writes, “I would 
fayne make it a little part of your faythe to 
beleeve that you shall be happye in match- 
ing with my sonne, I doe heere faithfully 
promise for him (in the presence of Almighty 
God), that he will alwaies be a most kinde 
and lovinge husbande unto you, and a prov- 
ident stuarde for you and yours, during his 
lyfe, and also after his deathe. ‘Thus, with 
my harty comendacions to yourselfe, and to 
the good Lady, your deere mother, confirm- 
inge my true love and promise unto you, by 
a token of a smale value, but of a pure sub- 
stance, which I sende you by this trusty 
bearer, I doe leave you to ye protection of 
the most mightye Trinitye. this last of March, 
1618. Your assured frende, 

“ADAM WINTHROH.” 

Out of the same past, from long-hidden 
liles of letters, come others full of deep affec 
tion, couched in the words of one of John 
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Winthrop’s best loved portions of the Bible 
—the Song of Solomon. This mixture of 
affection and piety was part of the man him- 
self; and ardent lover as he showed himself, 
his thought took form always in the old 
words. He first deals with the conflict faced 
by Margaret Tyndal for his sake, and proves 
to her categorically the advantages of marry- 
ing a man whose face is set towards heaven, 
and who, if he fails somewhat in giving her 
her full worldly desert, can certainly help 
her on in the path both have chosen. In 
the second, written when all family diffical- 
ties are over, and the marriage within a week 
or two of its consummation, argument has 
ended, and he gives himself up to pure re- 
joicing. Probably Scripture was never bent 
to more passionate wooing, the letter being 
unique of its kind, but too long to find place 
here, save in a suggestion or two of its qual- 
ity: 

“My onely beloved Spouse, my most 
sweet friend, and faithfull companion of my 
pilgrimage, the happye and hopefull supplie 
(next Christ Jesus) of my greatest losses, I 
wishe thee a most plentifull increase of all 
true comfort in the love of Christ, with a 
large and prosperous addition of whatsoever 
happynesse the sweet estate of holy wedlocke, 
in the kindest societye of a lovinge hus- 
band, may afford thee. Beinge filled with 
the ioye of thy love, and wantinge oppor- 
tunitye of more familiar communion with 
thee, which my heart fervently desires, I am 
constrained to ease the burthen of my minde 
by this poore helpe of my scribblinge penne, 
being sufficiently assured that, although my 
presence is that which thou desirest, yet, in 
the want thereof, these lines shall not be un- 
fruitful of comfort unto thee.” 

At the bottom of the page are carefully 
noted the Scripture references in the rhap- 
sody that follows; an after-thought, it may 
be, for the words rush from the pen with 
small thought of need for justification. 

““And nowe, my sweet Love, lett me a 
whyle solace myselfe in the remembrance of 
our love, of which this springe time of our 
acquaintance can putt forthe as yet no more 
but the leaves and blossomes, whilest the 
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fruit lyes wrapped up in the tender budde of 
hope; a little more patience will disclose this 
good fruit, and bringe it to some maturitye. 
. . . « Our trees are planted in a fruitfull 
soyle ; the grounde and patterne of our love 
is no other but that between Christ and his 
dear spouse, of whom she speakes as she 
finds him: My well beloved is mine, and I 
am his; Love was their banquetting house, 
love was their wine, love was their ensigne ; 
love was his invitinges, love was hir faynt- 
inges ; love was his apples, love was hir com- 
forts; love was his embracinges, love was 
hir refreshinge ; love made him see hir, love 
made hir seeke him ; love made him wedde 
hir, love made hir followe him; love made 
him hir saviour, love makes hir his servant. 
Love bred our fellowshippe, let love continue 
it, and love shall increase it, untill death shall 
dissolve it.” 

So the long letter runs on, pausing in the 
midst for some serious advice concerning 
the wedding clothes, which he desires should 
be of a more subdued character than the 
daughter of a knight might possibly affect, 
and ending with a suggestion equally appli- 
cable to the lover of today. 

“Let thy kind, godly, and sweet carriage 
towards mee be as fuel to the fire, to min- 
ister a constant supplie of meet matter to 
the confirminge and quickninge of my dull 
affections. ‘This is one ende why I write so 
much unto thee, that if there should be any 
decaye in kindnesse, Xc., through my default 
and slacknesse, hereafter, thou mightest have 
some patternes of our first love by thee, to 
help the recovery of such diseases.” 

The “ patternes ” were never needed, each 
day holding its testimony of increasing rather 
than decaying love. Even had Margaret 
Winthrop known that in barely twelve years 
Groton Manor and all its comforts were to 
be left behind, we may be sure no moment 
of hesitation would have come. Like Dud- 
ley and Bradstreet, Winthrop had been slow 
in deciding, but once certain that his fortune 
lay across the sea, he made no delay. Cir- 
cumstances compelled his wife to remain in 
England for a few months, and the wedded 
lovers agreed to think of one another alone 
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and with prayer, at “ five of the clock Mon- 
days and Fridays.” Three of the sons, whose 
love for the young step-mother is one of the 
surest testimonies to her quality, accompan- 
ied him, and his last thought went out to 
her in words that show what nature wrote, 
and what nature had given them birth. 

As he wrote, the “ Arbella” was riding at 
anchor at Cowes, waiting for favorable winds. 
Some of the party had gone on shore, and 
all longed to end these last hours of waiting, 
which simply prolonged a pain that even the 
most determined and resolute among them 
felt to be almost intolerable. Many mes- 
sages went back, carried by the friends who 
lingered at Cowes for the last look at the 
vanishing sails, but none better worth record 
than the words which hold the man’s deep 
and tender soul : 

“And now, my sweet soul, I must once 
again take my last farewell of thee in old 
England. It goeth very near to my heart 
to leave thee, but I know to whom I have 
committed thee, even to Him who loves thee 
much better than any husband can; who 
hath taken account of the hairs of thy head, 
and puts all thy tears in his bottle; who can, 
and (if it be for his glory) will, bring us 
together again with peace and comfort. Oh, 
how it refresheth my heart to think that I 
shall yet again see thy sweet face in the land 
of the living; that lovely countenance that I 
have so much delighted in, and beheld with 
so great content! I have hitherto been so 
taken up with business, as I could seldom 
look back to my former happiness ; but now, 
when I shall be at some leisure, I shall not 
avoid the remembrance of thee, nor the grief 
for thy absence. ‘Thou hast thy share with 
me, but I hope the course agreed upon will 
be some ease to us both. Mondays and Fri- 
days, at five o’clock at night, we shall meet 
in spirit till we meet in person. Yet, if all 
these hopes should fail, blessed be our God, 
that we are assured we shall meet one day, 
if not as husband and wife, yet in a better 
condition. Let that stay and comfort thine 
heart. Neither can the sea drown thy hus- 
band, nor enemies destroy, nor any adversity 
deprive thee of thy husband or children. 
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Therefore, I will only take thee now, and my 
sweet children, in my arms, and kiss and em- 
brace you all, and so leave you with God. 
Farewell, farewell. I bless you all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus.” 

The journal of the year which separated 
them has only a hint here and there of the 
longing that, even when most overwhelmed 
with public duties, Winthrop never lost. 
At as early a moment as practicable, he ar- 
ranged for the coming of wife and the baby 
daughter he was never to see. In August, 
1631, young John Winthrop, trusty as his 
father, embarked for New England with Mar- 
garet Winthrop and such of the children as 
had remained behind, and on November 2d 
the joyful husband wrote in his journal: 
“The ship ‘Lyon,’ William Pierce, master, 
arrived at Natascot. There came in her the 
governour’s wife, his eldest son and his wife, 
and others of his children, having been but 
ten weeks at sea, and lost none of their com- 
pany but two children, whereof one was the 
governour’s daughter, Anne, about one year 
and a half old, who died about a week after 


they were come to sea.” 

The colonists shared his joy. 
able winds hindered the ship from coming 
fairly to shore, but he had gone out to her 
at once, and two days later they landed, 
amid the firing of guns, the ringing of bells, 


Unfavor- 


and a general jubilee. The governor of 
Plymouth, the stately and honorable William 
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Bradford, hastened to pay a tribute of con- 
gratulation to his “ dear and much honored 
friend,” and on November r1th the colonies 
joined in a day of thanksgiving. 

Fifteen years of happy and active life 
passed in Boston. Twelve times John Win- 
throp was reelected to fill the governot’s chair, 
and Margaret Winthrop met every exigency 
of the position thus made for her, being al- 
ways the leader of such society as Boston 
offered. ‘Specially beloved and honored of 
the whole country,” one of the old chronicles 
records, and this was her story to the end, the 
step-sons mourning her when the end came 
as fervently as her own. 

And her husband? Alas, for the poor hu- 
manity that could not bear the short space 
that separated them, but must needs find in- 
stant comfort! Old and broken, his chil- 
dren scattered, his family servants dead or 
dying, he caught at the first possibility of 
companionship, and wedded a notable wid- 
ow, finding such consolation as he might in 
her for a short year, and then passing on to 
join his faithful Margaret, who could pardon 
his weakness better, it may be, than we who 
read today. At least, he loved tenderly and 
faithfully through all those thirty years, and 
has left to us a story, ripe and sweet as his 
own nature; the smile which rises involun- 
tarily at one or two of its phases being the 
smile not of derision, but such as we give 
to the foibles of our dearest. 

Helen Campbell. 
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All we who spent the day in mirth 
With idle laugh, and careless song, 
Now time has flown, do feel its worth, 
And mourn the hours for ever gone. 

And in the stillness of the night, 
When weary souls find rest in sleep, 
Ah, we who spent the day in mirth, 
Remorseful, bow our heads and weep. 


Maud Wyman. 
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THERE is a corner of California that has 
never yet, so far as I have seen, been de- 
scribed in print ; and yet, after visiting it, I 
do not hesitate to say that it outrivals Yo- 
semite in grandeur, and in beauty and diver- 
sity of landscape scenery. I have been over 
the ground that John Muir describes in his 
Shasta sketches, and much of that depicted 
by Bierstadt, but I still think none surpasses 
the little known region I speak of. This is 
the Marble Mountain region, in the western 
part of Siskiyou County. The name Marble 
Mountain is given to it, because of a large and 
high mountain of white marble, that rises up 
near the center of the region, looking like 
snow from a distance of a few miles. Upon 
a nearer approach, the eye can detect faint 
lines running around the mountain in paral- 
lels, from base to summit; and as you get 
still nearer, the lines form themselves into ter- 
races, for the mountain is one vast block of 
marble, broken only on the surface into reg- 
ular terraces, which are actually from five to 
six feet apart, and nearly as regular as those 
of the Egyptian pyramids. ‘The countless 
storms that have dashed over it, and the huge 
drifts of snow that have piled upon it, melted, 
and run over its face, have worn the low 
places away, until huge irregular chasms, 
from a few inches to ten feet wide, have been 
opened to unknown depths. 

To reach this place, one leaves the main 
stage road at the little town of Fort Jones, in 
*Scott Valley, and from there travels by horse 
due west, a distance of twelve miles, to where 
Shackleford Creek pours its sparkling flood 
into Scott River. ‘Trout are plentiful in this 
stream, and no better place can be found for 
the sportsman. Here the mountain trail 
leads up quite rapidly into the high moun- 
tains beyond, and as one passes through lit- 
tle mountain meadows, he has an occasional 
glimpse of a beautiful water-fall, or some 
deep pool where the speckled trout are seen 
darting hither and thither. ‘Then again, a 
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dense piece of woods will close around, 
wherein the red fir, cedar, and pine predom- 
inate. 

Ten miles up the creek, we came to our 
first camp, where, after picketing our horses 
out on the little meadow, and while some of 
the party were fishing, and others arranging 
camp, I took the Winchester and paid a vis- 
it to the lakes at the head of the left branch 
of the stream. A couple of hundred yards 
from where we camped is a beautiful fall of 
a hundred feet or so, which keeps the trout 
from getting upany higher. At the distance 
of a mile, I came out of the timber on the 
shore of the first lake. It is crescent shaped, 
and a half mile from end to end, though 
not over two hundred yards wide. While I 
was watching a pair of ducks sporting in the 
water, an old doe with two spotted fawns 
walked out of the timber just above me on 
the same side, and went down to the lake to 
drink. As I was not looking for such game, 
I quietly walked towards them; but, ever 
alert, the doe saw me, and bounded up the 
slope, with the little ones scurrying ahead. 
When she reached the timber, she turned 
and stopped for a moment to stamp her 
forefeet and whistle at me, then away she 
went after the little ones; and as I walked 
around the lake up the stream, I heard her 
whistle fainter and fainter, till it was lost al- 
together. I went, perhaps, three-fourths ofa 
mile further, up a steep, rocky gorge, when the 
upper and larger lake came into view. This 
lake is nearly round, and about a mile across, 
and is very deep. Steep, rocky cliffs rise up 
around the left (east) side, and continue clear 
around the head of the lake ; but where one 
passes around to the right, the ground slopes 
gently back for a few hundred yards before 
the hill rises steep. 

As I passed through a clump of firs, and 
came out on a little meadow about half way 
up the lake, I saw a fine buck over by a 
patch of brush at a distance of seventy-five 
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yards. This was the game I was looking for, 
and as I had been careful in my movements, 
he did not see me. So taking deliberate 
aim, I pulled trigger, and seeing him give 
one convulsive bound, then dart into the 
brush, I knew he was mine ; and passing 
through on his trail a few hundred feet, I 
found him just on the other side, dead. 
Knowing that panther and bear are numer- 
ous in the neighborhood, I did not dare 
leave meat out over night; so taking the 
hide off as far back as the loin, I cut the car- 
cass in two, and went back to camp with the 
hams. 

Supper was called as I reached camp—a 
couple of dozen trout nicely browned, with 
fresh-baked camp-bread, and hot tea. As 
night drew on, we all selected places, and 
spread our blankets, to which each soon be- 
took himself. At break of day the camp 
was astir, and soon breakfast was called— 
buck steaks, fat and juicy, from a ham of the 


previous night’s trophy. Then comes sad 


dling up, and packing the equipage on the 
pack-horses ; then for a ride of four miles up 


to the summit or divide. 

We followed the right hand branch, and 
were soon passing through a region of wild 
and rugged appearance, though it is so di- 
versified that it is also beautiful. First we 
passed a small lake, clear and transparent; 
then a piece of meadow land stretched out 
ahead ; anon we crossed a rivulet that pours 
its little stream, with many a wild leap, 
down from the heights above. As we came 
to the base of the last steep rise that forms 
the divide between Shackleford and Woolly 
Creek, we paused to rest our horses for the 
extra work before them. Gazing off to our 
left we saw over there, in that depression 
against the hill, a beautiful little lake, with 
its green, mossy bank skirted around one 
side with a dense thicket of service-berry 
bushes. On the other, above and back of 
the lake, rose the peaks of granite that form 
the water-shed between us and the head wa- 
ters of the Salmon River. We moved ahead 
now, in a winding, zigzag way, mounting up- 
ward until the last rise was reached, and 
we stood upon the summit, where a grand 
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view presented itself. To our right was the 
most important feature, Marble Mountain, 
which looks from here like a vast mountain 
of snow in the distance. Looking back over 
the trail, we saw far distant that grand and ma- 


_ jestic peak, Mount Shasta, rearing its snow- 


capped summit far above the surrounding 
mountains. 

As we moved on again, due west, we 
passed through a forest of white fir fora 
couple of miles. Keeping to the right of the 
main cahon of Woolly Creek, we soon found 
ourselves entering a perfect paradise for the 
hunter, for on every side were signs of game 
in abundance. Several deer were seen by 
the party. A huge bear track was noticed in 
the trail we were following. Grouse were 
heard in the trees, giving forth that peculiar 
“whoot-twoot-twoot-woot-woot,” which guides 
the hunter to the very tree and branch where 
his grouseship may be found. 

We soon came to the Cold Spring, which 
is appropriately named, as it gushes forth 
from the ground beneath the roots of a huge 
fir-tree, as cold as ice. Here we will camp 
for a day or two, to give our sportsmen a 
chance to hunt. Our horses were taken 
down below camp a short distance, and al- 
lowed to run loose over a meadow of three 
or four acres, where the grass was knee high. 

After lunch, I took the opportunity to ex- 
plore the region to the north of camp. With 
my trusty Winchester in hand, I followed up 
the strip of meadow and woodland for about 
a mile, until I found myself on the summit 
of the water shed between Woolly Creek and 
Canon Creek, overlooking a pretty piece of 
meadow and brush-covered land, a half mile 
square, at the base of quite a high cliff of 
rock, on top of which I wasstanding. Over 
on the right was a lake of a half-mile in 
diameter, very deep and clear. Just back 
of the lake rose a number of cliffs, to the 
height of a thousand or more feet. Cliffs 
form one of the striking and main features 
in the grandeur of the scenery, for in all this 
region the mountains slope gradually to the 
south, and break off abruptly in high bluffs 
and precipices on the north. Far down the 
caiion to the north was Scott River, which 
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is cut deep down through a rocky gorge, 
narrow, winding, and rough, through a nar- 
row range of mountains. Beyond this were 
to be seen the outlines of the caion through 
which flows Klamath River, a very large 
stream. Outlined against the sky beyond 
this were the Siskiyou mountains, forming 
the State line between us and Oregon. 

Returned to camp, I employed the time 
while supper waited for all the party to be 
in, by taking the light axe and cutting one 
of ihe small white firs, out of the boughs of 
which a nice soft bed was soon made. And 
here let me say, that a person, after sleeping 
on one of these beds, made of small boughs 
of the fir, laid in position by an experienced 
hand, with three pairs of blankets spread 
upon them, will prefer it to the best spring 
will get up at day-break 
much more refreshed. There seems to be 
something about the fragrance of the fir that 
is conducive to sound sleep, though the pure 
cold water, high mountain air, plenty of ex- 
ercise, and wild game for food, have much 
to do with the slumber, too. It is a wonder 
to me that more people do not enjoy them, 
for no cheaper or more beneficial recreation 
can be found. 

One of the returning hunters reported 
bear signs plentiful—had even seen a bear, 
but they were very shy. Another reported 
elk tracks. All had seen deer, but no one 
had killed any. 

The next morning, after a good nine 
hours’ sleep and breakfast, each of the party 
chose his own course. One went with me 
to see the scenery. We wenta mile and a 
half to the northwest along the regular trail, 
until we came to thesame dividing ridge I had 
been on the day before, though further west. 
Just below the comb of the crest is a beauti- 
ful little lake, lying in a basin of solid rock. 
This is Terrace Lake. Halfway round on 
the north side, its water flows out in a stream 
that runs not more than fifty feet before it 
tumbles over a precipice four hundred feet 
or more in depth, which skirts the south side 
of a beautiful little valley. ‘The stream de- 
scends in a cloud of spray, into a larger lake 
at the upper end of the little valley. This 


mattresses, and 
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lake is in the form of a crescent. The water 
of the fall strikes about the center of the 
outer edge of the circle. At the west end 
of the crescent lake is another, round in 
shape, and immediately to the west of this 
another yet. Just beyond this chain of 
lakes rises a low rolling divide, thickly cov- 
ered with high grass. Over to our right, 
just beyond, and to the east of Terrace Lake, 
the cliff rises full six hundred feet higher 
than the regular line of the cliffs. This lone 
rock, almost a mountain in size, rears its top 
full a thousand feet above the crescent-shaped 
lake below, and lacks less than one degree 
of being perpendicular. It looks like a 
mighty and ancient tower, placed there to 
keep watch and ward over this, one of Na- 
ture’s flower-gardens. 

There is a narrow ledge running around 
the face of this rock, on a level with the cliff- 
top by Terrace Lake, where we were stand- 
ing, and not quite halfway to the top of the 
tower. This ledge is used by the deer asa 
trail, and in no place is it more than eighteen 
inches wide. A hunter had told me to be 
sure to notice this narrow ledge. He said 
that a wounded buck had once passed around 
the rock by means of it, and escaped from 
him, as he dared not make the attempt to 
follow. One of his party, who was in camp 
near the lake beneath, had watched the pro- 
gress of the wounded deer around this sheer 
precipice, and said that the deer went very 
carefully, and without any apparent fear, 
though one misstep would have caused it to 
lose its footing, and fall a distance of four 
hundred feet. ‘The ledge is a full half mile 
from end to end. 

With a field-glass we saw several deer qui- 
etly feeding just above the bank of the large 
lake below. Off to our left was a sloping 
ridge, that broke off at right angles from the 
one we were on, and afforded a chance of 
getting down into the little valley. We walked 
along this for some distance, then made a 
detour to the west of camp. Just as we 
passed a point of hill, we heard rapid firing 
down below us inthe timber. Hurrying for- 
ward, we reached the point, where, out on a 
little meadow, we found three of our party 
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standing around some object, which we saw 
as we approached was a fine, glossy-coated 
black bear, lying dead just where it fell. We 
must have scared it out of its covert, as it 
came from our direction. The hide was 
soon taken off, and with one of the hams 
formed a load fortwotocamp. The one 
remaining member of our party ere long 
came in with a fine four-point buck. 

There are many places in the mountains 
on the Pacific Coast, as well as in those of 
the interior and the East, where the numer- 
ous invalids and pleasure-seekers can find a 
season of health-giving sport and recreation; 
but of all that I have visited (and they are 
not few), these grand woods and mountains, 
with their ever varying landscape of meadow, 
lake, woodland, grassy slope, and _ steep, 
rocky gorges, are to me the most fascinating. 

The next day, hurry and bustle again ; to- 
day, we go to a camp at the base of Marble 
Mountain. Soon all are in the saddle, and 
moving out along the divide we were on yes- 
terday. Our course is still west, a distance 
of six miles. As we passed beyond the spot 
where we had looked down into the deep val- 
ley, with its numerous lakes, the ridge we fol- 
lowed became steeper on the south side, 
while along the north still continued the 
high precipice. About two miles from camp, 
the trail led along the south side, just below 
the comb of the ridge, amid huge boulders 
and brush patches. Suddenly a monster 
brown bear started out just below the trail, 
then another one, only a few paces behind 
the first. Our company all dismounted rath- 
er hurriedly, and a perfect fusillade was 
opened on the two bears from the repeaters ; 
but if they were hit, they showed no sign, 
did not stop, nor even slack their pace ; nor 
did the brush and rock seem a hindrance to 
them, as they went down the mountain side 
at a terrible rate of speed. We saw them for 
the last time as they entered a belt of timber 
fully a mile below us, going as fast as when 
first started. 

We mounted again and rode on. The 
route was rough now for a mile and a half, 
after which we again found the trail leading 
up to the summit of the divide, which begins 
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here to widen and get smoother. As we 
passed a clump of trees, we had a fine view 
of Marble Mountain to our right, and nearly 
due north of us. We soon reached the 
point on the divide where a ridge breaks off 
at right angles from the one we had been 
following. Here we turned down a steep 
slope, and, heading due north, were soon 
down among the thick fir timber ; then out 
again, crossing a pretty meadow, down ra- 
vines over fallen timber, and so on—grass 
everywhere, flowers everywhere, all nature at 
its most beautiful. 

We came to what looked like a flow of la- 
va in the form of a wide belt of marble, 
which extended down from the top of a high 
bluff. ‘This flow looks, at a short distance, 
like a vast glacier, even and quite smooth on 
top, and sloping with the mountain. We fol- 
lowed it down a half mile, to where there is 
a break in it, through which we passed in a 
zig-zag line—for the trail is not straight, but 
very irregular in its course—and emerged on 
the other side through an opening about 
four feet wide. We stopped to obstruct it with 
a few stout branches of trees, by way of pre- 
caution against our horses running back, as 
this is the only opening for a trail on the 
south side of Marble Mountain. Soon camp 
was reached, about a mile from the base of 
Marble Mountain, beneath a magnificent 
grove of firs, from which patches of meadow 
stretch out in every direction, all covered 
with luxuriant grass and beautiful flowers, 
such as grow only in the high mountains. 
All this part of the country is covered in win- 
ter with deep snow, and the first of July is 
as soon as the trail is open. August is the 
month to enjoy a trip through the region. 

At day break the next morning our camp 
was astir, and preparations were in progress 
for a day’s sight-seeing among the rocks on 
the mountain. Each stowed a lunch in some 
convenient pocket, and got his gun into or- 
der for the abundant game. We headed our 
column for the low gap between “the Marble” 
and the ridge we came down last evening, 
where the climbing is easiest. Soon we be- 
gan to mount the rocks, and ere long the 
summit of the gap was reached. Here we 
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looked down on the west side into what is 
called the Black Caiion. It is entirely 
surrounded on three sides by a wall of solid 
rock, which in many places hangs over. I 
estimated the height of the wall at two thous- 
and feet from the bottom of the narrow cai- 
on. At the lower end of the cafion, the lit- 
tle stream plunges down another sheer prec- 
ipice into the grand cafion. 

We had recovered breath while gazing on 
this picture, and now began the steep climb- 
ing up the Marble. Terrace after terrace 
was left behind, each a shelf cut regularly 
into the rock, as though a square block of 
four or five feet had been cut out and re- 
moved. <A couple of hours’ hard climbing 
brought us to the top, where each ensconced 
himself for a good rest, while gazing around 
upon the beetling cliffs and deep gorges. 
But soon the eye was attracted to the beauty 
of the rock we were sitting upon. Close at 
hand was a ledge a few feet higher than the 
rest. The marble, pure white in many 
places, is here crossed and barred by many- 
colored lines ; blue predominating, but here 
they are purple, there red, black, pink—in 
fact any color can be found. In places the 
lines cross each other in a perfect maze, at 
every possible angle ; while in others they run 
parallei, sometimes close together and some- 
times wide apart. 

After a good rest, we again moved on— 
this time for a look at the high peak, a mile 
and a half to the north. It looks like a gi- 
gantic cone of jet-black stone coal, from our 
position on the white marble. As we de- 
scended a short distance to the lower ridge, 
one of the party started a boulder rolling 
down into the Black Cajon. It was 
sight of for a couple of minutes, then it was 
seen going at a terrible pace down the slope 
to the very bottom of the cahon. ‘This 
brought to mind a singular superstition 
among the Indians, who come into this region 
to hunt in the fall. ‘They say that if any 
one rolls a rock off the white mountain, the 
Great Spirit will send rain that day. There 
is another superstition among them relative 
to this place. As they come into the region 
from one direction only (the north), a stop 
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is made about four miles from here, out on 
a long ridge, where each Indian deposits 
something he has with him, be it what it 
may, perhaps only a cartridge, bullet, piece 
of cloth. The things are all left in one place, 
which has been used for that purpose for 
years, and as nothing is ever taken away, 
there is a mass of the most mixed collection 
of articles that can be conceived. When 
asked why the articles are deposited here, 
they give an evasive answer. One said: 
“For make good hunt”; another, “ For 
the Great Spirit.” 

As we come now to the base of the high- 
est peak, we find that it is a fine quality of 
black marble. Just where the white and 
black meet, our party were wonderstruck at 
the great variety of colors that the marble 
presents. Each vied with the other to find 
the greatest number of different-colored 
pieces. Green, blue, red, yellow, pink, gray, 
rose, brown, with all the varied shades, were 
found within a few yards of each other, and 
in a very few minutes. 

Pocketing some of the finest specimens, 
we went on, for here we found the steepest 
climb of the day. The summit at last 
gained, we paused for breath. We found 
the black peak much smaller than the white, 
though considerably higher. On the north- 
east side we looked down into the deepest 
cafion yet seen; a sheer precipice of nearly 
four thousand feet from the summit to the 
bottom of the caion, except for a trail that 
passes around on the north side half way 
down. The terrace which is used for this 
trail around the vast black dome is in many 
places only a few yards wide, and very few 
attempt to ride around it. The marble in 
the black is much harder than in the white 
peak ; consequently, the elements do not 
wear it away so fast. 

But as the sun was past the zenith, we had 
to hasten our return. Down the black peak 
we went back by the way we came up, but 
when we reached the white we turned down 
and to the left; following the east slope of 
the white mountain, we crossed a couple of 
snow-drifts, almost glaciers, in fact, finding 
the snow hard and smooth. They extend 
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up to near the summit, in depressions of the 
marble. This slope of the mountain pre- 
sents a striking resemblance to the glaciers 
of the Swiss Alps. Deep chasms or crevices 
are cut from near the summit, down through 
the marble by the action of the water. We 
crossed these crevices as we descended to- 
ward camp. Some of the crevices are nar- 
row and quite shallow; others, wide and 
deep ; but the wide ones all have narrow 
places, so that aman can leapthem. Inthe 
shallow ones we could hear the water as it 
rushed down through the narrow gorges ; but 
others are so deep that when we dropped 
stones down, although we could hear a stone 
strike in quick succession on the walls, the 
sound grew fainter and fainter, until lost, no 
indication being detected by us that they had 
struck bottom. ‘These fathomless chasms 
are very numerous, and show that the moun- 
tain is fast wearing away. 

At sunset we reached camp, tired and 
hungry, but all delighted with the trip, and 
the grand scenery that had been ours for 
the day. Several days thereafter were given 
to hunting, and a number of fat deer were 
killed and the meat dried, or as hunters call 
it, “ jerked ”—that is, cut in strips, and hung 
on a frame in the sunshine, while a smoke 
is put underneath it to hasten the drying. 
While out one day looking at a ridge of high 
cliffs east of camp, two of my companions 
some distance in advance of me came upon 
a bear, near a small lake, in which Bruin 
had been bathing. Both fired, and it was 
evident from his movements that the bear 
was hit; but he would not run. I hastened 
forward, in the direction of the firing, and 
came in view just as one of the hunters had 
fired a shot, which must have hit a vital spot, 
for the bear uttered a loud, fierce growl, 
and fell down a steep bluff. We moved cau- 
tiously down to where he was last seen. 
Upon reaching there, we found plenty of 
blood, and some distance below was the bear, 
trying to get into some thick brush, but mak- 
ing poor headway, as his spine had been 
broken by the last shot. Each of us brought 
his gun to bear on him, and pulled trigger, 
which caused him to roll over in the grass. 
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We approached him slowly, and when near 
enough, hit him with a few stones, but he 
was dead. He proved to be one of the 
white-faced species, which many think are a 
cross between the grizzly and brown bears. 
They are very savage, and seldom run from 
a man, but will more often attack if closely 
pressed. 

The day after this we were again in the 
saddle. We came out of the valley near 
the Marble, and taking our back-track until 
we came to the top of the divide, moved west 
a distance of four miles. Then we turned 
down a gentle slope, and came out on the 
eastern shore of little Elk Lake, where we 
camped. This lake is situated on the south 
side of the divide we had been following, and 
is a pretty sheet of water, a half mile long by 
three hundred yards wide. The elk often 
come to it and wade out to a depth of four 
feet deep, where they put their heads down 
beneath the water, and feed upon the moss 
that grows on the bottom of the lake. Just 
as supper was disposed of, one of the party, 
while looking across the lake, saw something 
which he thought looked like mules, and 
called our attention to them. I instantly 
jumped for my rifle, calling to the rest—for 
it was a band of about seventy-five elk. We 
all began a careful circuit around the lake ; 
but the leader, a lordly buck, soon descried 
us, and tossed his head into the air, showing 
a magnificent pair of antlers. His actions 
were imitated by the rest of the herd. We 
saw that further concealment was impossible, 
so, taking careful and deliberate aim at the 
vitals of the leader, I fired. Each had picked 
his game, and followed my example. Then 
began a regular fusillade, which, for a short 
time, resembled a lively skirmish in war times. 
My big antlered fellow dropped to his knees, 
but regained his feet, and tried to overtake 
the herd, but another good shot stopped him, 
and rolled him over. A fine young buck 
had stopped close to my big one, and three 
of the party had shot him at the first fire, 
which killed him on the spot. The other 
member of the party had wounded a fine 
calf, which ran a short distance and lay down, 
but when approached, got up, only to re- 
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ceive a mortal wound, and fall. We dressed 
the three, dragged them together, and built 
a fire near, to keep the bears and other night 
prowlers away; and then, as it was now dark, 
we all went to camp, and came back early in 
the morning to skin and cut up the elk, 
make frames for drying meat on, and prepare 
the hides, by stretching them on the ground, 
and pinning them down to dry. By night 
we were sitting around the fire and roasting 
elk-ribs, which, when sprinkled with salt and 
pepper, and nicely broiled on the coals, are 
a choice dish. 

For the next three days but little was done 
beside turning the meat and keeping smoke 
under it. Three of us, however, saddled up 
our horses, and rode out further west to iook 
at the country. We traveled about eight 
miles, the last four being through a region 
that looked as though it had suddenly sunk 
in, in many places, leaving great depressions 
of various depths and sizes. In one of these 
is Big Elk Lake, a fine sheet of water a half 
mile by a mile in size. Great numbers of 
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elk come to this lake to feed. As we took 
another route back to camp, we passed an- 
other lake of good size, and when within a 
mile of camp, we saw ona hillside a huge 
grizzly; but none of us were inclined to 
tackle him, so we left him in peace. 

After a couple of days more of rest, we 
packed our dried meat, hides, blankets, and 
traps for a return trip; and ere another two 
days left this delightful region far to west, 
and were traveling down Shackleford Creek 
and out into the valley, where the party 
disbanded, hoping heartily that each and 
all might revisit this grand park, of whose 
wonderful scenery and sport no one could 
tire. 

I have not adequately described its many 
beauties and its pleasant places ; but I have 
at least introduced the reader to the region— 
hitherto so unknown to pieasure-seekers, and 
yet lying open to the public ; for no individ- 
ual claims a foot of this vast territory, which 
is now and will always be a paradise for the 
artist and the hunter. 

Albert E. Douey. 


PEACE. 


Ah, what is peace ? 

Is it the last long sleep, 
That slumber deep 

Which turmoil cannot reach, 

Nor tenderest human speech, 

Nor kind nor unkind ceed? 


Or is this peace? 

The green fields and the sky, 
With Love anigh, 

While apple blossoms sweet 

Make all the air replete, 

And nowhere is a sound. 


Or is it peace 


When, midst the world’s loud strife, 
A human life, 

Which seeks but others’ gain, 

Builds from all joy and pain 

A silent spot for rest ? 


Laura M. Marquand. 
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THE LOST JOURNALS OF A PIONEER.—II. 


Tuesday, 16th September,’51.—The people 
of Southern California are already agitating, 
and with much warmth and activity, the di- 
vision of the State. and it is exceedingly 
probable that the general vote for Reading 
in that section, and the actual suppression of 
Bigler’s name in some counties, arose from 
the conviction, artfully circulated by the 
Whigs, that Reading was favorable, and big- 
ler opposed, to the project. It was a princi- 
pal element in the election throughout that 
section of the State, although perhaps not 
mentioned or thought of in a single northern 
or central county. ‘The proposition is wise, 
and the only question would be, I presume, 
Where shall the division be made, where the 
boundary between the two districts be fixed? 
There is, in fact, in the State of California, 
west of the Sierra Nevada mountains, on the 
sea coast, a region sufficient for three large 
and populous States. The expectation now 
is, however, to create but two, and to include 
San Francisco in the southern State. If 
this plan were to be adopted, and the form 
of a Territory first assumed by the lower 
counties, it will inevitably lead to a subdivis- 
ion, for the size of the tract thus cut off would 
be more than equal to twice the State left. 
The inclusion of San Francisco cannot be 
effected without her consent, and there is 
nothing as yet manifested by her leading to 
the presumption that she desires to be sep- 
arated from the northern counties. If San 
Francisco remains attached to the north, the 
natural line is that of latitude thirty-seven 
and a half, separating the State into two 
the length of the 
for the width of the 


nearly equal portions, 
southern compensating 
northern. 

Thursday, 18th September.—The quantity 
of gold thrown into circulation and into the 
bullion market since the discovery of the Cal- 
ifornia mines, has already seriously affected 
and diminished the value of the metal as a 
commodity, and the circulating exchange of 


the commercial world; and as the quantity is 
increasing, not diminishing, the mines pro- 
ducing more largely this than last year, the 
diminution in value must go on, until, with- 
in five years, gold sinks below the standard 
of silver, and finally becomes valuable only 
as incorruptible metal for the many domestic 
and scientific uses which it is capable of bene- 
ficially performing. Holland, alarmed at the 
rapid increase and depreciation of gold, has 
discontinued the use of it as money, and de- 
prived it of the character of a legal tender. 
Belgium has ceased to coin it, and an effort 
has been made in France to withdraw its 
monetary value from it. The amount of sil- 
ver required for the currency of Holland and 
Belgium is not great, and will not seriously 
affect the market of the world. France has 
a large supply of silver, but if her currency 
were to be wholly made up of it, if gold were 
to be excluded from the circulation of that 
nation, the demand for silver would increase, 
there, at least, thirty per cent., and the gener- 
al value of gold be diminished in proportion. 
The Holland movement is suggestive of what 
will be in ten years. The action of France 
would be the beginning of gold as manufac- 
tured metal, kindred to iron, in general use. 
Any one now having large amounts of gold 
on hand should invest it without delay ; for 
even if it does not soon cease to be current 
as money, it must so sink in value as to in- 
flict a heavy loss upon the holders. I would 
put at once into real property, and lease from 
year to year, as security against the changes 
of standard of value. He who holds on to 
it must suffer severely, and find his fancied 
wealth pot metal and wretched poverty. 
Saturday, 27th September.— Lieutenant- 
Governor McDougal . . . has, as the final 
act of his administration, repealed the Act 
of the Legislature fixing the seat of govern- 
ment at Vallejo, abrogated the deliberate 
and nearly unanimous vote of the people, 
and restored the public archives to San José, 
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which he has by his supreme will made the 
capital of California, without regard to law or 
constitution. . It is reported that he will 
summon the legislature together at San José 
by proclamation. . The appointment of 
a special session at San José or elsewhere by 
the mere command of the executive and in 
the face of the law, would be too illegal, one 
would suppose, for any person in his position 
to fancy, let alone attempt toexecute. ‘The 
reason of the removal is that the buildings 
at Vallejo are incomplete, and General Val- 
lejo is sick; and, consequently, says the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, General Vallejo will not be 
able to finish the Legislative Hall and other 
buildings previously to the meeting of the 
legislature in January, 1852. ‘This might be 
just reasoning if General Vallejo were the 
sole builder, and did the carpenter’s and 
mason’s work with his own hands; but as he 
does not, the conclusion is not quite so cer- 
tain; and as he has three months still left, 
it may be, that despite his sickness, the build- 
ings will be finished, fit for the legislature 
and the departments, in January next. 

But California is a country beyond laws and 
rules of conduct, and if Mr. McDougal issues 
his proclamation declaring San José the cap- 
ital, it would not surprise me in the least to 
see the legislature follow him like a flock of 
sheep, and without repealing existing laws, 
assemble and act at the executive seat of gov- 
ernment. 

Sunday, 28th September.—From the mo- 
tive which has produced emigration to Cal- 
ifornia, the manner in which it is reached 
(the speediest and easiest attended with toil 
and privation calculated to try the strongest 
and entirely prostrate the feeble constitution), 
and the continued excitement that has _pre- 
vailed in the country itself, from the earliest 
period of attention being attracted to it, in- 
sanity has and does prevail to a greater ex- 
tent in California . . . than in any part of 
the United States, and perhaps in the civi- 
lized world. Uncertainty as to their destiny, 
difficulty of living, and recourse to unusual 
and menial modes of making a livelihood and 
unwholesome food, are all calculated to dis- 
turb and unsettle frail intellects ; and all have 
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been operating together in this region. . 
The Land of Hope, the region of wealth and 
magnificence, is reached—but labor is the 
means of acquiring the anticipated luxury— 
slow, painful, wearisome labor, taxing the 
muscles to their utmost tension; and yet too, 
too frequently, after severe toil and patient 
endurance, unproductive even of the means 
for a meager subsistence. How can this 
reality consort with the delightful vision 
fancy presented to the joy-bewildered mind ? 
Reason dies beneath the stroke of disap- 
pointment. . . . The unsettled and restless 
temper of the community throughout the 
State makes the situation of these miserable 
beings incomparably pitiable. Homeless and 
friendless, the object of loathing, of fear, or 
abhorrence, the tenderness and care so es- 
sential to their comfort, so requisite for their 
restoration to soundness of mind, is denied 
to them. Unregarded and uncared for, they 
are permitted to wander through the coun- 
try, their mental alienation aggravated by 
want and physical suffering, until some out- 
rage or assault induces their arrest, when, 
without regard to their condition . they 
are thrust into the county jail, and too fre- 
quently loaded with irons to control their 
restless movements, fed on food too indi- 
gestible for any but laboring men, and treated 
with a severity calculated to greatly increase, 
rather than allay, their mental disorder. 
There is, it is true, a State Insane Hospital, 
so-called, in Sacramento; but I am informed 
by those who have visited it, that it is too 
small to accommodate even the number of 
patients they have . and that it is rather 
a jail than an asylum, the old and vicious 
system of chains, confinement, and restraint 
being adopted. 

Monday, 29th September. — General A. 
M. Winn announced, a couple of months 
ago, his desire to organize a military corps, to 
settle in Carson Valley, lay it out in farms, 
and establish a large city; and has from time 
to time since held meetings of a pretended 
company for that purpose, which has declared 
itself to be about to start several times, but 
has not yet departed, although the season 
for emigration to that region is very rapidly 
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passing away. The valley of Carson River 
is fertile, admirably situated for settlement, 
and may be connected by railroad very eas- 
ily with the Pacific Coast. It is an impor- 


tant point on the emigrant road, and will 
gradually fill up, and prove a rich and inde- 
pendent country ; but it must be settled by 


other men than General Winn and his 
worthy compeers to effect this—the farmer 
who seeks a permanent home upon a fertile 
soil, the mechanic who Gesires to establish 
himself in a country healthy and pleasant 
in climate, where the population is sufficient 
to call for his productions. . . . The eastern 
boundary of California should be the sum- 
mit of the dividing ridge of the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains. This would leave Carson 
Valley, and the other valleys, which are un- 
doubtedly numerous and equally valuabie, 
open to organize a local government. 
Friday, 3a October.-—Reached San Fran- 
cisco on the “ Henry T. Clay” last night. 
the marks of the fire are still very promi- 
nent in the large vacant spaces, the low, one- 
story buildings occupying the 
many fine buildings, and in the holes in the 
planks of the streets, and the charred edges 
of the planks in many places. Yet the pro- 
gress of restoration has been really astonish- 
Montgomery Street is filled with good 
brick buildings, and many strong brick 
houses and stores are being erected in every 
part of the town—not the light, half-timber 
fabrics called brick before the fire, but good, 
substantial houses, with stout walls and in- 
combustible roofs, so that in the course of 
three months the town will be tolerably se- 
cure from fire. . . . Another improvement 
is going forward which will be of material 
service to the city—that is, the filling up of 
the water lots. ‘This has been from Mont- 
gomery Street down to Sansome, one block, 
and is going forward to the east with great 
speed, by means of a railway. Long Wharf 
and Central Wharf are being pushed farther 
into the Bay, and will furnish good and acces- 
sible piers for ships when completed, though 
as yet they do not reach water deep enough 
tor a loaded ship to lie in at low tide, the flat 
extending apparently a mile from the old 
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shore into the bay. Many say this town can- 
not be permanent; but with good wharves, 
and good, strong fire-proof buildings it may 
defy fire and flood. Nothing but a town 
upon the eastern shore could undermine and 
ruin it, and that and a railroad will probably 
effect it. 

Monday, 20th October.—San Francisco on 
the steamer “Confidence.” Reached the 
city about half-past ten. . I started to go 
to Barnum’s, but, overtaking the Sacramento 
delegates to the Grand Division of the Sons 
of Temperance, in company with whom I 
had come down, I went with them up to the 
California Temperance House. The fellow 
at the bar said they had two classes of beds 
—fifty cent beds and sixty cent beds, which 
differed only in the number in the room. 
The majority decided on a fifty cent bed, 
all to go into a room ; but upon being shown 
into the room, which was a loft fitted up 
with bunks most execrably filthy in appear- 
ance, took a “sconner,” as the Scots say, 
and called for the six bits beds, the door to 
which was thrown open, and, they being very 
little better, . . . we left, and took up our 
quarters at the Oriental Hotel... . For 
my part, I should have preferred infinitely a 
soft plank on the sidewalk to such a couch. 
The temperance houses in California, as 
elsewhere, presume on their character, and 
think you must patronize them for the sake 
of your principles; and they are thus, too 
generally, the worst inns that can be found. 

Tuesday, 21st October.—Vwo addresses were 
delivered before the Sons of Temperance in 
the Baptist Chapel this evening, the first by 
M. C. Briggs, the Methodist preacher of 
Sacramento; . . . the second was by Judge 
Geo. W. Barlow, formerly of Pennsylvania. 
. . . The order is quite prosperous in this 
city, but there is a lack of the cordial kind 
nessand sympathy with each other that should 
characterize the order everywhere, and which 
redeems so much that is faulty in our little 
up-river division. 

Wednesday, 5th November.—The last pa- 
pers bring us news of the death of James 
Fenimore Cooper. . . . In_ style, imagina- 
tion, force, originality, and above all, in man- 
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ly love of country, he stood tirst among the 
literary men of our continent. He is the 
American author. 

Thursday, 6th November. —The “ Alta 
California” discourses very discreetly upon 
the advantages which result from fires in the 
towns of California. They are special prov- 
idences, to indicate the progress of the coun- 
try by making improvement necessary, clear- 
ing the ground easily and speedily for the 
erection of new buildings. The speed, no 
person who has witnessed a California fire 
will presume to deny; but those who enjoy 
the benefit of the clearing, the land and 
house owner and the occupant of store or 
dwelling, would prefer to have his own tim. 
to remove his goods and tear down his shanty 
before he is compelled to build greater. San 
Francisco, says the acute editor, has acquired 
permanency from the fire. She has undoubt- 
edly arisen from ruin, made over better than 
before, like a Moffat ingot melted down and 
converted into United States coins. Stock- 
ton, in every brick, is eloquent in praise of 
the fire. . . . Marysville and Nevada also, 

. while poor Sacramento (long may it be 
her quiet joy) stands as she stood in 1849 and 


1850, private enterprise alone changing and 
improving her, at its own will, undriven by 


flaming necessity. 

Thursday, 20th November.—There is to be 
a ball at Vallejo on the 25th of December 
next. ‘The getters-up have published a card 
containing the names of a number of Cali- 
fornia notables, and a considerable number 
of would-be-distinguished gentlemen as man- 
agers ; and invite all the ladies of California 
to attend, whether they receive particular 
cards or not, the advertisement to be their 
invitation. This is characteristic of the would- 
be society of California. 

Saturday, 29th November.—A most singu- 
lar fact has this moment occurred to my 
mind, which might have been fraught with 
extraordinary consequences, but which, not 
having been attended with any opportunity 
or necessity for action, went by unnoticed 
and unregistered. John Tyler was, on the 
morning of the 4th of March, 1845, Vice-Pres- 
ident of the United States, acting as Presi- 
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dent. The latter office being vacant, the in- 
auguration of his successor as Vice-President 
divested him of all and every authority ; and 
the office of President being still vacant, the 
President-elect not taking the oath of office 
until an hour or more after the Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect had been inducted and become 
Vice-President in fact, Geo. M. Dallas was, 
as Vice-President of the United States, the 
legal and constitutional head and executive 
chief of the nation for two hours on the 4th 
day of March, a. p. 1845, and the succession 
consequently runs thus: William Henry 
Harrison, President, removed by death; 
John Tyler, Vice-President, superseded by the 
inauguration of Geo. M. Dallas, Vice-Pres- 
ident of the United States, and hence acting 
President ; James K. Polk, President of the 
United States March 4th, a. p. 1845, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 

Tuesday, 30th December.—\ieutenant Gov- 
ernor McDougal having deciined publishing 
the proclamation announcing Vallejo the 
seat of government of the State, on the pre 
text that although the capitol is superior to 
that used formerly at San José, the buildings 
designed for the use of the executive depart- 
ments are inferior to those now occupied at 
San José, the members of the legislature are 
in excessive perturbation as to the locality to 
which they are required to wend their way, 
and a caucus to determine the question has 
been summoned, to assemble in San Francis- 
co. . . . The legal capital of California is lo- 
cated at Vallejo, General Vallejo having com- 
plied thus far with his contract, and furnished 
a State House fully adequate to the wants of 
the legislature, and executive buildings equal 
to the demands of the several departments. 
But as the proclamation has not been issued, 
the legislature will probably assemble in San 
José, and adjourn elsewhere ; perhaps to Val- 
lejo, perhaps to San Francisco, or even to 
Sacramento. Efforts, and strong efforts, have 
been made, and are now being made, to in- 
duce the legislature to assemble in this city. 

Monday, 5th Fanuary, 1852.—Strong ef- 
forts are being made to induce the legisla- 
ture to adjourn to Sacramento City from Val- 
lejo, upon the suggestion that the accommo- 
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dations at the capital are not adequate to the 
necessities of members of the houses, and 
the officers of the executive departments. 
The scheme is most grossly dishonest, hav- 
ing for its sole object the gratification of spec- 
ulators in Sacramento lots, and certain bor- 
ers for office, and legislative favors, who 
could work to more advantage amid the 
profligate influences of Sacramento City than 
they can in Vallejo. As for comfort, all that 
has hitherto been held sufficient in California 

places to sleep, and enough to eat—are 
undoubtedly to be found at the seat of gov- 
ernment; and the mere presence of the legis- 
lature will insure much that is luxury, even 
in the Eastern States. . . . Justice to Valle- 
jo, obedience to the clearly and deliberately 
expressed will of the people, at the election 
in October, 1850, and respect for the char- 
acter and honor of the State, imperatively 
require the legislature to meet and abide at 
Vallejo; yet I am very much disposed to 
doubt whether they will not permit them- 
selves to be flattered and cajoled into re- 
moval. 

Tuesday, 6th Fanuary.—An_ expedition 
started trom San Francisco acouple of months 
ago, having for its object, as avowed by its 
leaders, Samuel Brannan and John S. Fowl- 


er, the revolution of the Sandwich Islands, , 


and their annexation to the United States. 
The sloop-of-war “ Vincennes ” searched their 
vessels prior to their departure, and followed 
them to the Islands ; and her presence, and 
the indisposition of the inhabitants to receive 
anarchy under the names of revolution and 
democratic freedom, at their hands, have in- 
duced most of them to return. 

friday, oth Fanuary.—Colonel John Big- 
ler was inaugurated yesterday at Vallejo. . . 
The best portion of the message is the brief 
paragraph which commends a general system 
of education. 

Saturday, roth Fanuary.—Ex-Lieutenant 
Governor MacDougal’s last message was the 
most respectable act of his official career. 

Mr. MacDougal rightly denominates 
the tule lands the best lands in the State. If 
drained, their cession in moderate tracts to 
actual settlers would be extremely beneficial 

VoL, VIII.—~12. 
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to the State, in introducing not Chinese but 
American agriculturists, and Chinese farm- 
laborers, who would enable us to raise not 
only rice, and cotton, and sugar-cane, but all 
the fruits and spices of the tropics, upon 
these lands. . . . The entrance of foreign 
criminals, now so numerous, should be pre- 
vented, by appointing officers to take cog- 
nizance of and prevent their landing 

To the Central Railroad I have only the ob- 
jection, that Congress neither should make it 
nor'‘cede lands to speculators to make it. 
Let the matter alone, and local enterprise 
will carry it through, with more certainty and 
at less cost and danger to the Union, than 
would result from the action of the general 
government. He concludes by recommend- 
ing that the Federal government be request- 
ed to remove the Indians from our limits. 
The settlement of California and Oregon, I 
think, decides the future policy of the gov- 
ernment to be the settlement of the Indian 
tribes on tracts suited to agricultural pursuits, 
and the education of the youth to farm la- 
bors. The example of the Creeks, Chero- 
kees, and Choctaws proves that permanency 
of location will result in the rapid transform- 
ation of the hunter tribes into husbandmen 
and mechanics. To crowd them back into 
the prairie and mountain, would be to in- 
volve them in exterminating war with the 
prairie and mountain tribes. Settlement and 
civilization would preserve them from de- 
struction, and insure us against their pred- 
atory incursions. 

Wednesday, 14th Fanuary.—The legisla- 
ture have vacated Vallejo, and adjourned to 
meet in this city on Friday next. In 
despite of duty, Sacramento is the capital of 
the State, and doubtless strong efforts will 
be made to continue here, which may be 
successful. . . . But if Vallejo and his se- 
curities manage their cards well, the next 
session will be at Vallejo, and the capital 
fixed permanently at that place. To effect 
this, let them subsidize the Stockton, Marys- 
ville, Nevada, and San Francisco papers, 
commence suit against the State for damages 
on the contract, complete the State buildings, 
and tender them, with loud complaints of 
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injustice, to the executive, and Vallejo tri- 
umphs and Sacramento sinks, conquered by 
the justice of the people. 

Sunday, 18th Fanuary.—Mr. Royal B. 
Streatton, the Methodist preacher, at the 
Methodist Church North, in this city, made 
a most unwise reference to the Fugitive Slave 
Law in the pulpit this morning, denouncing 
it with excessive severity ; which naturally 
gave great umbrage to some Southerners 
present, who left the church. This conduct 
is natural in them, but the passion excited 
would, in a community of men from that 
section of the country, have led to a mob 
and lynching. The disposition was rife among 
them, but fortunately for their own credit 
and the cause of the South, they felt them- 
selves too weak for such a demonstration, 
and their rage was permitted to roll away 
harmlessly in words, injuring no one except 
those who gave utterance to the intolerance. 

Free soil should have no place in the 
pulpit. 

Thursday, 22d Fanuary.—The learned 
legislature of this State, anxious to restore 
their pay to $16 per diem, from which it was 
reduced by act of the last legislature, are 
discussing the circumstances under which it 
was signed. It is dated the day of the ad- 
journment; but the opponents of reduction 
allege that it was not signed until more than 
ten days subsequent to the adjournment of 
the legislature, and that it is hence unconsti- 
tutional... . 

Friday, 234 Fanuary.— Many persons 
fancy that an injury is done by permitting 
transient persons and foreigners to work or 
soil and mines; since they, say these acute 
reasoners, possess themselves of money, spend 
as little as possible of their earnings, and go 
to their homes to spend their gain, leaving 
nothing behind as evidence of their former 
presence. If this were so, the increase and 
encouragement afforded to trade by their 
presence would of itself be enough to repay 
the State for the gold they had taken away, 
as the just and legitimate reward of their in- 
dustries ; but they do leave permanent proof 
of their labors, in the development of the 
State resources during their residence. 
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Tuesday, 27th F anuary.—The several as- 
pirants for the office of United States Senator 
have been requested by some of the Demo- 
cratic members of the legislature to express 
their opinions upon several topics, with a 
view to ascertain their several states of dif- 
ference or agreement on the points which 
divide parties in California, and affect the 
interests of the State. The persons to whom 
the interrogation is addressed are John B. 
Weller, Robert McLane, formerly of Mary- 
land, son of Louis McLane, David C. Brod- 
erick, Senator from San Francisco, J. Walsh, 
James. H. Ralston, of this county, and Wm. 
Smith, ex-Governor of Virginia. The first 
question is, whether they approve of Fill- 
more’s recommendation of an increased tar- 
iff, which they unanimously condemn. . . . 
They are equally unanimous in favor of grant- 
ing the public lands in suitable quantities to 
actual settlers, and in favor of a mint in Cal- 
fornia, and all, excepting Walsh, McLane, and 
Smith, declare in favor of the existing policy 
in reference to the mineral lands—that is, 
the let-alone policy. 

Friday, joth Fanuary.—John B. Weller 
was nominated in caucus last night. . 
He was elected in the Convention today, 
seventy-one to seventeen. 


Sunday, 1st February.—A bull is fre- 


‘ quently more expressive of a thought or idea 


which is sought to be conveyed, than the ut- 
most elegance, nicety, and precision of lan- 
guage. Many oft-quoted phrases from the 
poets are veritable bulls. . . . The expres- 
sion of Milton, “ Beyond the lowest depths 
a lower depth,” is another of the expressions 
thus oblivious of direct sense, which are ap- 
proved by the world simply because, involved 
to jargon, they touch a chord that links man 
with things beyond the grasp of thought and 
flow of language. 

Monday, 2a February.—The slave ques- 
tion is as much out of place in California as 
the extension of Free Soil is impolitic and 
improper in the non-slave-holding States of 
the East. The people have decided against 
slavery once, and whatever addition has since 
been made to our population, that vote of 
the original citizens still expresses the desires 
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and bias of the people of the State upon this 
subject; and the discussion, therefore, is 
worse than idle. It is vicious, and is the off- 
spring of that blind, foolish fanaticism exist- 
ing among the lower class of Southern men, 

who are ashamed to use their hands, 
simply because manual labor was the only 
distinctive mark, excepting color, between 
them and the negro. 

Tuesday, 34 February.—To locate the In- 
dians who have heretofore occupied Califor- 
nia, beyond the limits of the State, would be 
to convert a comparatively feeble and very 
harmless people into thieves and assassins. 

. . They are disposed to labor, and easily 
induced to become farm servants. ‘The true 
policy of the State is to set out farming res- 
ervations for them, establish manual labor 
schools there, and teach them the mechani- 
cal and agricultural arts, together with the 
ordinary branches of school education ; at the 
same time leaving them free to enter into 
contracts with white men as farm laborers, 
as white and other men may do. . . . Inad- 
dition to this, grant citizenship to Indians 
who are the heads of families, permanently 
settled on a farm which is improved and cul- 
tivated, and has been cultivated by them for 
two years, or who have been exercising in a 
permanent location a mechanical art for a 
livelihood for the same period of time, and 
who can read and write the English language. 

. The settlement of the Eastern Indians 
beyond the limits of the State has been use- 
ful only in consequence of the establishment 
of schools. Had they been left in their origi- 
nal homesteads with schools and permanent 
locations, their improvement would have 
been more rapid, and their present condition 
better. It was a mistake to treat them as 
nations, and subject them to the Federal 
vovernment. Left to the jurisdiction of the 
States, they would have assimilated with our 
people, and passed quietly from the savage 
state of hunters to the order and peaceable 
condition of the agriculturist, without those 
bloody contests that have disturbed, and so 
frequently deranged, their domestic policy 
and their progress toward civilization. 

Thursday, 12th February.—The proposi- 
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tion now before the legislature, to submit the 
question of a constitutional convention to 
the people, has for its secret purpose the in- 
troduction of slavery. . . . That slave labor 
would pay well in this country there cannot 
be the remotest doubt ; but that it would af- 
ford the extraordinary profit which unreflect- 
ing men, by mere comparison of prices, cal- 
culate, is mere nonsense. . It could not 
be permanent, and should not be introduced. 
Indeed, it cannot be into northern California, 
though it may be into southern, by a division 
of the State. 

Saturday, 21st February.—It really seems 
to me to be a self-evident proposition, that 
the boundaries of California, as she is at pres- 
ent organized, are much too extended for a 
single State, oreven two States. The nature 
of the soil, the formation of the country, des- 
ignates a subdivision into three States, as the 
natural condition of things in California—the 
northern a mining State, the middle an agri- 
cultural and commercial State, the southern 
a grazing community. 

Sunday, 7th March.—The city was roused 
by the fire-bell last night, rung as an alarm 
that the levee had broken at the slough. 
After severe labor, the water, which was run- 
ning into the low ground between Front and 
Second streets, from a breach in the old 
levee along the south side of the slough, was 
stopped, and security obtained for the pres- 
Omi. ... 
The rise of the Sacramento, after partially 
subsiding, has been reinforced by the stream 
of the Feather, and has risen and is backing 
into the town, K street being overflowed, 
and the water gradually backing up towards 
J. 

Monday, Sth March.—The water was over 
the city this morning at seven o’clock, but 
commenced falling soon after. Some low 
stores on J street had their floors covered. 

Tuesday, 9th March.—The heavy rain of 
last night has raised the water somewhat, but. 
not much, and there is a reasonable prospect 
this morning that it will clear off. 

Wednesday, 1oth March.—-The water is 
over the streets again this morning, the rivers 
having risen in consequence of the heavy 
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rains of yesterday, Fourth street being the 
bed of a torrent. 

Friday, 12th March.—Waters going down 
rapidly. 

Tuesday, 6th April.—C. J. Hutchinson is 
elected Mayor, and the whole Whig ticket 
also elected. It is evident that, so far as 
parties have gone on this occasion, their 
weight is reversed. ‘The Whig candidate is 
elected by Democratic votes, and Harden- 
bergh has been supported by Whigs. 

Monday, 12th April.—Reorganized the 
Episcopal church today. 1 hope we will now 
succeed in putting up a church building, and 
establishing the church among us in a per- 
manent and useful form. 

Monday, 26th April.—A most absurd 
meeting was held in front of the Missouri 
hotel this evening, on the subject of Chinese 
Immigration ; McDaniels, of Benicia, for- 
merly of Missouri, chairman, and George N. 
McConaha, Esq., orator. They talked folly, 
and huzzaed until they became tired, .. . 
passed some ridiculous resolutions, and dis- 
persed. 

Saturday, 1st May.—-The negroes of San 
Francisco having sent to the Legislature a 
rather saucy remonstrance against the disa- 
bilities now imposed upon them, and threat- 
ening to resist such gross and unjust laws, 

. . were answered by the introduction of a 
bill excluding blacks hereafter from the State, 
and requiring those now within the limits of 
California to obtain a license from the Court 
of Sessions, or remove in sixty days; the li- 
cense to be granted only upon their giving 
security for their good behavior. This bill 
has passed the House, and will, probably, 
pass the Senate. ‘The propriety of the meas- 
ure most citizens will assent to. The num- 
ber of blacks in the State is now small, and 
of the better class ; but if numbers are intro- 
duced, they will gradually become vicious 
and degraded, and be reduced to mendicity 
and thievery fora livelihood. . . . The black 
I am disposed to exclude, but he is the only 
class I would forbid locating in the State. 

Saturday, 15th May.—Reached Colusi 
this morning. The Indians, of which there 
are considerable numbers in this neighbor- 





hood, are disposed to work, many houses 
having Indian servants. <A party of them 
unloaded the boat. They are preferred, as 
they are satisfied with low wages. 

Sunday, 16th May.—Colusi is the finest 
site for a town which I have seen in Califor- 
nia, being situated in a level plain high above 
the rise of the river, and is at the head of 
navigation in ordinary stages of the water. 
The town is a grove of oak, and the country 
seems to be well wooded. There are finished, 
and in course of erection now, just fifty-four 
houses by count. . . . The population may 
provably be estimated at about two hundred 
and fifty. From its location, it must flourish 
and be a very respectable inland town until 
the establishment of railroads, when it will 
sink into an insignificant village. 

Friday, 21st May.—The Legislature erect- 
ed Carson Valley into a county, styling it 
Sierra. It is out of the limits of the State, 
and claimed by Utah, and is itself petitioning 
Congress for a territorial government. Cal- 
ifornia is a growing country ! 

Friday, 11th Fune—Two negro men 
were arrested last night under the Fugitive 
Slave Law of this State, and upon hearing 
before B. B. Fry, Justice of the Peace, placed 
in charge of their masters. They were 
brought here prior to the adoption of the 
State constitution, worked two years under 
their owners’ direction, and have since been 
at work in the mines. ‘They were not de- 
fended by counsel before the justice; but 
after their commitment a habeas corpus was 
issued by Judge Aldrich, which was argued 
on Monday and Tuesday by Cornelius 
Cole, Winans, and Zabriskie, for the boys, 
and Tod Robinson and P. L. Edwards for 
he claimants. The Judge is weak, and was 
evidently intimidated by the mob. He de- 
cided on Tuesday that evidence could not 
be introduced under the writ, but that the 
case must stand or fall upon the return of 
the Justice. This grave error shut out 
proof which they alleged they possessed, that 
the blacks were brought here under a con- 
tract to labor, and had performed that agree- 
ment, and been discharged by their owners 
accordingly. The main question was, under 
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this ruling, the constitutionality of the law, 
which he sustained. ...... The law is 
void, for it is a subject of national, not State, 
jurisdiction ; and by universal law, the negro 
having been brought into and allowed to re- 
main in a free State, is ipso facto released 
from servitude. 

Saturday, 19th June.—Some papers are 
speculating, I observe, upon Louis Napo- 
leon’s warlike preparations, and suggesting 
that their object is California. This is a bet- 
ter guess than usual. It hits the mark very 
nearly. . . . Doubtless he could find a pre- 
text in the treatment of the French in some 
of the mines, and the extravagant duties ex- 
torted from French ships, to get up a very 
pretty little quarrel; but I think that his 
present designs are directed against the Mex- 
ican State of Sonora. . . . This would give 


him a foothold on the continent, whence he 
could operate against California at any fu- 
ture day. 

IVednesday, 14th July.—There have been 
a liberal number of California songs written 
and published, but they are, without a single 


exception, entirely destitute of poesy. This 
is the case even with the “ Greeting to Cali- 
ifornia,” written by Mrs. Sigourney; and 
proves that those who have strung words to- 
gether do not partake of the fervent and gen- 
erous sentiments which our young State and 
its people are so eminently calculated to in- 
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spire, and which naturally bubble up into 
natural poetry from the breast of every true 
citizen of the Sunset Star, whose radiance 
rules the destinies of the Pacific, and sheds 
the golden gleams of hope across the dark- 
ness of a toiling world. . . . I have, I think, 
scrawled what, if not exactly worthy of the 
theme (and what poetry can be ?), yet utters 
truly, although feebly, my sentiments— my 
love of the young, ardent empire of the 
Western Seas. 


Why sigh ye for the gay saloon, 
The wealthy city’s pride-gilt throng ? 
Have we not here companions boon, 
And genial mirth, and wit, and song ? 
What other land like this can boast 
The independent soul and deed? 
Mere Fashion’s false distinction’s lost ; 
From every bond but honor’s freed, 
Man’s inbred dignity is seen, 
His generous heart, his dauntless mien, 
Let weaklings sigh ; let triflers sneer ; 
Life’s goal is won—our home is here. 


Our home is here: the liberal soil 

Is teeming with a nation’s food ; 

Gold fills the hardy hand of toil, 

Comfort dispels want’s sigh-wrung mood, 
Freedom that holds but crime in awe, 

Peace, plenty’s gift, and soaring hope, 
Dwell beneath honor’s easy law, 

And manly minds have spanless scope. 
Wealth may not man to man malign ; 
Equals in birth and fate divine ; 

Fled groveling doubt, dispelled each fear, 
Earth’s Eden found, our home is here. 


C. E£. Montgomery. 





WHO WAS JOHN HARVARD ? 


PROBABLY there are few names better 
known to the great majority of the intelligent 
people of our country than that of John Har- 
vard; yet there is scarcely a man in the 
world’s history whose name has been so often 
repeated, and of whom so little has been 
known. Ask of the most learned professor 
who has ever been connected with Harvard 
University, or the most brilliant scholar who 
has ever feasted at that shrine, the simplest 
juestion connected with the history of the 
institution, “ Who was John Harvard?” and 


until recently not one could have given you 
a satisfactory reply, or told you other than 
a few meager facts concerning about fifteen 
months of his existence. It was known that 
he graduated from Emanuel College, Eng- 
land, in 1631, taking a second degree in 
1635, as his signature had been found among . 
those of the graduates of that institution. 
But little else was known of him previous to 
his appearance in this country in the sum- 
mer of 1637, and nothing in any degree pos- 
itive regarding the time of that arrival. On 
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the 6th of November of that year he was 
admitted, with Anna, his wife, into the church 
at Charlestown presided over by the Rever- 
end Zechariah Symmes; one who afterward 
became his most intimate associate, minis- 
tered to his spiritual wants, and in all prob- 
ability, attended him in his last hours. 

He has been generally reckoned as a col- 
league of Mr. Symmes, and has been spoken 
of as “ pastor of the church in Charlestown ”; 
but his name does not appear in the church 
records still in existence, other than record- 
ing his admission as a member. Religion 
was then the all-absorbing topic, and it was 
quite customary at that time for a church to 
enjoy the luxury of two ministers. Symmes 
had previously a colleague in one ‘Thomas 
James, but difficulties having arisen, the ec- 
clesiastical counsel was called together, and 
Mr. James was invited to resign, which he did. 
It is not unlikely, therefore, that when John 
Harvard joined the flock, he became a prac- 
tical assistant, if he was not formally installed. 

Nothing has been left to us of his writings 
or sayings during his brief life in this coun- 
try, and the little that we know of him from 
his contemporaries is, that he was an earnest 
Christian and an impressive speaker. This 
church of his in Charlestown is one of con- 
siderable interest by itself, being originally 
formed in July, 1630, as the First Church, 
Boston. The passage of the river in winter 
being a source of so great difficulty, it was 
removed to Boston, and a new church, formed 
of sixteen married men and their wives and 
three unmarried men, who remained on that 
side of the river, organized in 1632. A 
church in those days meant an organization, 
not a structure, and this society met for some 
time under the shadow of a great oak, which 
was reported alive and flourishing. nearly a 
century later. The colonists might lack shel- 
ter, but the spiritual warmth was doubled to 
offset it. 

It was in the year 1636 that the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony ‘agreed to give four 
hundred pounds towards the founding of a 
school or college,” but the money was not 
readily found for the purpose, and was not 
only unpaid when John Harvard arrived up- 
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on the scene the following year, but no part 
of it ever reached its proposed destination. 
His well-known appropriation of all his libra- 
ry, and half his fortune, 4779, was therefore 
the first practical aid for that institution, and 
the true founding of the College. The col- 
lege records show that but a part of ‘Ais en- 
dowment was ever received—so great were 
the trials that beset this institution at her 
birth. The Library was received, and con- 
sisted of three hundred and two volumes of 
classical, philosophical, and theological works, 
which evidence Harvard’s scholarly qualities, 
and his devotion to the cause. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, they were burned, with the ex- 
ception of a single book supposed to have 
been loaned out at the time, in the confla- 
gration of January, 1764, which destroyed 
the Library building. 

This delightful remembrance of him, and 
the principal guide to the study of his char- 
acter, was thus granted only to his early fol- 
lowers, and we have now but the single book 
as a link between him and his admirers of 
today. We are assured, however, of his 
lovely character; and we enjoy thinking of 
him, as we are justified in doing, as the pure 
and gentle Christian gentleman. We know 
that he was greatly loved and esteemed, 
and a faithful worker for the church. To 
those who have not been favored with a view 
of the ideal statue unveiled upon the college 
delta last October, each must paint the pic- 
ture in his own fancy of this most remarkable 
man—remarkable, not so much for his at- 
tainments, nor for any degree of distinction 
among his fellow-men, but for the generosity 
and the foresight that was destined to do so 
much for the future, and for the efforts to- 
ward widening, brightening, and smoothing 
the pathway of learning for the many who 
were to come after him. His will was a 
declaration by word of mouth only, and we 
have not even left to us that document with 
a signature, which under all ordinary circum- 
stances we should be entitled to. 

Mr. Harvard died of consumption on the 
24th of Sept., 1638, at the early age of thir- 
ty-one, without having attained to a degree 
of note among his fellow-men which caused 
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it to be in any way marked upon the feeble 
record of his times. His was a reputation 
which was to come after him. Nothing of 
his own, and but few remarks from his con- 
temporaries, are left to tell us of that life 
which has since become so great a source of 
interest. And it is one of the most remark- 
able freaks of history, that this name should 
have gained such remarkable historical dis- 
tinction from a beginning so feeble, and grad- 
ually outgrown in fame its capacity to preserve 
its own record. Behold the singular anom- 
aly of a man becoming noted in the burying 
of his own history, and renewing his distinc- 
tion in the unearthing of it two hundred and 
fifty years after his death—for the fact that 
so much of this record has been lost to the 
world for so many years has given it a pe- 
culiar interest, and been the cause of the 
most extraordinary exertions for these final 
genealogical developments. 

The recent discoveries of Mr. Waters, of 
the class of 1855 (which secured for himself 
the honorary degree of A. M. from the Col- 
lege, and the gratitude of all whose interests 
have ever been connected with the institu- 
tion), have drawn anew the affection that 
would cluster around this name, and inspire 
afresh the many who carry through life their 
pride in this Alma Mater. Here is acollege 
whose name has been a household word in 

_the families of tens of thousands of educated 
men, and has existed for hundreds of years ; 
and notwithstanding the many friends and 
enthusiasts, the noted men and scholars, who 
have labored in her behalf, it has been re- 
served for a man of today, in the third cen- 
tury of the college’s existence, to tell us the 
simple facts that John Harvard was the son 
of an uneducated dufcher ; that he was the 
fourth of nine children, and that neither of 
his parents could write their own name. 

His father, Robert Harvard, died in Au- 
gust, 1625—a victim of the plague; and his 
mother was Catherine Rogers. After the 
death of Robert Harvard, the widow was 
married in January, 1626, to John Elletson, 
a cooper, and in June, 1626, the death of the 
cooper is recorded. 

Dividing her honors among the trades, 
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Widow Elletson takes unto herself for a third 
husband, Richard Yearwood, grocer, and he 
joins the great caravan to the shady realms 
soon after, so that on the 2d of July, 1635, 
the third-time-widow Catherine Rogers-Har- 
vard-Elletson-Yearwood, prepares her own 
will, and makes her “sonne John Harvard, 
Clarke” an heir and executor. Her attrac- 
tions, however, had by no means departed, 
on the death of this last husband ; for the 
third, as well as the first, seemed to realize 
her fondness for the sterner sex, and both 
provided for it or against it in their wills. 
Richard Yearwood, the third husband, qual- 
ified Azs will—‘‘so long time as she shall 
continue a widow,” whilst Robert Harvard, 
the first husband, said, “within three 
months next after my decease, or at least 
before she shall be espoused or married 
agayne to any other.” The grim messenger, 
however, stepped in, and robbed the remain- 
ing trades of their share of this widow’s 
charms. 

It is, indeed, a surprise to trace the parent- 
age of John Harvard to such a source, when 


we had pictured him as an offspring of the 


best educated of his times. Mr. Waters has 
thus led us to the fountain-head of one of 
learning’s most bountiful streams; to the 
barren rock, which, struck by John Harvard 
when he declared his will, has poured forth 
its wealth of learning for centuries already, 
and is destined to continue for ages yet to 
come. And we now learn that it was by 
the careful accumulations of the trades- 
man, from the sweat of the cooper’s brow, 
and the frugal savings of the butcher and 
the grocer, that so many are now enabled to 
enjoy the rich benefits of this generous insti- 
tution. How little did the butcher, the 
cooper, and the grocer realize that their 
earnings once in the possession of the son of 
John Harvard, would be put to such a won- 
derful use. And no more did John Harvard 
himself know of the benefits to come of his_ 
bequests, for the college bore no name un- 
til the March following his death, and he 
never knew that it was to be called in his 
honor. ‘ 

His endowment was a remarkable act for 
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the times, and doubtless was the subject of 
much thought and great hopes from the 
founder. The munificent bequest of a quar- 
ter of a million dollars by Mr. Robert Treat 
Paine (class of 1822), is really insignificant 
beside the first endowment of £700. The 
Colony had appropriated, but the funds 
would not come; hence, this sum at that 
time was the first practical aid, and the true 
founding of the College. Mr. Paine’s dona- 
tion is now most welcome and useful to the 
institution ; but so great are now her powers 
of absorption, and so changed are the times, 
that the average visitor may pass through the 
grounds, and never know that this great gift 
has been made. What a pleasure it would 
be if we could know something of John Har- 
vard’s thoughts and wishes when he devised 
his gift. He may have hoped that his libra- 
ry and his money should be the means of 
building up a great college, but did he ever 
wander forth in his imagination to think 
what it might become in time? Nothing less 
than the dreams of an enthusiast, and the 
wildest flights of fancy, could have given him 
a conception of the Harvard College of to- 
day. 

The object of a college in those days was 
purely and simply to furnish to the Colonies 
the preachers, who should maintain for the 
future with unflinching firmness the Puritan 
doctrines which were so strongly engrafted 
upon the times. It was for worship that the 
colonists were here, and the most stubborn 
piety pervaded alltheir acts. To renew and 
increase the supply of ministers was therefore 
one of their first duties. ‘The object of Har- 
vard College, as declared by the Colonial 
Act, was “the education of the English and 
Indian youth of this country in knowledge 
and godliness,” and the first brick building 
upon the grounds was called “the Indian 
College.” In it was printed the translation 
of the Bible, primers, etc., into the Indian 
language, and in its first years a number of 
natives attended the college course. But 
one Indian, however, is known to have grad- 
uated. The Indian soon dropped out in the 
intellectual race ; and as time wore on, the 
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college education became more liberal, and 
was adapted to the use of the doctor and the 
lawyer, as well as of the preacher. The lib- 
eral ideas of one century, however, become 
the old fogyisms of the next; and, thanks 
to the fortune that has granted us the privi- 
leges of today, we behold this magnificent 
stream of learning confined now to no nar- 
row limits, but possessed of the power to 
break down and wash away its own obstruc- 
tions, spreading out its wealth of intellectual 
material for the benefit of all who would 
learn. 

Looking back, then, from the Harvard 
College of today to the life of John Harvard 
of 1637, it would seem as if there had never 
been in the history of the world a more re- 
markable illustration of the value and im- 
portance of small beginnings, or a stronger 
example of how important the results that 
may follow. What an astonishing exhibition 
of man’s latent power for good! All the ed- 
ucation that has poured forth from this won- 
derful institution for two centuries and a 
half is traced back and reduced down to the 
simple question in the minds of two parents, 
who could not write their own names, as to 
whether a boy should go to college or to his 
father’s trade! Not less than twenty five 
thousand educated men, and their influences 
for good over all their associates during hun- 
dreds uf years, balanced in the mind of a 
mother, who decided that her boy should go 
to school rather than to the butcher’s*shop, 
or settled by the ordinary tradesman’s boy 
at college, when he makes the best of his 
opportunities, and sows his seed upon good 
ground ! 

Never since Harvard College was founded 
has she seen so mighty an argument in her 
behalf. And the parent of today, who makes 
an exertion for the better education of his 
child, or the faithful student who does the 
best that he knows with the privileges grant- 
ed him, can no more tell what a benefit to 
the world that exertion or that faithfulness 
may prove in the future, than the John Har- 
vard of the seventeenth century knew what 
is the Harvard influence of the nineteenth. 

Frank F¥. Symmes. 
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MACBETH WITH 


RARELY is there occasion to chronicle a 
theatrical event so noteworthy in so many 
ways as was the late production of “ Mac- 
beth.” Ata moment when London mana- 
gers are writing articles to prove that Shaks- 
pere is a synonym for financial ruin, it is a 
pleasure to record that a Californian manager 
has found one of the mightiest of his plays a 
stepping-stone to fortune. Nearly two years 
ago Mr. Sheridan, the actor, when approached 
with the suggestion that he should under- 
take “ Macbeth” with Mr. Kelley’s music, 
assured the writer, with most confident vehe- 
mence, that no perfection of stage-setting, 
no power of histrionic talent, no intensity of 
musical heightening, could overcome the 
aversion of the public to this somber play, 
which had always failed to make money for 
the manager, whether Kean, or Booth, or 
Irving had undertaken it. Ten times, there- 
fore, is it to the credit of Mr. McKee Ran- 
kin, that he had the courage to give such a 
painstaking performance as redeemed the 
losses brought upon him by ventures in the 
latest novelties, and fairly turned the tide 
of his financial prospects. For twenty-four 
successive performances the large California 
Theater was filled with audiences which some- 
times strained the capacity of the theater to 
its utmost. I believe I am correct in saying 
that in the two hundred and seventy-five 
years that have elapsed since the first record- 
ed performance of “ Macbeth,” it has never 
before been played so many times in succes- 
sion. 

The motive that impelled Mr. Rankin to 
put “* Macbeth” on the boards, was the un- 
equivocal success which the music recently 
composed for the tragedy by Mr. Edgar S. 
Kelley was able to attain last February in 
the concert-hall, through the liberality of Mr. 
John Parrott. It is the main purpose of this 
notice to give a brief analysis of that music ; 
but the performance by Mr. Rankin’s com- 
pany was such a departure from the method 
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of handling Shakspere common to the Eng- 
lish and American stage, that it has the first 
right to notice and commendation. Its ex- 
cellence consisted in its abandonment of the 
“star” system, and the adoption in its place 
of an endeavor to give uniform strength to 
the whole cast. The one is the method of 
America, the other that of Germany. If 
Shakspere’s plays, in the hands of the com- 
mon manager, fail to interest the public and 
make money, this result is no more than the 
richly deserved reward of treating his life- 
like pictures of interdependent characters as 
though they were a spectacle of Lilliputians 
before some towering Gulliver. This is 
Booth’s way; and ten times his talent could 
not redeem such folly from failure. Ger- 
many, on the other hand, has been for more 
than a century so wisely instructed in drama, 
that her renderings of Shakspere, even when 
marked by no superlative genius in any role, 
are always coherent and undistorted pictures 
of reality. Irving was the first Englishman 
to take this lesson deeply to heart, and he 
had not learned it so thoroughly five years 
ago that the visit of the Meiningen Company 
to London did not teach him a great deal 
more. His visit to the United States in 1883 
made a noticeable impression on the quick 
wits of American managers ; and when the 
style of Mr. Rankin’s performance is con- 
trasted with the maimed appearance which 
Shakspere has always been compelled to 
make as Booth presented him, the difference 
is full of happy significance for the future of 
the American stage. Mr. Rankin has won 
a place among the few enlightened managers 
of the world. 

The success of Mr. Rankin’s performance 
was the more marked, because it was gained 
by means which ought to be within the 
reach of any company of trained actors. 
There is no genius in hiscompany. It con- 
tains, indeed, members who at times plainly 
did not know the meaning of the words they 
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spoke. But “ Macbeth” is a swiftly written 
play, full of expressions difficult, not only by 
reason of remoteness from our current speech, 
but which even Shakspere himself would 
have said are not lucid ; and even if it were 
as clearly written as its author’s “ Venus and 
Adonis,” we should still have to tolerate, in 
the present state of theatrical education, act- 
ors whose reading of blank verse resembles 
nothing so much as those unpunctuated let- 
ters of illiterate people, in which it is im- 
possible to tell where one sentence ends 
and the next begins. Reading of this or- 
der one may still hear at the best theaters 
in London and New York. It shall not, 
therefore, detract from the praise to which 
Mr. Rankin’s company is entitled on other 
grounds. 

Shakspere’s plays, after ali, are not 
marily, as many scholarly persons seem in- 
clined to imagine, exercises in reading. They 
are transcripts of life, and as such, the read- 
ing—provided always it fulfill the require- 
ment of being intelligible and true to the 
author’s thought— is subordinate to those el- 
ements which make the action real. It is 
absurd to talk of plays appealing to the 
imagination. That is true of a novel or ofan 
epic poem; but the dramatist’s appeal, like 
that of life itself, is to the eyes and ears of 
his audience. Other things being equal— 
and ‘other things” include the vital elements 
that give its very essence to a play—that 
drama will produce the greatest effect which 
is best provided with every device by which 
the spectator can be deceived into believing 
the scene before him to be reality itself. The 
stage-setting of a play thus becomes a matter 
of highest consideration. No stage-manager 
in the history of the theater ever carried this 
principle to such a degree of perfection as 
was attained by Richard Wagner, in his mu- 
sic dramas at Bayreuth. The minute real- 
ism with which every scenic detail—extend- 
ing even to most delicate changes in sky and 
atmosphere—was there carried out, is some- 
thing as yet unknown to the general stage. 
The object sought was as novel as the means 
by which it was attained, and these involved 
alterations in the traditional way of mounting 
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scenes that make the work of American 
stage-carpenters, mechanics, and scene-paint- 
ers seem, by comparison, the mere begin- 
nings of the art. Measured by this stand. 
ard, the realism of Mr. Rankin’s setting of 
“Macbeth ” would not stand very high, for 
the skill of his painters and carpenters was 
never the art that conceals art. But judging 
the scenes as sketches which there was neith- 
er skill nor money enough to carry to the 
point of realism, it must be conceded that 
they gave evidence of an uncommonly 
thoughtful adaptation to the picturesque re- 
quirements of the play. The heath where 
the witches appear; the exterior of Macbeth’s 
castle, both at the time of Duncan’s en- 
trance and at the final assault; the inner 
court and the banquet hall—were conceived 
in a manner that heightened the intensity of 
the action. And the scenes themselves were 
seconded in this result by the careful study 
evident in both the design and color of the 
costumes, which gave a brawny emphasis to 
the figures in fine keeping with the element- 
al forces of the tragedy. 

If a theatrical performance would attain 
to anything like a rounded completeness of 
all the details possible to dramatic art, it 
must not omit the presentation of a constant- 
ly changing series of pictures, which, in the 
grouping of masses, in the harmony of colors, 
in the distribution of light and shade, in the 
relations of foreground and background en- 
compassing the whole, shall be subject to the 
same laws that determine the perfection of a 
picture on canvas. Granting an equal genius 
in design, there is no reason—now that stage 
mechanism is what it is—that the living pic- 
ture on the stage should not add to the art 
of a great painting all the superiority over 
canvas that belongs to life itself. Attention 
was paid to these considerations by Mr. Ran- 
kin, with results sometimes spoilt by undue 
haste, and sometimes highly gratifying even 
to critical eyes A number of telling plastic 
effects, in little groups of two and three, 
might easily be cited ; but the scenes which 
will last longest in the memory as stage pic- 
tures of uncommon power, were the rousing 
of the castle when the murder is discovered, 
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the banquet scene, and the splendid crush 
of colors and mailed men on which the cur- 
tain fell. Forthe scene of the murder, an in- 
ner court was shown :—the castle gate in the 
center of the walls behind; on each side, a 
spiral stairway leading to an open balcony in 
front of the guest-chambers ; those of Dun- 
can and his son on the right, those of Ban- 
quo and other noblemen on the left. The 
sudden commotion which filled the court 
below with men, summoning the half-naked 
guests from their beds to peer down from 
the balconies, calling forth Lady Macbeth 
only to faint in the arms of her women, while 
in the foreground Banquo and others listened 
to Macbeth’s description of his vengeance on 
the drunken grooms, made up a picture that 
will not soon fade. 

In the third act the banquet scene was a 
succession of admirable pictures. The scen- 
ery gave a compact setting to them all. An 
immense stone arch sprang from the walls 
across the entire foreground ; in the middle 
distance, two lesser arches rested on a stone 
pillar in the center of the floor ; the vaulting 
of other arches filled up the back. A ban- 
quet table, with antique drinking horns at 
every place, was spread across the foreground 
on the right, with stools (not chairs) that en- 
abled the outlines of the seated figures to 
make their full effect ; and on the left, two 
similar tables extended lengthwise towards 
the rear. Curious archaic lamps hung from 
the ceiling, and torches flared from links on 
the walls. The space between the foremost 
tables and in front of the central pillar was 
filled during the scene by Macbeth, Lady 
Macbeth, and the ghost of Banquo. 
idea will thus be obtained by the reader of 
the concentration of effect, by which the eye 
was insensibly brought to a focus on the cen- 
tral figures ; but only one who saw the guests 
enterand take their places, who marked the fe- 
licitous ease of their grouping, who noted in 
the subdued tone of their garments, as con- 
trasted with the brighter apparel of the royal 
pair, a distribution of color corresponding 
most happily with the distribution of dramat- 
ic values, who felt the subtle heightening of 
the picture as the startled guests rose in an- 
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swer to Macbeth’s cry of wonder that they 
could sit unmoved,—only one who was wit- 
ness to all this will be able to recall to his 
imagination the truly admirable qualities that 
crowned this great scene with success. 

Finally, at the close of the tragedy, came 
a scene that was a complete departure from 
the habit of the stage. Here was no flimsy 
setting for the hand-to-hand fight that usually 
brings “Richard III.” or “Macbeth” to asemi- 
ludicrous end. Macbeth’s castle, on a veri- 
table hill of Dunsinane, filled the background ; 
from the open gate, Macbeth descends by a 
steep path to the bridge in the middle dis- 
tance, where he meets Macduff; in one cor- 
ner of the foreground, with their war en- 
gines, a party of the besiegers watch the 
conflict, and a similar group of Macbeth’s 
men stand under the castle walls above. The 
duel proceeds, and principals and men van-. 
ish from the scene. Hand-to-hand fights 
follow on no fewer than three levels at once. 
Bands of soldiers, with the din of assault, 
rush up the hill and disappear around the 
walls. Macbeth and Macduff appear now 
in the foreground and continue their duel. 
At last, when Macbeth had been fought off 
the stage, and the victorious leaders assem- 
bled in the foreground, while the mob of 
soldiers and their standards, in the disordered 
crush of their last onset, stood jammed on 
the bridge over their crouching foes, one felt 
that the melodramatic character of the scene 
was depicted as Shakspere had intended, 
and that the final suppression of Macbeth’s 
irregulated nature had been manfully accom- 
plished. 

Few spectators left the theater without 
feeling that they had witnessed the terrible 
episodes of a man’s real life. As Shakspere’s 
object in writing the play was to awaken this 
feeling, it is no slight praise of the manner 
in which the spirit of the work was interpret- 
ed, to say that the performance had _ this 
result. The Macbeth of Mr. Rankin, the 
Lady Macbeth of Miss Wilton, may not have . 
been exactly the Macbeth and the Lady Mac- 
beth of tradition; it is to their credit that 
the interpretation of each had very decided 
original characteristics; but they were de- 
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cidedly both very human, and managed to 
enlist the audience deeply in their fortunes. 
Through all stages of Macbeth’s career—as 
the rugged soldier, ambitious, yet not so 
quick at thought or at resolve as his wife ; 
as the conscience-stricken victim of his own 
hallucinations; and, finally, as the prey to 
world-weariness, making show of action, but 
full of philosophizing, and, in reality, half 
eager for his end—Mr. Rankin showed a 
thoughtful appreciation of the character. 
More frequent delivery of Shaksperian verse 
will give Mr. Rankin’s colloquial style a dis- 
tinctness of enunciation which is now its 
greatest want; but it was, nevertheless, a 
pleasant contrast to the mock-heroics of Mr. 
Harkins’s delivery of the same lines. His 
antique method of declamation, in which 
vowels are drawled and consonants are held 
until the last vocal quality in them has been 
extracted, is a sensuous style that deserves 
to be buried or cremated beyond the power 
of resurrection. Its stilted effects blunt the 
sharpness of the thought, and are too far 
removed from nature to hold any place on 
the modern stage. ‘They spoilt in Mr. Har- 
kins other excellent qualities of an artist. 
The Lady Macbeth of Miss Wilton was 
full of true womanliness. Unlike Charlotte 
Cushman, Miss Wilton did not seek to por- 
tray, beyond the opening scenes, an iron- 
nerved woman of more than masculine cal- 
lousness. She was quite equal in power to 
the tigress-like ferocity with which the mur- 
der of Duncan is first plotted and urged ; 
but with her the “ undaunted mettle” of the 
woman is less the unvarying complexion of 
her character, than a phase of sternness as- 
sumed to help the vacillating purpose of her 
husband to the great goal which “fate and 
metaphysical aid” had appointed. The in 
stantaneousness with which, after the proph- 
ecy of the weird sisters, both Macbeth and his 
wife, each independently of the other, con- 
ceive the thought of murdering Duncan, 
is an element in their characters which I can 
not help thinking was not intended by Shaks- 
pere so much as a key-note of ferocity, as it 
was forced upon him by the exigencies of 
dramatic requirements. Had he been writ- 
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ing a novel, instead of a play, it would have 
been easy for him to take time to let the 
thought of murder arise gradually. But 
being under the necessity of getting his play 
in motion and connecting the action imme- 
diately with its primary impulse, he makes 
the idea of murder follow instantly upon the 
prophecy of kingship by the witches. ‘This 
involves, though unexpressed, an absolute 
and unquestioning belief in witchcraft, which, 
however, when it has served its purpose as a 
starter, is quickly passed over by Shakspere 
and wisely made to give place to motives of 
universal human currency. But, like the 
belief in ghosts, which is the mainspring of 
events in “ Hamlet,” the belief in witchcraft 
and the powers of darkness is the first link 
in “* Macbeth” on which the whole chain of 
the tragedy depends. This being once ac- 
cepted, it diminishes immensely our surprise 
at the otherwise inexplicable alacrity with 
which the murder is conceived; for if there 
were powers of darkness, with a recognized 
control over destiny, whose words were be- 
lieved to be as incapable of error as those 
ascribed to divine origin, it would manifest- 
ly be the course of worldly wisdom to follow 
their commands. I know that today, in re- 
mote corners of Scotland, I could put my 
hand on relics of pristine savagery and super- 
stition, who would say that, if Macbeth had 
not killed Duncan after the hint he received, 
he would have been a fool. It is difficult 
for the modern conscience to view the sub- 
ject from this barbaric standpoint ; but once 
seen in this light, Lady Macbeth’s exhorta- 
tions to murder appear not as immoral in- 
citements to crime, but as the prudential 
dictates of a person who fears that some 
weak motive, like “the milk of human kind- 
ness,” may prevent her husband from tak- 
ing the gift which the Fates have said be- 
longs to him. If we thus divest ourselves of 
any accusation against Lady Macbeth of a 
moral taint, and recognize her implied obe- 
dience to the revealed authority of Fate, 
there will be nothing inconsistent between 
the pitilessness of her determination that 
“Duncan must be provided for,” and the 
possession by her at other times of many 
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gentle, womanly qualities, which might dis- 
close themselves when the occasion for “ un- 
daunted mettle” was past. In harmony with 
this view, Miss Wilton’s conception of the 
character was not without many exhibitions 
of grace, of softness, of wifely devotion. The 
picture she presented when her husband re- 
turns home and she unbuckles his armor; the 
grace of her bearing, when, having welcomed 
Duncan into her castle, she waves to his 
retinue to follow across the draw-bridge ; 
her fainting when the murder is discovered ; 
the mingled dignity as hostess and anxiety 
as wife, which contend with one another all 
through the terrible ordeal of the banquet 
scene ; and, when the guests have departed, 
the gentleness of her unspoken intuition that 
her husband is perilously near to madness— 
all these purely plastic revelations of charac- 
ter counterbalanced the impression of her 
first incitement to the murder, and disclosed 
a vein of softness which enabled the audi- 
ence to understand that last heart-rending 
appearance with her broken mind. Miss 
Wilton’s Lady Macbeth showed her to be 
possessed of powers with which she had 
never before been credited. I will not close 
my notice of the performance, without a 
word of acknowledgment to the assistance 
which the fine presence and the good deliv- 
ery of Mr. Joseph Holland as Malcolm, and 
Mr. De Belleville as Banquo, gave to the 
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Ir is time, at last, to speak of Mr. Kelley’s 
music. The most hasty reader of “ Mac- 
beth” will not fail to recollect that the in- 
troduction of music is more than once indi- 
cated in connection with the scenes in which 
the witches appear. 
opinion as to whether Shakspere or anoth- 
er hand is responsible for these scenes, it is 
sufficient to recall the fact, that, in the course 
of the tragedy, four scenes are devoted to 
these supernatural appearances—two in the 
first act, one in the third, and one in the 
fourth; and that in the last two of the 
scenes indicated there is direction that mu- 
sic shall be introduced. In the third act, after 
Hecate’s talk, her departure is suggested 
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by the song—from voices of invisible spirits 
——“ Come away, come away.” In the caul- 
dron scene of the fourth act, more singing is 
indicated by the song, “ Black spirits and 
white,” and the scene is closed with directions 
for a “witches’ dance.” Two songs and a 
dance, then, are the sum of music that the 
stage directions suggest, and this, I assume, 
is the extent of the music that Matthew 
Lock composed for the performance in 1672, 
when, following the directions of Sir William 
Davenant, the play was produced with every 
attention to spectacular effect of which the 
times were capable. This is the way in 
which Downes, the prompter of the theater, 
chronicles the event: “ The tragedy of Afac- 
beth, altered by Sir William Davenant, being 
dressed in,all its finery, as new clothes, new 
scenes, machines, as flying for the witches, 
with all the singing and dancing in it, the 
first composed by Mr. Lock, the other by 
Mr. Channell and Mr. Priest, it being all ex- 
cellently performed, being in the nature of an 
opera, it recompensed double the expenses ; 
it proves still a lasting play.” 

Having no acquaintance with Lock’s mu- 
sic, I am unable to say whether he confined 
himself to the two songs and a dance, or 
amplified the stage directions by the addition 
of duet, trio and chorus, and perhaps (as the 
use of the word “opera” in the preceding 
notice might indicate) set the whole of the 
rhymed words in each witch-scene to music. 
But in any of these supposed events, the 
scope of the endeavor would yet stand far 
below the compass of Mr. Kelley’s work, in 
which the music for the witches forms but a 
small, almost a single, feature in the whole 
composition. While Lock’s music, I assume, 
was almost wholly vocal, in that of Mr. Kel- 
ley, there is but one number for voices—the 
chorus of spirits, to which the song “ Black 
spirits and white” is allotted. The dance at 
the end of the same scene is omitted by Mr. 
Kelley ; and as to the song “Come away” 
in the third act, the whole scene in which it 
occurs is ignored and was omitted from the 
performance. In short, Mr. Kelley cut adrift 
entirely from all stage direction, and with 
absolute freedom set to work to add music 
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wherever it appeared that the play could be 
heightened or the music advantageously de- 
fined by the common alliance. His entire 
music to the tragedy may be summarized in 
three divisions :—first, the single vocal num- 
ber already mentioned as the chorus of spir- 
its ; second, the orchestral preludes to the 
first, second, and fifth acts, and to the fourth 
scene of the third act ; and third, the orches- 
tral accompaniments to the spoken text in 
portions of the ten following scenes,—the 
third and seventh of the first act, the first 
and second of the second act, the fourth of 
the third act, the first and third of the fourth 
act, and the first, fourth, and eighth of the 
fifth act. In these last two scenes of marching 
and battle the music is an accompaniment 
not to words but to actions. It will thus 
be seen that Mr. Kelley’s music is distinct- 
ively an instrumental, not a vocal, addition 
to the tragedy; and that if we omit the four 
orchestral preludes which precede separate 
risings of the curtain, and the single chorus 
which is heard during a lyrical pause in the 
movement of the drama, there remain, as 
music heard while the play is in progress, 
only the orchestral accompaniments to the 
spoken text and the action in the ten scenes 
indicated. This method of heightening the 
intensity of a scene by musical coloring, at- 
tained by an independent orchestral accom- 
paniment to the play, while the actor, instead 
of being transformed into a singer, is left 
free to follow the direction of his own art, is, 
I suppose, sufficiently familiar to all persons 
whose knowledge of music and of musical 
history is not a matter of haphazard acquire- 
ment. Mendelssohn wrote such accompani 
ments for Shakspere’s “* Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” Schumann did the same for Byron’s 
“Manfred,” and Snohr for Goethe's “ Faust”; 
and these three works, presented as plays 
with music, form part of the regular reper- 
toire of all the larger theaters in Germany. 
Nobody, therefore, was probably more aston- 
ished than Mr. Kelley, to find himself hailed 
by the newspapers as the inventor of a prin- 
ciple which, it was prophetically urged, was 
likely to have no small influence on the fu- 
ture of musico-dramatic art. 
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It is not necessary, however, to look far 
into Mr. Kelley’s work, before finding the 
most ample grounds upon which to sustain 
his true claim to originality. I speak with a 
knowledge of the principal works of Profes- 
sor John K. Paine, of Mr. Dudley Buck, and 
of the tentative efforts of many young com- 
posers, when I say that no American has 
ever approached Mr. Kelley in the high mu- 
sical quality of the melodic and harmonic 
materials out of which his work has been 
wrought. Of the scores of young Americans 
who have gone to Germany to learn how to 
express themselves in music, he is, perhaps, 
the single one who has had within him some- 
thing worth expressing. If |his Macbeth 
music secure a place—as I have no doubt it 
will—in the golden treasury of the world’s 
music, it will be primarily because the themes 
of which it is composed bear the stamp of 
one gifted with a native power of musical 
utterance. No depth of harmony, no dar- 
ing surprises of modulation, no freedom 
of thematic development, no variety of 
instrumental coloring, however much they 
may heighten the effect of original melodic 
charm, can ever atone for the absence of 
this first and supreme test of the right to 
compose music. It is because the themes 
themselves are of the essence of true music, 
that it has been possible to make not a mere 
exercise in Composition, but a great picture 
in tones, of their rhythmic and harmonic de- 
velopment, when combining and contrasting 
them in the orchestral preludes in accord- 
ance with the dictates of an imaginative vis- 
ion of their relations. 

The number of themes or musical 
tives from which the entire Macbeth music is 
developed—if we count as such a trumpet 
fanfare, a bubbling figure, the burden of 
“Sleep no more,” and the refrain of “Inno- 
cent sleep”—may be reckoned at fifteen. 
These themes appear in their original and 
simplest form in connection with the spoken 
text. The accompaniments, in fact, to the 
ten scenes in which there is music, are not 
a continuous flow of music throughout the 
scene, but may be described as the occur- 
rence, at intervals, of single themes in their 
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simplest form or but slightly developed, in- 
troduced by a few instruments at definite 
moments of the dialogue. In this—the 
method first elaborated into a new principle 
of art by Richard Wagner—the words are 
intensified by musical heightening, while at 
the same time the juxtaposition of words 
and themes defines beyond mistake the 
emotional significance intended by the mu- 
sic. A few instances will serve to show, as 
far as words can, the manner in which this is 
effected in “Macbeth.” In the seventh 
scene of the first act, when Macbeth would 
almost abandon his purpose, exclaiming to 
his wife, ‘‘ We will proceed no further in this 
business,” and Lady Macbeth, in three tre- 
mendous speeches, attempts to “screw his 
courage to the sticking place,”—a theme, 
heard before in the overture, marked by deep 
brooding and a climbing progression, accom- 
panies each of her three speeches, and de- 
fines itself as the theme of ambition. In 
the murder scene of the second act, at the 
words “Is this a dagger which I see before 
me?” the theme of resolve, with its signifi- 
cant iteration, arises and repeats itself through 
the soliloquy, until at the words, ‘“‘ Now o’er 
the one-half world nature seems dead,” the 
terrible solemnity of the harmonies from the 
prelude to the second act returns—a prelude 
in which the burden of “ Sleep no more” is 
linked with the refrain of ‘‘ Innocent sleep” 
in such a lullaby as might have preceded 
not only the murder of Duncan, but even a 
whole St. Bartholomew's holocaust of lives. 
But as Macbeth goes up the stairs, at the 
words, “It isa knell that summons thee to 
heaven or to hell,” the theme of resolve re- 
turns, with ‘‘damnable iteration,”’ falling 
like dagger strokes while Macbeth within is 
at his work. His wife enters. At the 
words, “It was the owl that shrieked,” the 
tragic burden of three notes, “Sleep no 
more,” is heard. Then, as Macbeth rushes 
out of the chamber above, peers down over 
the balcony, cries “Who's there?” and 
rushes back again, while Lady Macbeth, be- 
low in the darkness, standing under the 
wall, exclaims, “ Alack! I am afraid they 
have waked and ’tis not done. . . . I laid 
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their daggers ready,” the theme of ambition 
sounds ominously through all her words. 
“This is a sorry sight,” cries Macbeth, look- 
ing at his bloody hands, and the. theme of 
resolve, with a mournful alteration to contri- 
tion, wails through all his description of the 
murder, till the little gleam of melody, char- 
acterizing “The zznocent sleep, sleep that 
knits up the ravelled sleeve of care,” shines 
through the lowering gloom of the scene, 
only to be blotted next moment by the re- 
turning murkiness. For the theme of ambi- 
tion again asserts itself, as Lady Macbeth, 
snatching the daggers to go back and smear 
the faces of the grooms with blood, exclaims, 
“It’s the eye of childhood that fears a paint- 
ed devil.” Left to himself, the agony of 
Macbeth’s words : 


** Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No: This my hand will 


rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red "— 


is terribly signalized by the occurrence, not 
of a new theme, but of the once emphatic 
theme of resolve now shorn of all its 
emphasis, and weakened to a very groan 
of its former self. So much do Mr. Kel- 
ley’s harmonies convey of the remorseful 
depths of the words just quoted, and of the 
final cry of Macbeth: “ Wake Duncan with 
thy knocking! I would thou cou/ds¢.” The 
music of this scene, though but a disjointed 
succession of themes, is an astonishing real- 
ization, in the profound language of tone, of 
the inmost spirit of one of the most awful 
scenes in Shakspere. 

From clouds to sunshine is the change 
from the scene of the murder to the royal 
banquet in the third act. If the themes of 
the murder scene may be regarded as the 
strongest examples of Mr. Kelley’s command 
over tragic moods, the spirit of cheerfulness 
is certainly represented with equal emphasis 
in the sunny happiness that pervades the 
Royal Gaelic March. Its rhythms and inter- 
vals confirm the nationality implied in the 
title ; and its structure, instead of following 
the arrangement of themes common to the ac- 
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cepted march-form, consists of a most origi- 
nal and unconstrained development of a 
single theme, from which the free evolution 
of the whole march is carried out in most 
happy consonance with the spirit of abandon 
inherent in the theme itself. This charming 
little work was finished in February, 1884, 
and by virtue of the masterly freedom of its 
thematic handling, it may be accredited with 
marking the date of Mr. Kelley’s musical 
majority. The guests being seated, the first 
murderer previously sent forth by Macbeth 
to waylay Banquo approaches, under pre- 
tense of handing a horn of wine, and informs 
Macbeth that his work is done. At the 
words, “ Ay, my good lord, safe in a ditch 
he bides,” the weird theme of Banquo’s ghost 
occurs for the first time. ‘Twice again after 
the ghost’s first entrance, and twice more af- 
ter he appears the second time, this mystic 
theme occurs. It has the airy translucency 
of pure spirit, and the spectral effect of it is 
instantaneous. It contributed immensely to 
the realism of the scene, by giving an assur- 
ance of ghostliness to the figure of Banquo 
which it could not otherwise have had, 
though the concentration of light on the 
ghost and its sudden diffusion when the 
ghost had departed was not without its effect. 
Finally, when the guests rise at Lady Mac- 
beth’s words, “ At once good night. Stand 
not upon the order of your going, but go at 
once,” the Gaelic March is resumed ; but in- 
stead of the entirety of its theme, it is short- 
ened into a rhythmic suggestion, shall I say 
of the same question on many tongues, or of 
a gradual breaking up of the festivity, as the 
guests, one here, one there, disappear from 
the hall? No sooner is Macbeth left alone 
with his wife and his own brooding—‘“ It 
will have blood, they say; blood will have 
blood ”—than the theme of Banquo’s ghost, 
recalling the mainspring of the frenzy that 
has displaced the mirth and left an empty 
hall, recurs again. Macbeth, thoroughly un- 
strung, sinks into a seat. His wife, with 
keen intuition of his over-wrought brain, 
urges him to retire to sleep. But then, just 
before the curtain falls, as Macbeth throws 
down his crown, and Lady Macbeth groans 
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in his lap, the theme of “Sleep no more” 
defines the doom that overhangs them both. 

With the opening of the fourth act, the 
music for the witches and for the chorus of 
spirits reveals in Mr. Kelley’s themes still 
another characteristic, which distinguishes 
them from those of the earlier scenes. The 
tragic, the joyous, and the spectral here give 
place to the grotesque and the uncanny. 
Exception must be taken to the theme of 
fate, associated here and elsewhere with the 
witches, which bears a most marked kinship 
to the fate theme that runs all through 
Wagner’s “ Ring of the Nibelung.” But the 
bubbling figure that accompanies each rep- 
etition of the words— 


** Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble,” 


whether it be regarded as a rhythmic sug- 
gestion of the bubbling of the cauldron or 
of the hobbling of the witches around it, is 
an original and telling bit of grotesquerie. 
At Hecate’s words, “And now about the 
cauldron sing,” were heard the unusual but 
appropriate harmonic progressions that in- 
troduce the single vocal number, the Chorus 
of Spirits. For musical oddity, this is cer- 
tainly Mr. Kelley’s most original composition. 
Not only has it, like the Gaelic March, an 
originality of form which is a wide departure 
from musical precedent, but the themes 
themselves, their harmonization, the odd 
patches of instrumental color, all contribute 
to produce a thoroughly uncanny effect. 
Here are spirits without humanity, belong- 
ing rather to the orders of elves and hob- 
goblins ; and if the Banquo theme success- 
fully depicted a human spirit, the demon- 
iacal world is no less characteristically em- 
bodied in this chorus. The sleep-walking 
scene is most effectively accompanied by the 
music, but I omit detailed mention of the 
sequence of the themes, since (with one ex- 
ception) they have all been characterized 
before. Everything in the action of the 
fifth act is preliminary to the final battle and 
defeat of Macbeth. As a last example of 
the adequacy of Mr. Kelley’s themes, may be 
mentioned the theme of the English March, 
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than which one could not desire a more vivid 
representation of that English sturdiness 
which, in more than Macbeth’s instance, has 
been a foil to Scotland. 

It is difficult, by verbal paraphrase of the 
expressions of an art that lies deeper than 
speech, to bridge over the gap between prose 
and music, and to convey successfully into 
the less ethereal world the elusive images of 
the land of But enough, perhaps, 
has been said to warrant the opinion ex- 
pressed at the outset as to the high musical 
quality of Mr. Kelley’s themes. Original 
melodic power is, after all, the first and su- 
preme test of the right to compose music. 
It will be understood, of course, that this 
quality is never dissociated in Mr. Kelley’s 
work from a corresponding harmonic power. 
The alliance of the two, as supplementary 
parts of a whole theme, is indeed demanded 
by the modern feeling for polyphony. More- 
over, both melody and harmony are clothed 
by Mr. Kelley in colors which indicate no 
haphazard choice of instruments, but a watch- 
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ful understanding of the precise emotional 
effect which the voice of every instrument in 
the orchestra adds to atheme’s meaning. In 
one or two instances where the succession 
of themes is obviously a progression towards 
a climax, the very opposite effect to that in- 
tended is produced by an unhappy succession 
of the strings to the brass; and in one 
conspicuous place the presence of a long 
contrapuntal passage is completely conceal- 
ed by the instrumentation of the attend- 
ant harmonies. But these lapses from a 
mature knowledge of the just balance of 
instruments were very rare and are easily 
corrected. 

I have compared Mr. Kelley, to his own 
advantage, with the composers of our own 
country whose names fill the highest place. 
I will compare him now with a composer high- 
est In another land. _ If we take the last work 

not in my opinion the work of a man still 
in his prime, but accepted in Europe as in- 
dicating no impairment of faculty—the last 
work, “* Mors et Vita,” of Charles Gounod, 
and compare the’ themes of which it is com- 
posed with those of “Macbeth,” I venture 
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to say that not a single competent and un- 
prejudiced judge would hesitate to give the 
palm for all that is of the essence of music 
to the young American. 

There is another aspect of Mr. Kelley’s 
work, which will give it a unique place in 
the history of American music. Not only 
does it outrank, by virtue of its themes, any 
music yet composed in America, but it also, 
in point of form, takes conspicuous place as 
the first work composed on this side of the 
Atlantic in frank obedience to the new prin- 
ciples of musical form developed by Richard 
Wagner. It is well for the vitality of a work 
of art, when truth of substance is contained 
within it ; but ten times is life assured to it 
when to this first requisite is added truth of 
form. In music, since the pedagogic forms 
of counterpoint, through which the art stum- 
bled in the Middle Ages, were vitalized by 
the introduction of the simple melodies sur- 
viving among the people, no such strideshas 
ever been taken as was made when Wagner 
proceeded to define themes by associating 
them with dramatic situations, waiting until 
afterwards, when their emotional significance 
had been thus determined beyond confusion, 
before giving them the freest rhythmic devel- 
opment, and combining them not merely in 
accordance with the needs of musical variety, 
but in obedience to the dictates of an imagi- 
native scheme of their relations. This step 
of Wagner’s involves a conception of the na- 
ture and limits of music entirely at variance 
with that which underlies the musical forms 
of his predecessors. It is to the credit of 
Mr. Kelley and to the immeasurable gain 
of his work, that, in spite of being the grad 
uate of a German conservatory, he has fol- 
lowed the Wagnerian method. 

Four years and a half ago, when, fresh 
from Stuttgart, Mr. Kelley arrived a stranger 
in San Francisco, there was nothing to indi- 
cate that his first work of any magnitude 
would stamp him as a composer of the Wag- 
nerian school. He had finished at that time, 
under the eyes of his professors, but three 
compositions—a string quartette, and for the 
piano a polonaise for four hands, and a rev- 
ery for two. In these works were character- 
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istics of musical quality which may be 
traced in everything he has done—in the 
theme of the quartette a naive sweetness of 
simple melody, in the polonaise a search 
after novelty of rhythm verging dangerously 
near the bizarre, in the harmonies of all 
three works an originality often attaining 
freshness of effect, but sometimes suggest- 
ing eccentricity. But in the form of these 
compositions was no departure, as yet, from 
the rules he had learned. Mendelssohn for 
form, Schumann and Chopin for harmony, 
were then the gods of his idolatry. Of the 
genius of Wagner he could not but have a 
lively admiration. But he had no idea of 
taking for his model such a violater of all 
the established rules of music ; and of the 
system of leading themes as a new principle 
of art, rather than as an exaggerated devel- 
opment of a feature which had already had 
some fugitive examples in music, he had no 
mose conception than had his German pro- 
fessors. It would, of course, be too much 
to expect that the professors of Germany 
should not have done everything in their 
power during Wagner's lifetime to make his 
life a burden to him. The last works of 
Beethoven, now extolled in all the conserva- 
tories as the highest examples of musical 
form, were for years reviled by the German 
professors as the aberrations of a lunatic. 
Only fatuous oblivion to the past history of 
genius in the world could have expected oth- 
er treatment of Wagner. Occasionally a 
professor, like Seifriz of Stuttgart, was con- 
tent, in place of reviling him, to refer to his 
deviations from musical precedent as the 
doings of a man apart, who could not be 
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made subject to the law ; but this negative 
abstention from abuse is the utmost liberal- 
ity to which the professors have attained. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that Mr. 
Kelley should leave a German conservatory 
with the vaguest notions of the new light 
that had come into the world. With the 
extreme caution of his nature and an exces- 
sive reverence for the sayings of his German 
masters, which was intelligible in one whose 
previous life had been spent in an obscure 
American village, it might have been expect- 
ed that the form of Mr. Kelley’s composi- 
tions would show a dutiful observance of 
established rules. That it does not, that, 
on the contrary, the Macbeth music _indi- 
cates the widest possible departure from 
the lessons of the conservatory, and an adop- 
tion of the most advanced principles known 
to musical art, is one more proof of the last- 
ing potency of Wagner. It confutes the 
sneer of the critics, that the form of his art 
was a crude innovation which would die out 
with its inventor. It will not die out so 
quickly as the works of those composers who 
have not brains enough to accept its validity. 
It rests upon the most profound conception 
of the nature of music. Without impairing 
the intensity of music as the language of feel- 
ing, it hasenhanced the position of music as 
a fine art by deepening its intellectuality. 
The debt of the whole world for the match- 
less inheritance it received from Wagner can 
never be repaid, and America’s share in that 
indebtedness has been increased, now that 
the themes of its most original composer 
have derived all the vitality of their form 
from Wagner’s great example. 


Alfred A. Wheeler. 
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But still s*eet Memory of that day, 

In all her coy and winning way, 

Comes stealing back, and parting lightly 
The veil of duller thoughts, smiles brightly. 
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In view of the almost universal tendency 
of power to drift towards some central point 
in the political organism, it becomes a matter 
of great practical importance to direct thought 
and action so that local organizations may 
receive a greater measure of attention, and 
be developed in such a manner as to con- 
stitute a more efficient counterpoise to the 
central government. It is, therefore, to be 
regarded as a hopeful sign in the affairs of 
the United States, that an_ increasing 
amount of thought is being given to the 
organization and history of our local gov- 
ernments. The study of State and mu- 
nicipal governments, either from the histori- 
cal or analytical point of view, wHl inevitably 
lead to a better appreciation of their impor- 
tance, and suggest means of rendering them 
more efficient. A noteworthy product of 
such study is to be found in Hittell’s “ His- 
tory of California”; it is, in fact, one of the 
most noteworthy books hitherto produced in 
State. The two volumes already an- 
nounced, embracing about eight hundred 
pages each, treat of the history of California 
from the period of its earliest discovery by 
Europeans, to its admission as a State of the 
Union. From the beginning to the end, it 
bears abundant evidence of patient and care- 
ful research; and it indicates, moreover, that 
the author himself, by diligent and conscien- 
tious study, has acquired a mastery of the 
subject-matter. The sources from which he 
draws the bulk of his information, are the 
original letters and state papers of the times 
treated; and in presenting their substance 
without dropping into their wearisomestyle, he 
displays considerable literary skill. Through- 
out the work the style is clear, direct, and 
leaves on the mind of the reader a distinct 
and definite impression. It is an able and 
scholarly production, although it may not be 
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looked upon as the last word on the history 
of California, for every age writes the histo- 
ries it reads. The Californians of this age, 
however, have reason to be thankful that one 
so well fitted for the undertaking has been 
disposed to give up the best part of a life to 
a work of which they are to reap the greater 
share of advantage. 

In proposing to write a general history of 
California, Mr. Hittell has not found it con- 
sistent with his plan to enter into a detailed 
analysis and history of the subordinate polit- 
ical organizations of which the State is com- 
posed ; but at the same time, he has presented 
a vast amount of information which the stu- 
dent of local government in California must 
possess before starting on his special investi- 
gations. Within the field covered by our 
author, one of the most conspicuous subjects 
of special inquiry may be found in the foun- 
dation and political history of San Francisco. 

The site of San Francisco was first trod- 
den by Europeans in the autumn of 1769. 
At the same time, the bay of San Francisco 
was discovered. About three years later, in 
the spring of 1772, Pedro Fages and his fol- 
lowers looked out through the Golden Gate 
from the foot-hills of Berkeley. ‘Towards the 
end of 1774, Bucareli, the viceroy of Mexi- 
co, wrote to Rivera and Serra that he in- 
terded to establish a presidio at San Fran- 
cisco, and by an order dated November 12, 
1775, he gave directions for the foundation 
of a fort, presidio, and mission on the bay 
of San Francisco. On the 17th of June, 
1776, an overland expedition left Monterey 
to carry out the order of the viceroy. It was 
composed of the lieutenant commanding, 
Don José Moraga, one sergeant, sixteen sol- 
diers, seven settlers—all married men with 
their families—and a number of other per- 
sons, as servants, herdsmen, and drovers, 
who drove the two hundred head of neat cat- 
tle for the presidio, and the pack train with 
provisions and necessary equipage for the 
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road.!. They arrived on the 27th of June. 
The rest of the equipment was sent from 
Monterey by sea in the vessel “San Carlos,” 
which arrived on the 18th of August. The 
site of the presidio having been determined, 
several rude buildings were erected. ‘These 
were a storehouse, a chapel, the command- 
ant’s dwelling, and dwellings for the soldiers 
and their families. ‘he ceremony of taking 
formal possession followed on the 17th of 
September. Father Palou, one of the two 
priests who had been sent with the expedi- 
tion to establish a mission at San Francisco, 
thus records the event in which he was a 
principal actor: ‘ We took formal possession 
of the presidio on the seventeenth day of 
September, the anniversary of the impres- 
sions of the wounds of our Father San Fran- 
cisco, the patron of the presidio and mission. 
I said the first mass, and after blessing the 
site, the elevation and adoration of the Holy 
Cross, and the conclusion of the service with 
the Ze Deum, the officers took formal pos- 
session in the name of our sovereign, with 
many discharges of cannon, both on sea and 
land, and the musketry of the soldiers.”2 
The seventeenth of September, 1776, may 
therefore be set down as the date of the foun- 
dation of San Francisco. The ceremonies 
attending the foundation of the mission at 
San Francisco were held on the goth of the 
following October. 

From this beginning grew the town or pu- 
eblo of San Francisco, which, like the pue- 
blo of San Diego, Santa Barbara, and Monte- 
rey, was an off-shoot of a presidio. It is to 
be distinguished from two other classes of 
pueblos, namely, those pueblos which were 
founded as such, and those which grew out 
of mission establishments. Vancouver has 
given a description of the presidio as it ap- 
peared in 1792, sixteen years after its foun- 
dation. “Its wall, which fronted the har- 
bor, was visible from the ships ; but instead 
of the city or town, whose lights we had so 
anxiously looked for on the night of our ar- 


1 Palou, ‘‘ Vida de Junipero Serra,” Cap. XLv.; also, 
Palou, ‘* Noticias de la Nueva California,"’ Porte Cuor- 
ta, Cap. XVIII 


*Palou, ‘‘ Vidade Junipero Serra,’’ Cap. XLv. 
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rival, we were conducted into a spacious ver- 
dant plain, surrounded by hills on every side 
excepting that which fronted the fort. The 
only object of human industry which pre- 
sented itself was a square area, whose sides 
were about two hundred yards in length, in- 
closed by a mud wall, and resembling a 
pound for cattle. Above this wall the 
thatched roofs of their low, small houses just 
made their appearance. ‘Their houses were 
all along the wall, within the square, and 
their fronts uniformly extended the same dis- 
tance into the area, which is a clear, open 
space, without building, or other interrup- 
tions. ‘The only entrance into it is by a large 
gateway ; facing which, and against the cen- 
ter of the opposite wall or side, is the church; 
which, though small, was neat in comparison 
to the rest of the buildings. This projects 
further into the square than the houses, and 
is distinguishable from the other edifices by 
being white-washed with lime made from sea 
shells ; limestone or calcareous earth not hav- 
ing yet been discovered in the neighborhood. 
On the left of the church is the command 
ant’s howse, consisting, I believe, of two 
rooms and a closet, which are divided by 
massy walls, similar to that which incloses 
the square, and communicating with each 
other by very small doors. Between these 
apartments and the outward wall was an ex- 
cellent poultry house and yard, which seemed 
pretty well stocked; and between the roof 
and the ceilings of the rooms was a kind of 
lumber garret: these were all the conven- 
iences the habitation seemed calculated to 
afford. The rest of the houses, though small- 
er, were fashioned exactly after the same man- 
ner, and in the winter or rainy seasons must, 
at the best, be very uncomfortable dwellings. 
For, though the walls are a sufficient security 
against the inclemency of the weather, yet 
the windows, which are cut in the front wall, 
and look into the square, are destitute of 
glass, or any other defense that does not at 
the same time exclude the light. 

“The apartment in the commandant’s 
house into which we were ushered was about 
thirty feet long, fourteen feet broad, and 
twelve feet high; and the other room or 
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chamber I judged to be of the same dimen- 
sions, excepting in its length, which appeared 
to be somewhat less. The floor was of the 
native soil, raised about three feet from its 
original level, without being boarded, paved, 
or even reduced to an even surface; the 
roof was covered with flags and rushes, the 
walls on the inside had once been white- 
washed ; the furniture consisted of a very 
sparing assortment of the most indispensable 
articles, of the rudest fashion, and of the 
meanest kind, and ill accorded with the 
ideas one had conceived of the sumptuous 
manner in which the Spaniards live on this 
side of the globe.” 

The presidio was directly under military 
rule, and represented the military element 
in Spanish colonization: while the pueblo 
and the mission represented the civil and re- 
ligious elements respectively. In the begin- 
ning, the officers of the presidio of San Fran- 
cisco were a lieutenant and a sergeant, assist- 
ed by a corporal or corporals.2. Lieutenant 
José Moraga was commandant until his 
death, in 1785, and Pablo Grijalva was ser- 
geant until 1787. In the presidial settle- 
ments of Spanish America we observe the 
carrying out of the Roman, rather than of 
the British, system of colonization. ‘The 
main function of the presidio was to furnish 
military protection to the missions, and to 
such pueblos as were established within the 
limits of its jurisdiction, either as independ- 
ent settlements, or as an outgrowth of the 
presidio itself. The abolition of the presi- 
dios as military posts was not thought of, be- 
cause no time was foreseen when the country 
would no longer need an armed force. 

The missions, on the other hand, were de- 
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was contemplated,” says Judge Felch, “ that 
in ten years from their first foundation they 
should cease. It was supposed that within 
that period of time the Indians would be 
sufficiently instructed in Christianity and 
the arts of civilized life, to assume the posi- 
tion and character of citizens; that these 
mission settlements would then become pu- 
eblos, and that the mission churches would 
become parish churches, organized like the 
other establishments of an ecclesiastical char- 
acter, in other portions of the nation where 
no missions had ever existed. ‘The whole 
missionary establishment was widely different 
from the ordinary ecclesiastical organizations 
of the nation. In it, the superintendence 
and charge was committed to priests, who 
were devoted to the special work of missions, 
and not to the ordinary clergy. The monks 
of the College of San Fernando and Zacate- 
cas, in whose charge they were, were to be 
succeeded by the secular clergy of the Na- 
tional Church; the missionary field was to 
become a diocese, the president of the mis- 
sions to give place to a bishop, the mission 
churches to become curacies, and the faith- 
ful in the vicinity of each parish to become 
the parish worshipers.” ‘This is essentially 
the position held by Hittell, who says “the 
Spanish government had from the very be- 
ginning contemplated secularization by final- 
ly transforming the missions into pueblos : 
but the plan was based upon the idea of first 
educating the neophytes up to self-sustaining 
industry and citizenship.”* The essentially 
temporary character of the missions rendered 
it impossible for them to acquire full owner- 
ship in the lands which they used. ‘These 
lands “ were occupied by them only by per- 
mission, but were the property of the na- 
tion, and at all times subject to grant under 
the colonization laws.”” 

The towns or pueblos, however, were 
looked upon as permanent institutions. The 
earliest towns of California were organized 
under the laws of Philip II., which specified 


8 Opinion in the California Board of Land Commis- 
sioners, in thecase of the Bishop of California's petition 
for the churches, 

4‘ History of California,” 1., 507. 

5 Howard, U.S. S.C. Rep., p. 540. 
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two forms of settlements that might partici- 
pate in the rights of a pueblo: 1, that made 
by a person under a contract with the gov- 
ernment; 2, that made by a number of pri- 
vate persons acting under a mutual agree- 
ment among themselves. ‘The conditions of 
the contract between the founder of the set- 
tlement and the government were: ‘ That 
within the period of time which may be as- 
signed to him, he must have at least thirty 
settlers, each one provided with a house, ten 
breeding cows, four oxen, or two oxen and 
two steers, one brood mare, one breeding 
sow, twenty breeding ewes of the Castilian 
breed, and six hens and one cock.” ‘The 
contractor was, moreover, required to appoint 
a priest to administer the holy sacrament, and 
to provide the church with ornaments, and 
things necessary for divine worship. After 
the first appointment, the church was to be 
subject to royal patronage. Failure on the 
part of the contractor to comply with his ob- 
ligation, would subject him to a loss of what- 
ever he had “constructed, wrought, or gov- 
erned,” which would be applied to the royal 
patrimony, and he would, furthermore, incur 
the penalty of one thousand pounds of gold; 
but compliance with the terms of his obliga- 
tion, would entitle him to four leagues of 
extent and territory in a square or prolonged 
form, according to the character of the land, 
in such manner that if surveyed there would 
be four leagues in a square. A final condi- 
tion of this general grant was, that the limits 
of this territory should be distant at least five 
leagues from any city, town, or village of 
Spaniards previously founded, and that there 
should be no prejudice to any Indian town 
or private person.’ Regarding the second 
form of settlement, the law provided that 
when at least ten married men should agree 
to form a new settlement, there would be 
given them the amount of land before speci- 
fied, and also “ power to elect among them- 
selves alcaldes, with the usual jurisdiction, 
and annual officers of the council.”? And 


1** Recopilacion de Leyes de las Regnos de las In- 
dias,”’ Libro tv., Titulo v,, Ley vi. 
2** Recopilacion de Leyes de las Regnos de las In- 
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“when a pueblo was once established, no 
matter how or by whom composed, and offi- 
cially and legally recognized as such, it came 
immediately within the provisions of the 
general laws relating to pueblos, and was en- 
titled to all the rights and privileges, whether 
political, municipal, or of property, which the 
laws conferred upon such organizations or 
corporations ”"; and “among these rights 
was the right to four square leagues of land, 
in the form of a square, or in such other form 
as might be permitted by the nature of the 
situation.” * The possession of this land, 
however, was not dependent on a “formal 
written grant.”° ‘The situation of San Fran- 
cisco made it impossible for the town to ob- 
tain four square leagues in a square, Its 
territory was “bounded upon three sides by 
water, and the fourth line was drawn for 
quantity, east and west, straight across the 
peninsula, from the ocean to the bay. The 
four square leagues (exclusive of the military 
reserve, church buildings, etc.) north of this 
line, constitute the municipal lands of the 
pueblo of San Francisco.” 6 

After the secularization of the mission at 
San Francisco, it was known sometimes as 
the “ Pueblo de Dolores,” but it had no sep- 
arate municipal organization, and occupied 
the same legal position as some of the small- 
er “pueblos” of Mexico at the present time ; 
it was embraced within a municipality of an- 
other name, to whose organization it was sub- 
ordinated.7 

Many of the fundamental provisions re- 
garding the local government of California 
under the old regime are derived immediate- 
ly from the Spanish constitution of 1812, and 
a decree of the Spanish Cortes of the same 
year. These laws provided for town gov- 
ernments, composed of alcaldes, councilmen, 
and syndics, to be elected by a system of in- 
direct election. 
thousand inhabitants were required, on some 
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holiday in the month of December, to elect 
nine electors ; those having more than one 
thousand and less than five thousand, to 
elect sixteen ; and those having more than 
five thousand inhabitants, to elect twenty- 
five electors. The constitution specifies with 
respect to this primary election, simply, that 
the citizens of the city or town shall assem- 
ble annually in the month of December, and 
elect a certain number of electors. But the 
Spanish Cortes of May 23, 1812, in order to 
avoid difficulties that might arise in a large 
town, or where the population subject to the 
government was scattered over an extensive 
area, decreed that each parish might consti- 
tute an electoral district, and elect the num- 
ber of electors to which its proportion of the 
total population would entitle it. Where sev- 
eral small towns were united under a single 
government, no collection of less than fifty 
inhabitants would have the privilege of nom- 
inating an elector; but if the number of par- 
ishes happened to be greater than the num- 
ber of electors to be appointed, still, in spite 
of all other provisions, each parish would be 
entitled to one elector. These provisions 
were made to apply not only to towns whose 
inhabitants were in the enjoyment of the 
rights of citizens, but also to those provin- 
cial towns whose inhabitants, owing to pecu- 
liar circumstances, might not possess these 
rights. 

The electors having been elected, either 
by parishes or by the citizens, met in a com- 
mon assembly ; they were required to meet 
on some other holiday in the month of De- 
cember, “to deliberate on the persons most 
suitable for the government of the town,” 
and they were not allowed to adjourn with- 
out having completed the election : the num- 
ber of officers to be elected varied with the 
populations of the towns. ‘There were re- 
quired for each town not exceeding two hun- 
dred inhabitants, one alcalde, two regidores 
or councilmen, and one sindico procurador 
or prosecuting attorney ; for each town hav- 
ing more than two hundred and less than 
five hundred inhabitants, one alcalde, four 
regidores, and one sindico ; for each town 
having between five hundred and one thou- 
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sand inhabitants, one alcalde, six regidores, 
and one sindico: for each town having be- 
tween one thousand and four thousand in 
habitants, two alcaldes, eight regidores, and 
two sindicos ; and twelve regidores for each 
town of more than four thousand inhabi- 
tants. Inthe capitals of the provinces twelve 
regidores at least were required, and, in case 
the town had more than ten thousand inhab- 
itants, sixteen. 

It was provided, moreover, that these of- 
ficers should supersede all the municipal 
officers existing at the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution. The term of office for 
the alcaldes was one year; for the regidores 
or councilmen, two years, one-half going 
out of office each year; for the syndicos, 
one year, except in case there were two, when 
only one would be replaced each year. Qual- 
ifications for any of these offices were, that 
the person should be a citizen in the enjoy- 
ment of his rights, twenty-five years old, and 
a resident of the place for which he was 
elected for at least five years; also, that he 
should hold no public office by appointment 
of the king. 

The duties of these officers are indicated 
in the Constitution, Articles 321-323, and 
are, in general, those which belong to mu- 
nicipal governments everywhere. Under this 
Constitution, and the decree of the Spanish 
Cortes of May 23, 1812, there might be an 
ayuntamiento for a single town or pueblo, 
for a combination of several groups of inhab- 
itants, each too small to have an ayuntami- 
ento of its own, or for a pueblo to which 
were joined other such small groups of in- 
habitants. This law decreed by the Cortes 
survived the political revolution by which 
Mexico was severed from the mother coun- 
try, and in many of its essential features it 
was continued as a law of Mexico till after 
California had fallen into the hands of the 
United States. 

The Mexican Revolution of 1821 left the 
laws respecting private property within the 
ancient-dominions of Spain in full force ; 
and all titles to land that had been acquired 
before the revolution, whether by individ- 
uals, by a pueblo, or by any other corpora- 
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tion, remained valid under the Mexican re- 
public. Bythe Mexican Colonization Laws 
of 1824 and 1828, such lands were expressly 
indicated as no longer within the field open 
to colonization.!. Important changes, how- 
ever, in the provisions for local government, 
were effected by the constitutional law of 
1836, and the law of March 20, 1837, for the 
regulation of the interior government of the 
departments.?, The Mexican Constitution of 
1824 was a close copy of the Federal Con- 
stitution of the United States, and under it 
the several States enjoyed a large degree of 
independence. But in 1836 the political 
power of the nation became more thoroughly 
centralized, and the States and territories 
were reduced to departments, and made im- 
mediately subject to the supreme central 
government. Under this system Upper and 
Lower California became one department, 
which was divided into districts, and the dis- 
tricts into partidos. Over each district there 
was a prefect, and over each partido a sub- 
prefect ; the former nominated by the gov- 
ernor of the department, and confirmed by 
the general government, the latter nominated 
by the prefect and approved by the governor. 
In so far as the Constitution of 1836 varied 
from the Spanish Constitution of 1812, re- 
garding town governments, the change was 
a restriction of local authority. It provided 
ayuntamientos only for capitals of depart- 
ments, for places where they had existed in 
the year 1808, for seaports of four thousand 
and pueblos of eight thousand inhabitants: 
and besides the previously existing qualifica- 
tions for office, there was required an annual 
income of at least five hundred dollars. The 
number of alcaldes, regidores, and syndicos 
had previously been fixed by law with refer- 
ence to the number of the inhabitants ; it 
was now left to the determination of the de- 
partmental councils with the concurrence of 
the governor; with, however, the provision 
that the first should not exceed six, the sec- 
ond, twelve, and the last, two. Vacancies, 
through death or inability to serve, were filled 

1 Dwinelle, ‘‘ The Colonial History of the City of 
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by a meeting of the electoral college called 
for that purpose; but vacancies which oc- 
curred within three months of the end of the 
year were filled at the annual election. If 
the ayuntamiento, or any part of it, were 
suspended, that of the preceding year, or the 
corresponding part of it, was required to 
act. Among those excluded from member- 
ship in the ayauntamiento were officers ap 
pointed by the congress, by the general gov- 
ernment, or by the government of the de- 
partment ; the magistrates of the supreme 
tribunals of the departments ; judges of first 
instance; ecclesiastics ; persons in charge of 
hospitals, houses of refuge, or other estab- 
lishments of public charity. These excluded 
classes, however, did not embrace appointees 
of the general or departmental government 
not domiciled in the place of official destina 
tion, nor retired soldiers resident in the ter- 
ritory of the respective ayuntamiento, and 
not supported exclusively by means of pen- 
sions. 

Under these laws the ayuntamiento was 
subordinated to the sub prefect of the partido 
in which its pueblo lay, and through the sub- 
prefect to the prefect of the district and to the 
governor of the department. Its functions 
were the care of the public health and accom- 
modation, to watch over prisons, hospitals, 
and benevolent institutions that were not of 
private foundation, primary schools sustained 
by public funds, the construction and repair 
of bridges, highways, and roads, the raising 
and expenditure of public moneys from 
taxes, licenses, and the rents of municipal 
property ; to promote the advancement of 
agriculture, industry and commerce, and to 
assist the alcaldes in the preservation of 
peace and public order among the inhabi- 
tants.” ® 

The alcaldes were required to maintain 
good order and public tranquillity ; to watch 
over the execution and fulfillment of the 
police regulations, and of the laws, decrees, 
and orders coramunicated to them by the 
sub-prefects, or by the prefects in want of the 
sub-prefects; to ask from the military com- 
manders the armed force which they might 


8 Constitution of 1836, Part vi., Art. 25. 
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need, or to organize the citizens for their 
own defense ; to secure the arrest and trial 
* of the offenders; to see that the citizens sub- 
sist by useful occupations, and to reprehend 
idlers, vagrants, persons without any fixed 
place of abode, or any known employment ; 
to impose executively a fine to the amount 
of twenty-five dollars on all disturbers of the 
peace, or to condemn them for four days to 
the public works, or to cause them to be ar- 
rested for double that period; governing 
themselves according to the circumstances 
of the individuals, and giving them a hear- 
ing summarily and verbally if they demanded 
it; but with respect to offenses which have 
a penalty affixed to them by law, the legal 
dispositions remaining in force were to be 
observed. The alcaldes, moreover, assisted 
and voted at the sessions of the ayuntamien- 
to, and presided over them in the order of 
their appointment ; when neither the prefect 
nor sub-prefect was present, the presiding 
alcalde deciding in the case of a tie vote. 
Temporary vacancies in the office of alcalde 
were filled by the regidores in the order of 
their election.! 

The immediate government of towns de- 
prived of ayuntamientos by the legislation of 
1836 and 1837 was to be in the hands of 
justices of the peace, the number for each 
town being fixed by the departmental coun- 
cil, with the concurrence of the governor. 
They were to be appointed by the prefect of 
the district, on the recommendation of the 
respective sub-prefect. It was required that 
they should be Mexican citizens over twenty- 
five years of age, and residents of the towns 
for which they were appointed. In every 
place of at least a thousand inhabitants, the 
justices of the peace, in subjection to the 
sub-prefect, and through him to the superior 
authorities, had essentially the same powers 
and obligations as the ayuntamientos ; and 
these justices of the peace, as well as those 
of places with less than a thousand inhabit- 
ants, had, moreover, the powers and obliga- 
tions conferred by this law upon the alcal- 
des.2 

1 Law of March 20, 1837, Arts, 166-176. 

Law of March 20, 1837, Arts. 177-191. 
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Prior to 1834, there had been no ayunta- 
miento or common council at San Francisco. 
Captain Benjamin Morell, who visited the 
town in 1825, described it as “built in 
the same manner as Monterey, but much 
smaller, comprising only about one hundred 
and twenty houses and a church, with per- 
haps five hundred inhabitants.” This esti- 
mate was probably largely in excess of the 
real number at that time ;s for the census 
made in 1842 gives one hundred and ninety- 
six as the total population of the town at this 
date, seventeen years after Captain Morell’s 
visit ; and in June, 1847, it amounted to only 
four hundred and fifty-nine, three hundred 
and twenty-one of whom were males, and 
one hundred and thirty-eight females. 

The government of this town or pueblo, 
before 1834, was in the hands of the terri- 
torial governor and the military commandant 
of the presidio. The former imposed license 
fees, and taxes, and the latter acted as a 
judge of first instance. Finally, in Novem- 
ber of this year, the territorial governor, 
José Figueroa, wrote to the military com- 
mandant of San Francisco, stating that the 
territorial council had ordered the partido 
of San Francisco, which “ embraced all Con- 
tra Costa, Sonoma, San Rafael, and, on this 
side of the bay, the whole of the present 
county of San Francisco,” to proceed to the 
election of a constitutional ayuntamiento, 
which should reside in the presidio of that 
name, and be composed of an alcalde, two 
regidores, and a syndico, in accordance with 
the existing laws. It was ordered, moreover, 
that an account of the election should “ be 
given by the proper way to the supreme gov- 
ernment for the due approbation.” By the 
same communication the commandant was 
informed that the ayuntamiento, when in- 
stalled, would exercise the political functions 
with which he had been charged; and the 
alcalde, the judicial functions which the laws, 
in lieu of a proper judge, had conferred upon 
him. The commandant was to be confined 

3 «* Dwinelle’s Colonial History,” 41. 
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strictly to the functions of his military com- 
mand.' It was proposed by this order to 
separate the military and civil power, and to 
bestow the latter upon a local organization. 
It was a “change of the former military gov- 
ernment, which the commandant of the pre- 
sidio had exercised, into a civil government 
for the same district.”* This local govern- 
ment was what has been called an ayunta- 
miento aggregate, and was formed “for the 
purpose of giving a municipal government 
to those small populations of the partido 
which would not otherwise have an ayunta- 
miento.”’ It embraced under its jurisdiction, 
as already suggested, not only the inhabi- 
tants of the peninsula, but also those of the 
other side of the bay.* 

As to the significance of this change, the 
opinion of the majority of the United States 
Land Commission for California is unequiv- 
ocal: ‘* After a careful examination of the 
whole testimony on this point, and the law 
applicable to the subject, we are brought to 
the conclusion that the effect of the pro- 
ceedings of the territorial authorities in 
1834, as shown by the official records and 
documents for the establishment of the ayun- 
tamiento at the presidio of San Francisco, 
and the subsequent organization of that body 
in conformity therewith, was to erect the 
presidio into a pueblo or town, with all the 
civil and territorial rights which attached to 
such corporations under the Mexican laws 
then in force.” 

The meeting for the election of electors, 
the junta primaria, was held on the first Sun- 
day in December, 1834. On the third Sun- 
day of the same month the electors chose the 
members of the ayuntamiento, which was 
installed January 1, 1835. The election 
the Military 
Francisco, Monterey, November 4, 1834. 
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uary 31, 1835, to the alcalde of San Francisco, as fol- 
lows: ** The appointment you have made in favor of 


the citizen Gregorio Briones, as auxiliary alcalde in 
Contra Costa, seems to be very well, and consequently 
has my approval. I say this to you in answer to your 
official note on the matter, of the 22d ultimo.’’ 


5 City of San Francisco vs. The United States. 
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was held at the house of the commandant of 
the presidio, and the voters came from the 
several places already indicated as embraced ° 
within the jurisdiction of the partido. Their 
eagerness to participate in the election is ex- 
plained by their anxiety to get rid of the 
military authority. After the organization 
of the ayuntamiento, the records or archives 
were kept in a desk in one of the rooms at 
the presidio, where the meetings were held. 
But the place of meeting, whether at the pre- 
sidio, the mission, or the village of Yerba 
Buena, is not a matter of importance, since 
all were within the limits of a common juris- 
diction. 

Not long after this government in the par- 
tido was organized, the government conclud- 
ed, from a census of the town, that, under 
the law of May 23d, 1812, which was still 
considered to be in force, San Francisco itself 
was entitled to an ayuntamiento, and there- 
fore ordered the commandant to cause to be 
elected one alcalde, two regidores, and one 
syndico; in other words, the officers pre- 
scribed by law for towns of more than fifty, 
and less than two hundred inhabitants. The 
census which was the basis of this conclu- 
sion probably included not only the popula- 
tion at the Presidio® and the Mission, but also 
that at other points on the northern part of 
the peninsula. San Francisco appears not 
to have been specifically the Presidio, the 
Mission, or Yerba Buena, but to have com- 
prehended them all ; for during seven years 
after the establishment of the government of 
San Francisco, the offices of this government 
were at different times indifferently at the 
Presidio, at the Mission, and at Yerba Bu- 
ena, and still it remained throughout the 
government of San Francisco. 

In accordance with the governor’s order, 
addressed to the commandant, a primary 
election of nine electors was held December 
13, 1835. This election, like the first, was 

6 According to Francisco Sanchez, who was the com- 
mandant at the Presidio in 1838, the only persons re- 
siding here at this time were Candelario Miranda, Joa- 
Pina was a corporal of 
artillery, and Soto was a private. Antonio Soto and 


Apolonario Miranda lived on lots near the Presidio, at 
the left of the road going from Yerba Buena to the Pre- 


quin Pina, and Eusebio Soto, 


sidio. 
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held at the house of the commandant. On 
the 27th of the same month, the electors met 
for the purpose of electing one alcalde and the 
other officers ; and thus was constituted the 
first ayuntamiento of the pueblo of San Fran- 
cisco, Which superseded the ayuntamiento of 
the partido. Of this government, Dwinelle 
says: “ Instead of being an aggregated ayun- 
tamiento, composed of small populations in 
the partido, it was an ayuntamiento of the 
pueblo, to which various small populations 
of the partido were aggregated”:; or, as he 
has elsewhere styled it, a composite ayunta- 
miento. The town government thus estab- 
lished was endowed with those powers which, 
under the Spanish laws of 1812, belonged to 
the fully organized pueblo, and it was con- 
tinued in existence by virtue of these laws. 

When, however, the Constitution of 1836 
came into operation in California, it led to 
important changes in municipal affairs. Ex- 
cept capitals of departments and places which 
were regarded as pueblos before 1808, no 
town of less than four thousand inhabitants 
was permitted to have an ayuntamiento. Un- 
der this law, the government which had been 
set up at San Francisco in 1835 was abol- 
ished. The ayuntamiento elected January 
8, 1838, appears to have been the last one 
constituted in this town before the Constitu- 
tion of 1836, as supplemented by the law of 
March 20th, 1837, came into full operation. 
In his message of February 16, 1840, the 
governor announced that “ there is no ayun- 
tamiento whatever in the department ; for, 
there being no competent number of inhab- 
tants in any of the towns, as provided by 
the constitution, those then existing had to 
be dissolved ; and only in the capital there 
ought to be one of such bodies.”2 Having, 
then, documentary evidence of the election 
of an ayuntamiento, on January 8, 1838, 
and the statement of the governor that no 
ayuntamiento existed here in February, 1840, 
it is clear that it must have ceased to exist 
at some point between these two dates. The 
government then passed into the hands of 
justices of the peace, who were provided, 

.** Col. Piit.,” $2. 

* Dwinelle, ‘‘ Col. Hist.,'"" Addenda, No. 1., p. 70. 
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in towns of less than four thousand inhabit- 
ants, with the powers and functions of alcal- 
des and ayuntamientos. 

It is not to be supposed that the people of 
San Francisco, in electing an ayuntamiento, 
in January, 1838, were acting in conscious 
violation of a law which deprived them of 
this privilege. Their action is rather to be 
explained by the fact that, although the con- 
stitution was promulgated at the end of 1836, 
and the supplementary law regarding the in- 
ternal government of the departments was 
passed the following March, no information 
of these events had reached San Francisco 
prior to the date of this last election. That 
delay like this was not unusual, may be seen 
from the fact that certain election laws, passed 
by the supreme government November 30, 
1836, were not received and proclaimed in 
California till January, 1839, and also from 
the statement of De Mofras, that “ official 
despatches were often a year in the passage 
between California and Mexico.” 

Although San Francisco was, at this time, 
deprived of its council, it did not relinquish 
its characteras apueblo. ‘ Accordingly, we 
find that when the pueblo of San Francisco, 
after the American conquest of California, 
attained the requisite population, it again 
elected its ayuntamiento, not under any pro- 
visions of the laws of the conquerors, but 
under these very provisions of the Mexican 
constitution of 1836, under which the ayun- 
tamiento of the pueblo was suspended in 
1839.4 

In 1839, San Francisco had been founded 
more than sixty years ; still it was without a 
jail, from which it is to be inferred that but 
little progress had been made in civilization. 
Finding the criminal Galindo on their hands, 
the inhabitants of San Francisco, through 
Justice De Haro, asked of the governor that 
he might be sent to San José, which was al- 
ready provided with a prison. Besides the 
lack of a jail, another reason for the request 
was that the inhabitants of the place were 
scattered, each having his agricultural and 
stock interests at a great distance from the 


8 Vol. 1., See Hittell, 1., 542. 
4 Dwinelle, ‘‘Col, Hist.,"’ 64. 
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town, so that there were very few remaining 
to guard the criminal, and these could not 
spare the time from their personal business. 

The law under which the governmental 
power of San Francisco was transferred to 
justices of the peace, made no provision in 
towns not entitled to have ayuntamientos for 
a syndico, or an officer known as sindico pro- 
curador; yet, on July 20, 1839, Francisco 
Guerrero, justice of the peace at San Fran- 
cisco, proposed to the prefect of the first dis- 
trict to appoint Don Juan Fuller as a sindico 
procurador for this place, “for the better 
management of the municipal rents.” Ful- 
ler appears to have been appointed, for there 
exists an account made out by Don Juan 
Fuller as sindico of the municipality of San 
Francisco, embracing the period between 
August, 1839, and January, 1842. This 
office was continued to the last year of Mex- 
ican dominion. In order to relieve the jus- 
tices of the peace, and to enable them to de- 
vote themselves to the duties peculiar to their 
office, Governor Micheltorena, on November 
14, 1843, ordered the election of two alcal- 
des in San Francisco, and in each of several 
other towns of the department. By this or- 
der it was required that the election should 
be indirect ; that seven electors should be 
chosen on the second Sunday of December, 
who should meet on the following Friday to 
elect the alcaldes. The newly elected offi- 
cers were required to go into office on the 
1st day of January, 1844, the first alcaldes 
to perform the duties of judges of first in- 
stance, and to take charge of the prefectures 
of the respective districts. The first alcalde 
appointed by this election was Guillermo 
Hinckley. ‘The election of the following De- 
cember resulted in the appointment of Juan 
N. Padilla, who took the customary oath, 
and entered upon the duties of his office Jan- 
uary 1, 1845. On July 7, 1846, that portion 
of California which embraces San Francisco 
passed under the dominion of the United 
States. 

Foreseeing the outbreak of hostilities be- 
tween Mexico and the United States, George 
Bancroft, Secretary of the Navy, under date 
of June 24, 1845, sent a secret and confiden- 
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tial communication to Commodore John D, 
Sloat, then in command of the United States 
naval forces in the Pacific, and called his at- 
tention particularly to the existing relations 
between this country and Mexico. “It is 
the earnest desire of the President,” he wrote, 
“to pursue the policy of peace ; and he is 
anxious that you, and every part of your 
squadron, should be assiduously careful to 
avoid any act which could be construed as 
an act of aggression. Should Mexico, how- 
ever, be resolutely bent on hostilities, you 
will be mindful to protect the persons and 
interests of citizens of the United States near 
your station; and should you ascertain, be- 
yond a doubt, that the Mexican government 
has declared war against us, you will at once 
employ the force under your command to the 
best advantage. The Mexican ports on the 
Pacific are said to be open and defenseless. 
If you ascertain with certainty that Mexico 
has declared war against the United States, 
you will at once possess yourself of the port 
of San Francisco, and blockade or occupy 
such other ports as your force may permit. 
Yet, even if you should find yourself called 
upon, by the certainty of an express declara- 
tion of war against the United States, to oc- 
cupy San Francisco and other Mexican ports, 
you will be careful to preserve, if possible, 
the most friendly relations with the inhabit 
ants, and where you can do so, you will en- 
courage them to adopt a course of neutral- 
ity.” In asubsequent order to Commodore 
Sloat, issued after the beginning of hostilities, 
the Secretary wrote : “ You will consider the 
most important object to be, to take and to 
hold possession of San Francisco; and this 
you will dowithout fail.”* The occasion for 
acting under these orders came in 1846. 
Having received at Mazatlan the information 
that the Mexican troops had, by order of the 
Mexican government, invaded the territory 
of the United States, and attacked the forces 
under General Taylor, Commodore Sloat 
sailed on the 8th of June, in the “ Savannah” 
for the coast of California, to execute the or- 
der of June 24th, 1845. They arrived at 
Monterey July 2, 1846, and on the 7th of 


1 Geo. Bancroft to Com. John D, Sloat, May 15, 1846. 
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the same month took possession of the town, 
raised the standard of the Union, and issued 
to the inhabitants of California a proclama- 
tion announcing the designs of the govern- 
ment of the United States, at the same time 
pointing out the grounds of hope for the 
people under the newrule. In order that the 
public tranquillity might not be disturbed, 
the judges, alcaldes, and other-civil officers 
were invited to execute their functions as 
heretofore ; at least, until more definite ar- 
rangements could be made for the govern- 
ment of the territory. Assurance was, more- 
over, given that “all persons holding titles 
to real estate, or in quiet possession of land 
under color of right,” should have those titles 
guaranteed to them ; and that “all churches 
and the property they contain, in possession 
of the clergy of California,” should continue 
in their existing rights and possessions. 
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In the meantime, the “ Portsmouth ” was 
at San Francisco awaiting orders, which were 
received by Commodore Montgomery on the 
evening of July 8th. At 7 o'clock the fol- 
lowing morning, he hoisted the American 
flag at San Francisco, issued Commodore 
Sloat’s proclamation, and took possession 
of the region in the name of the United 
States.’ 

The result of these events, when confirmed 
by the peace between Mexico and the United 
States, was to transfer the sovereign power 
over this region from the Mexican govern- 
ment to the government of the United States; 
but the existing laws and machinery of local 
government were temporarily maintained, 
and Lieutenant Washington A. Bartlett was 
appointed by Montgomery as the first al- 
calde of San Francisco under the new re- 


gime. 
Bernard Moses. 
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WARREN SUMNER BaRLow informs us on 
the title page of /mmortality* that he is author 
of previous poetic works. The present book 
(to which his portrait is prefixed) is a brief re- 
capitulation of the leading arguments from 
nature for immortality. It is destitute of 
poetry, but not of correct and easy meter ; 
and it goes over the argument with directness 
and system, and makes a very fair statement 
of it. It runs on through the small volume 
like this : 


“The penalties that lie in wait 
For all who ever go astray, 
Are danger signals in our path, 
To turn us from the downward way, 


** Until our dormant souls arouse, 
By Love’s divine, chastising hand, 
Imparting lessons all must heed, 
And cannot fail to understand. 


1 Commodore Sloat to Secretary Bancroft, July 31, 
1540, 

* Immortality Inherent in Nature. 

r Barlow. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 

x sale in San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co, 


By Warren Sum- 
1885. 


‘** Free agency and sovereignty, 
So nurture and direct the mind, 
That knowledge, through experience, 
Will crown with glory all mankind.” 


Like “Shadows,” reviewed last month A/on- 
tesuma® is a Californian production. It is an 
earnest and sympathetic narration of the ex- 
periences of the Aztec race, up to their con- 
quest by the Spaniards. It is all intended 
to lead up to Montezuma as the central fig- 
ure, but so much time is given up to the 
imaginary previous wanderings of the race, 
that these, and not the brief closing events 
of the conquest, remain foremost in the read- 
er’s mind. A sufficient study of trustworthy 
archeology, such as Dr. Dall’s edition of Na- 
daillac’s ‘“* Prehistoric America,” would have 
shown the poet how impossible, historically, 
is the past he has marked out for the Aztecs. 
A shorter narrative poem, “ Malinche,” is 
added, and to our mind is the better verse 


of the two. Both are correct, flowing, and 
2Montezuma. By Hiram Hoyt Richmond, San 


Francisco: Golden Era Publishing Co. 1885. 
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have a good deal of poetic feeling, and an ex- 
cellent spirit. Words are very vaguely and 
carelessly used, in a way that suggests that 
the dictionary was not sufficiently consulted. 
We quote a song, a prayer to “the unknown 
God”: 


**O Soul that is all song, 
O Heart that is all love, 
O Sight that knows no wrong, 
O Arm that is all strong, 
Upon our bosoms move. 


**O Eye that is all sight, 
O Voice that is all sound, 
O Life that is all might, 
O Wing that is all flight, 
Where, where can you be found ? 


**O Faith that wants no form, 
O Hope, all unafraid, 
O Sun without a storm, 
O Summer always warm, 
Where shall our hearts be stayed ? 


**O Spirit infinite, 

O thou unchanging Word, 
Whose echoes round us flit, 
With all the past enlit, 

O make thee to be heard!” 


Of decidedly lower grade are the two re- 
maining volumes of verse before us. One 
of these is from Philadelphia, a collection of 
Poems;: the other from San Francisco, The 
Legend of a Kiss.* The Philadelphia poems 
are very naive, something in this fashion : 


**To think we depend 
Upon stranger and friend, 
For ‘most every comfort we know! 
How many are paid 
For each plan that is laid! 
Be cautious in making a foe. 


**If men would refuse 
To make for us our shoes, 
We'd lose more than they, I am sure. 
We're depending on those 
Who are making our clothes, 
Depending on rich and on poor.” 


Yet ideas of considerable shrewdness and 


vigor are occasionally stumbled on, as of the 
1Poems. By Jamin Willsbro, Philadelphia: Benja- 
min E, Lacy. 
2 The Legend of a Kiss. By Henry Sade. San Fran- 


1885. 
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cisco: Golden Era Co, 
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poet who was given his choice whether to 
write virtuous poetry and never be read, or 
“fleshly” poetry and be popular. He chose 
the latter, ‘‘to write what no one ought to 
read,” rather than what no one ever would 
read: to learn, when he came to settle ac- 
counts with the devil, that he had chosen 


both fates—for 


** Such the fate of each must be 
Who writes what none shou/d ever see: 
When what he writes men truly rate 
And foul ambition has its fall, 
Our sons will read to reprobate 
What ¢heirs will never read at all.” 


The Legend of a Kiss has no such re- 
deeming shrewdness, but has, on the other 
hand, some marked poetic feeling in descrip- 
tion. It is prefaced by a note to the effect 
that it was written in four days ; and there is 
enough poetry about it to suggest that if four 
months or four years had been spent on it, 
it might have been worthy of notice. It 
really is not worthy of this, as it is. It isa 
confused jumble of narrative of love of vari- 
ous sorts. A good deal in it is in the worst 
of taste; though its intent appears to be 
highly moral, a breath of unsavoriness creeps 
in unawares. Yet there are elements of po- 
etry in such writing as this: 

“** Fly, Storm and Starlight, thunder on the way, 

Never more need.’ And well the steeds obey. 
The silver sand tlew backward in the night, 
And trees apart seem striking to the sight. 
They seem to ope and close, they fly to reach 
The nearest neighbor on the wooded beach. 
The dancing stars seem whirling in the sky, 
And distant objects seem to graze the eye. 
The silver sea, the Golden Horn, became 
A flashing, flying, scintillating flame ; 

A flying vision wrapped her whirling head, 
As on and on the Storm and Starlight fled.” 


The author of “ The Buntling Ball” tries 
his hand again at burlesque in Greek me- 
tres, with the Zhe New King Arthur’; and 
again the substance of his book amounts to 
nothing, and is not very funny, yet catches 
the echo of the Greek rhythms and dramat- 
ic structure with charmingly apt caricature. 
Arthur’s virtue, Galahad’s purity, Guinevere’s 

3 The 
Buntling Ball. 


New King Arthur. By the author of The 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1886. 
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unfaithfulness, and the fool’s loyalty are not 
suitable subjects for burlesque, and the at- 
tempt to treat them ridiculously is rather 
offensive than otherwise. There are fre- 
quent good touches, however; the best of 
these is the song of the populace in welcom- 
ing back the army, in which, with a delight- 
ful audacity of anachronism, they congratu- 
late themselves and the soldiers that they 
live before the age of gunpowder. 
** While you abroad were daring 
The foeman’s fatal spears, 
Our hearts at home were bearing 
The burden of our fears. 
No cheerful news could brighten 
Our sorrow, nor assuage; 
No telegrams enlighten 
This unprogressive age. 
**One consolation served us, 
More dear than you can guess, 
And fortunately nerved us 
To deal with our distress. 
It was that war’s dimension 
Is yet of meager span, 
While powder’s vile invention 
Remains unknown to man. 


‘**To hear the javelin whistle, 

To shun the hurtling dart, 

To dodge the desperate missile, 
Will try the stoutest heart. 

But would the thought not thrill you 
More fearfully by far, 

Of cannon, that could kill you 
Three miles from where you are?” 


A belated Christmas book reaches us, in 
the form of an ingenious paraphrase 1 on the 
Lord’s Prayer, each petition being stretched 
into a sonnet and embellished by a page il- 
lustration. ‘There is something a little neat 
in the idea of this chain of sonnets, and it 
is conceivable that a real poet—a Herbert, 
say, who might not have minded composing 
his verses according to a conceit of this sort 

might have made it a very attractive one. 
Carried out by mediocre sonnets, however, 
the plan results only in calling attention 
sharply to the difference in dignity between 
the simple phrase of the text and the verbose 

1Qur Father in Heaven, The Lord's Prayer in a 
By William C. Richards. Boston: 
For sale in San Francisco by 


Series of Sonnets. 
Lee & Shepard. 


Chilion Beach. 
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paraphrase. There are a few good faces and 
figures among the illustrations, and they are 
well printed; but some of them not only 
have, in an unusual degree, the usual defect 
of this sort of illustration—that of inappro- 
priateness—but are empty and inane, as far 
as any thought or feeling goes. The verse 
is all of so exactly the same quality, that a 
quatrain, taken at random as we open the 
book, illustrates it perfectly : 


** We hallow thy great name forevermore, 
Thou who between the cherubim dost dwell, 
Enrobed in light of which no tongue can tell, 
With glory girt no mortal form e’er wore.” 


Henry Abbey, whose “The City of Suc- 
cess” was reviewed in these pages some time 
since, issues now a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of his poems.” There is a very consid- 
erable poetic quality in these, and, moreover, 
the present volume shows gain upon the pre- 
vious one. Mr. Abbey’s taste seems to run 
about equally to fantastic allegorical poems, 
and simple—even bald—narratives of some 
touching incident. ‘The poems do not show 
a fine poetic tact: some are marred by a 
sprinkling of purely prose passages (though 
we perceive a pruning out of these since the 
publication of the former volume), and oc- 
casionally by “quite impossible” conceits. 
The following, for instance, is as grotesquely 
ill-conceived as we remember to have seen, 
even in the aggravated instances of the abuse 
of the conceit that the text-books of literature 
cull out. ‘Two forces are in battle, and Vic- 
tory swaying uncertain between them — in 
fact, running back and forth from side to 
side, unable to make up her mind. At last, 
“above and between the two forces,” she 
paused, 

** She stooped, her sandal to fasten, 
And her right hand reached and found 


Her right foot; but the movement 
Had swerved her body around. 


** She staggered ; and losing her balance, 
As on one foot poised she stood, 


she tumbled involuntarily into one embattled 
line, and so settled the day for them. This 


2 The Poems of Henry Abbey. Henry Abbey: King- 
ston, N.Y. 1885. 
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brilliant picture needed but che pencil of an 

illustrator to complete the force of the pas- 

sage. Mr. Abbey, we should say, need not 

be looked to to ever do anything great in 

poetry ; yet he is readable, often picturesque, 

more or less thoughtful, and always high- 

minded. As an offset to the ill-balanced 

Victory above quoted, let us take an extract 

or two from an excellent little lyric, “‘ The 

Fisher Maidens” : 

** We two are fisher-maidens, and we dwell beside 
the sea, 

Where the surf is ever rolling, where the winds are 
blowing free. 

And we loved a youth, the bravest that had ever 
drawn the seine, 

And for comeliness and honor he was fit to wed a 
queen. . 

** We loved him, and we hated one another for his 
love 

That he never showed for either.” 

But one stormy night he was washed ashore 

drowned. 

** And the day that he was buried seemed too much 
for us to bear. 

** We two are fisher-maidens, and we hold each oth- 
er dear; 

We are wedded by a sorrow; we are very fond and 
near ; 

For the love we lost unites us—is a bond between 
us twain; 

And in tears we clasp each other in the nights of 
wind and rain.” 


We turn now to a collection of verses 
of which it can be said, not merely that it 
has poetic quality, but that it is poetry. 
W. W. Story, though not one thing that 
he has written can become indispensable 
to the world’s literature,—though his most 
popular poem, “ Cleopatra,” is popular more 
by something a trifle sensational in its mat- 
ter than for genuine poetic virtues,—is yet 
in his degree a poet. It is probably a re- 
sult of the absorbed haste of modern living, 
that outside a special circle he is chiefly 
known bya few lyrics: the long, leisurely 
meditations on life and nature that make up 
the bulk of this poetry are not the sort of 
thing to seize the passer-by like an Ancient 
Mariner, and make him listen—which is 
what poetry has to do in these days, if it 
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wants listeners. Yet, once given the sense 
of leisure, permission to loiter over poetry 
even if, when all is done, you have not 
got so much out of it, after all, we do not 
know where pleasanter pastures are than 
these same leisurely, refined, intelligent 
poems. ‘They are the kind of poems that 
would never have been written had not the 
author been very familiar with the best of 
others; yet they are purely his own, agree- 
ably free from echo or imitation. ‘The pres- 
ent collection of Mr. Story’s' poems occu- 
pies two volumes, prettily bound in the same 
general style as the Riverside Aldine Series. 
Some of them have appeared in previous 
volumes ; others have been read as fugitive 
pieces ; others yet appear for the first time 
in this volume. It is, perhaps, superfluous 
to illustrate Mr. Story’s poetry by quotation 
at all, for every one knows it, if only by a 
few lyrics ; we will, however, quote one brief 
poem before turning to another poet : 


Looking Down. 
Afloat on the brim of a placid stream, 
Pleasant it is to lie and dream, 
With heaven above, and far below 
The deeps of death—sad deeps that know 
The still reflections of earth and sky 
In their silent, serene obscurity. 
And hanging thus upon Life’s thin rim, 
Death seems so sweet in that silvery, dim, 
Deep world below, that it seems half best 
To sink into it and there find rest, 
Both, both together, ere age can come, 
And loving has lost its perfect bloom. 
One tilt, dear love, and we both might be 
Beyond earth’s sorrows eternally. 


Tennyson’s 7Tiresias and Other Poems” is, 
on the whole, a relief to those who have feared 
his powers might be about to show unmis- 
takable signs of total failure. For every poet 
who lives to be old, there must be a time 
when his best work is done, and as Longfel- 
low sweetly phrased it, he reaps in his after- 
math. A few things that Tennyson has done 
have seemed to indicate more than this, and 
have drawn ridicule from the paragraphers— 


Boston and New York: 
For sale in San I’ran- 


1Poems. By W. W. Story. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1886, 
cisco by Chilion Beach. 

2 Tiresias and Other Poems. By Alfred, Lord Tenny- 


son. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1886. 
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certainly an unbecoming enough treatment 
of the spectacle, had it been actually pre- 
sented, of a most splendid genius, to which 
our debt is inestimable, tottering into decay, 
and exposing unconsciously its own disaster. 
But the present volume shows conclusively 
that—while the old lofty beauty, the high 
thought and deep insight, the qualities that 
made Tennyson Tennyson, are almost totally 
gone, yet the hand has not lost its cunning, 
nor the brain its steadiness. We are apt to 
forget that the author of “ In Memoriam ” 
and “ Locksley Hall” and the “ Idyls of the 
King” has always interspersed among his 
great poems a number that were nothing bet- 
ter, at best, than interesting. Can any one 
tell by the quality whether this was published 
in 1830 or 1885 ? 


‘‘ For the French, the pope may shrive ’em, 
For the devil a whit we heed ’em : 
As for the French, God speed ’em 
Unto their heart’s desire, 
And the merry devil drive ‘em 
Through the water and the fire. 


** Our glory is our freedom, 
We lord it o’er the sea; 
We are the the sons of freedom, 
We are free.” 


In fact, Tennyson, of all others the pdet of 
fastidious taste, is more, perhaps, than any 
other great poet, the one whose admirers 
must wince occasionally at poems quite with- 
out taste or reason for existence, if they turn 
to the ghoulish department in his collected 
works, where those disinterred poems are 
ranged that he himself had tried to bury from 
the world’s sight. They give a most interest- 
ing and important insight into the labor with 
which his poetic excellence was attained re- 
vealing that even his taste was not the in- 
stinctive discrimination that many a lesser 
man is blessed with, but a matter of consid- 
eration and reconsideration. ‘This is evident 
from the fact that he has so frequently had 
to try to suppress what he had already not 
only written, but—presumably after due con- 
sideration — printed. Had he printed last 
year a number of the poems of 1830 and 
VoL, VIII.—-14. 
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1833, and later fugitives, they would have 
seemed demonstration of broken faculties; 
and just as he then excluded them, he has 
now excluded “ Minny and Winny, who 
lived in a shell,” *‘ You, you,” and several 
others. ‘There is nothing really injurious to 
his reputation in this last volume; the only 
thing is, that it is destitute of the beautiful 
poems that used to overshadow all the less 
worthy ones whenever a new book came from 
him. There are gleams of his old power, 
but only gleams: most of all, perhaps, in 
“ Early Spring” : 


**Once more the Heavenly Power 
Makes all things new, 
And domes the red-ploughed hills 
With loving blue ; 
The blackbirds have their wills, 
The throstles, too, 


** Opens a door in Heaven ; 
From skies of glass 
A Jacob’s ladder falls 
On greening grass, 
And o’er the mountain walls 
Young angels pass. 


** Before them fleets the shower 
And burst the buds, 
And shine the level lands, 
And flash the floods ; 
The stars are from their hands 
Flung through the woods, 


**O, follow, leaping blood, 
The season’s lure ! 
O, heart, look down and up 
Serene, secure, 
Warm as the crocus-cup, 
Like snowdrops, pure! 


- 
. 


** Till at thy chuckled note, 
Thou twinkling bird, 
The fairy fancies range, 
And lightly stirred, 
Ring little bells of change 
From word to word. 


** For now the Heavenly Power 
Makes all things new, 
And thaws the cold, and fills 
The flower with dew ; 
The blackbirds have their wills, 
The poets, too.” 
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WE are rather sorry this quarter for the 
class of people whose happiness depends 
considerably on the new novels; for while 
we think we perceive an increase in the rate 
at which these flow forth, there is very little 
to rejoice in in quality justnow. Two classes 
of novels before us at present may be briefly 
dismissed. One is the English reprint ; the 
other the crude American attempt. 

Among the English reprints—handy little 
paper-covered volumes, of which those from 
D. Appleton & Co. are attractive in appear- 
ance and of especially clear print—the only 
name of any account is B. L. Farjeon; 
and this is not coupled with a novel of much 


account. Something in manner and finish, 


in the air of strength with which the theme 
is taken up and carried, in the freedom from 
glaring crudities, must always distinguish the 
practised hand from the mere dabbler’s, from 


the first to the last of a story. ‘This one, 
The Sacred Nugget* has all these qualities, 
and appears to have good Australian local 
color ; certainly it gives a clear picture of 
Melbourne, whose general outlines remain in 
the memory. ‘The story and its characters 
have a reasonable amount of originality, and, 
in short, the novel is a very fair one, some- 
what of the old-fashioned order, and we see 
no reason why any one should not read it— 
nor, indeed, why any one should, unless to 
while away time. Of neither of the others 
can we speak as well. Goblin Gold* and A 
Barren Title* are of so precisely the same 
order that it takes a little effort to remember 
which is which ; both are sufficiently inane 
stories of the struggle for money and place, 
and both display a somewhat crude sense of 
justice. A Barren Title is not without a 
touch of ingenuity, and is not written crude- 


1The Sacred Nugget. By B. L. Farjeon. New 
York: Harper & Bros, 1885. 
2 Goblin Gold, By May Crommelin. 
Harper & Bros. 
8A Barren Jitle. By T. 
Harper & Bros, 1885. 


New York: 
1885. 


W. Speight. New York: 
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ly, as Goblin Gold is. Each title-page an- 
nounces the writer “author of” several other 
books. Zhe Bachelor Vicar of Newforths 
and Zhe Rabbi's Spell’ are even worse sto- 
ries, but they have at least points of their 
own. ‘The story of the Vicar is so innocent- 
ly and naively silly that one hesitates to con- 
demn it. The Vicar is a model of perfec- 
tion, adored by his parish; falls under a most 
flimsy suspicion, evidently concocted with 
much care by the simple-minded lady who 
writes the book, as the best way she can 
contrive to break him down ; is rejected by 
his parish and his sweetheart, subjected to 
extreme trials as a missionary among the 
savages ; cleared of suspicion, and brought 
back in meek triumph to distribute forgive- 
ness. The intended theme is evidently the 
saint-and-martyr one—always highly effective 
in an emotional novel, if half-way well done ; 
but the effort under review is merely comi- 
cal. The Rabbi's Spell is better conceived, 
being a story of Polish Jews and their op- 
pressions by the Russian bureaucracy; the 
plot is of a murderer detected and destroyed 
by the miraculous working of a_ rabbi’s 
spell. It is all poorly enough brought out, 
the characters being stock ones, the style 
often crude, and several points in the plot 
obviously impossible or unnatural. 

Coming now to American novels, we find 
three that appear to be amateur efforts, and 
one by a somewhat prolific writer, Amanda 
M. Douglas. This last, 4 ]Voman’s Inher- 
itance,6 is one of the books which the critic’s 
feeling would lead him to speak of more im- 
patiently than his judgment would sanction; 
for the book is very well meant, is not with- 
out a respectable degree of pure story inter- 


4 The Bachelor Vicar of Newforth. By Mrs. J. Har- 
court-Roe. New York: Harper & Bros. 1885. 

5 The, Rabbi's Spell. By Stuart C. Cumberland. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1885. 

6 A Woman's Inheritance. By Amanda M. Douglas. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1886, For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by John N. Philan. 
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est, is altogether free from coarseness, and 
has a sensible moral. In fact, its defect is 
the same as that of the typical Sunday-school 
book (save for the sentimentalizing of relig- 
ion, of which it is not guilty) —that is, a per- 
vasive atmosphere of the second rate in in- 
tellect and taste. It is hard to say how this 
comes in; Miss Douglas makes a very great 
point of good society, and does not palpably 
break with the facts in describing it; per- 
haps it is more by what she fails to put in, 
than by what she does put in, that she suc- 
ceeds in being hopelessly second-rate. Her 
heroines are admirable compounds of loveli- 
ness and excellence, her heroes, Bayards ; 
and they carry out their roles with reasonable 
correctness ; but while they move on briskly 
through the action of the piece (for Miss 
Douglas has a very fair idea of the construc- 
tion and motion of a narrative), they never 
/ive—they are merely embodied ideas. Yet 
we should think there are a great number of 
people who would better be reading Miss 
Douglas than what they are reading. She 
will teach them no mischief whatever. And 
this is more than can be said of Zhe Dawn- 
ing, another well-meant novel, coming from 
Boston this time. This is meant to be a 
very profound social study, and it is funny 
enough to tempt us toward a longer account 
of it chan we can take the space for. Briefly, 
the “ plot” is this (leaving out of account a 
sub-plot): a lovely and cultured girl, the 
very tip-top of the Beacon Street set, is court- 
ed by two young men, one a lawyer, who be- 
lieves in the present social system, the other 
a socialist, who lives on his father, and occu- 
pies his time in helping the poor; she was 
predisposed to the lawyer, but the socialist’s 
views strike her so strongly that she becomes 
a convert, and marries him. The comical 
part of all this is the Arcadian simplicity of 
these Harvard graduates and cultured Bea- 
con Hill girls. The printer is probably re- 
sponsible for the mention of Mr. Bowditch’s 
‘ idiocrasies,” but it was not the printer who 
made the fair leader of Beacon Hill society 
say, “Am I not talking strange for a girl ?” 

‘The Dawning. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1886, 
For sale in San Francisco by Strickland & Pierson, 
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One suspects, indeed, that the printer may 
have revised his copy to read thus, instead 
of, “Aint I?” At all events, “ Aint I talk- 
ing strange ?” in the mouth of an exponent 
of culture, would be an exact epitome of the 
quality of the book—its intellectual ambition 
and the achievement thereof. For this strange 
talk for a girl, this profoundly deep water 
into which she imagines herself to have got, 
is nothing more than the A B C of social- 
ism: the simple proposition that the social 
system is unjust, and should be rearranged 
to prevent any worthy people’s suffering from 
poverty. Moreover, this same proposition, 
advanced as a profound and startling one at 
intellectual dinner parties, and in clubs of 
Harvard graduates, throws them into wild 
panic ; the young socialist advances argu- 
ments that any Harvard Freshman _ has 
heard fifty times, and is prepared to clinch 
with, and these Harvard graduates tremble 
with dismay, are silenced and confused, and 
propose to expel such a dangerous heretic 
from theclub. In short, the writer, obvious- 
ly a very imperfectly educated person, totally 
unfamiliar with the social class he tries to de- 
scribe, has undertaken to write from the 
standpoint of a member of that class and an 
educated person, upon a subject of which he 
knows only the rudiments, and has “ put his 
foot into it” badly. Yet in one chapter, 
which describes the anti-slavery experience 
of a village clergyman a generation ago, and 
in some of the dealing with plain, self-respect- 
ing tradespeople, he is happy; so that if he 
would keep to matters that he knows, he 
might be able to write something good. The 
motive of the book seems to be genuinely 
philanthropic, and therefore one is loth to 
censure it ; yet it deserves censure, for any 
man should know better than to invent from 
inner consciousness his illustrations Of the 
opinions and grammar of educated society, 
of judicial decisions, and the like; or to try 
to instruct on a complex subject like social- 
ism, until he has at least read up thoroughly 
on it ; or to quote the arguments of opponents 
until he has thoroughly read them, also. This 
lack of intellectual conscience, of the faintest 
conception of serious work in mastering a 
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subject, is a really grave evil to American 
civilization. It is not worth while for any- 
one to read this book: if our readers wish 
to know about socialism, let them read Ely 
and Gronlund; if about Beacon Hill, How- 
ells and James ; if about young ladies mar- 
rying socialists and adopting their opinions, 
Turgénieff. 

Of a much better quality are 4 Model 
Wife’ and High Lights, though both are 
crude, and have no sufficient reason for ex- 
istence. A Model IVife starts with the prop- 
osition that it is deep injustice to say that 
poverty must be the result either of ineffi- 
ciency or wrong-doing, and offers to tell the 
story of one who was in abject poverty by 
absolutely unavoidable circumstance. If this 
means the wife, it is true enough; for the 
story that follows is of a married pair dragged 
down to the extremity of poverty by circum- 
stance, at every turn of which the inefficiency 
and folly and selfishness of the man con- 
tributed decisively. He wasted his time in 
college, to begin with—a fault which of itself 
is not infrequently enough to induce fortune 
to turn acold shoulder. But the proposition 
that a wife may be blameless in such a case 
is too obvious to need any demonstration. 
There seems something wrong in the social 
order under which the most foolish and in- 
capable man may compel the acquiescence of 
a clear-headed, business-like wife in action 
that she knows will involve them both in 
disaster; but it is not easy to suggest what 
she should do in such a case, after protest 
has proved unavailing. As literature, 4 
Model Wife has no value ; as a social study, 
it is vitiated by forcing the data to conform 
to the conclusions—as, for instance, in leav- 
ing the young couple unaccountably without 
acquaintances whom it was possible to so 
much &s ask about work. “ Doctor Sevier” is 
an illustration of a much more skillful way 
of managing this point. 4 Model life isa 
weak variation on the same theme as Mr. 

1A Model Wife. By G. J. Cervus. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1885. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by Joseph A, Hoffman. 

2 High Lights. Boston & New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 1886, For sale in San Francisco by Chil- 
ion Beach. 
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Cable’s story. //igh Lights is no social study, 
but a school-girlish attempt at the idyl. It 
contains some pleasant country pictures, and 
a portrait of the maiden, Robin, through 
whose blundering execution a really beautiful 
conception is visible ; also, there is nobility 
in the ideal of “ friendship” held by the girl, 
an ideal not absolutely incapable of ful- 
fillment, though it could not be expected to 
happen many times in a century. This is all 
we can say for the story: it is high-flown and 
sentimental in style, beyond what we should 
have thought tolerable to the fastidious 
publishing house that sends it out; and the 
light conversation, with its jests and puns, 
gives the reader cold shivers. Let any one 
who wishes to see how this sort of summer 
idyl should be done read * A Marsh Island.” 

We come now to several books into 
which some original character and thought 
has gone. One of these is Bonnyborough,* 
by Mrs. Whitney. It contains the usual ex- 
asperating quantity of affectations, epigrams, 
ejaculations, clasping of hands dramatically 
over small matters, which have been long 
destroying in critical people’s esteem the 
work of a writer who once promised so well. 
There is always thought underneath all this, 
and Mrs. Whitney’s people are always alive; 
but the growth of this disastrous man- 
nerism and sentimentalism upon her have 
sadly alienated many who started in hopefully 
with her in the day of ** Faith Gartney” and 
“ Leslie Goldthwaite.” The bombastic, un- 
disguised sentimentality of more simple-mind- 
ed people, which she is determined to avoid, 
is scarcely worse, artistically, and is less ag- 
gravating as an instance of wasted ability. 
If Boston thus affects her own writers, then 
it is certainly true that her sceptre is depart- 
ing. 

Coming far westward, we next take up a 
volume of short stories, by a writer well 
known locally, Sam Davis, of the “ Carson 
Appeal.” The fact that wecan hardly men- 
tion him without mentioning also his paper, 

8 Bonnyborough. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1886, For 
sale in San Francisco by Chilion Beach, 

4#Short Stories. By Sam Davis. 
Golden Era Co, 1886. 


San Francisco: 
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indicates at once the first quality that strikes 
one in his stories. They are conspicuously 
the work of a newspaper man, and of a man 
whose newspaper association has entered 
into his life, instead of remaining an exter- 
naloccupation. This has its advantages and 
disadvantages. Newspaper work is never 
good for one’s literary training, for it is de- 
structive to that painstaking labor and fas- 
tidious standard that are the soul of success ; 
yet, on the other hand, it is pretty sure to 
wash completely out of a man of sense the 
stiffness or bombast or affectation that so 
haunt the beginner, and to give him some ad- 
mirable opportunities of contact with human 
nature. Mr. Howells, Bret Harte, and 
Mark Twain were newspaper men. Could 
Mr. Davis, like them, have left the 
newspaper in time, and gained oppor- 
tunities for developing painstakingly, as 
they did, his literary powers, it would have 
been far better for him as a writer. These 


stories are decidedly clever and original, but 
they are mere waifs and occasional efforts, 
only two or three being at all elaborated. 


They are very genial, and several of the 
lighter sketches chaff Mark Twain and oth- 
er fellow-craftsmen by name with the utmost 
sang frotd. 

Mrs. Herndon’s Income’ is a social study, 
following up the author’s “ Problem of Pover- 
ty.” Itis very readable asa story, but its chief 
interest is in its social bearing ; and one has 
the satisfaction of knowing that Mrs. Camp- 
bell knows her ground. Jerry McAuley and 
the Mission figure in this, as in the other 
book; but the line of life and work of 
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the persons of the story only touches them, 
and there is no distinctly religious solution 
of the problem offered. In fact, we must 
say there is no solution offered ; the problem 
is only stated, and it is pretty plainly indi- 
cated that, for the present, at least, Mrs. 
Campbell sees no chance save in the line of 
closer personal relations with the poor—each 
person to feel and grope, avoiding always the 
almsgiving blunder, until he finds what he 
can do “to help.” “To help—to help”— 
that is the keynote of the book. Margaret 
(whom we confess to find more interesting 
as child and girl than as woman) wants to 
help somehow. She is not an unreal char- 
acter—there are scattered here and there 
such, who want to help. But would they 
in fact, find the cooperation she did ? Would 
the doctor turn up, with his practice among 
the poor? Would Lessing be there, and 
would one rich man become such a convert, 
and be able to command the backing of 
another rich man, and have a college friend 
imbued with a passion for cooperative man- 
ufacturing, at the nick of time, and also the 
right woman to manage the tenements ? and 
—most of all—would Meg be Meg? For, 
after all, all that this considerable group of 
friends, ardently cooperating, seem to have 
done by the personal intercourse method, 
was the saving of Meg. JM/rs. Herndon’s In- 
come, as a practical reforming book, is per- 
haps a little too much like “Ten Times One 
are Ten”; that is a very good thing to be 
like, however, when it comes to the stirring 
up of warmth and desire toward the good 
things there urged. 





ETC. 


PRESIDENT HOLDEN, in remarks made at a ban- 
quet of welcome given him by the alumni of the 
University, said that two things occurred to him 
especially, as first impressions of the University. 
One was, the excellent temper and real allegiance— 
‘*the magnificent spirit” was his phrase—displayed 
He mentioned express- 


By 


by those connected with it. 


1 Mrs. 
Boston: 


Herndon's Income. Helen Campbell. 


Roberts Bros. 1886. 


ly the spirit of the students. To every one who 
knows Berkeley, this praise is known to be deserved. 
Professors in the University and residents of the vil- 
lage who know anything whatever of other college 
towns, all say, and say with emphasis, that the 
Berkeley students are remarkable in the matter of 
orderly behavior, and of sincere desire to help on the 
good order and other interests of the college. In 
several important matters where lax standards of be- 
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havior were gaining ground among them, and ow- 
ing to the repeated interregna in the presidency, and 
other harassing difficulties, there was not much re- 
straint from the authorities, the students have taken 
matters into their own hands and reformed the dis- 
orders with considerable efficiency. It is not easily 
to be understood how a set of college boys so con- 
spicuously and peculiarly disposed to orderliness 
should have become the objects of so sweeping at- 
tack from the press. Part of it has been the product 
of personal enmity to the University and all its works; 
part to the necessary strain upon cordiality be- 
tween a non-religious State institution and the re- 
ligious denominations; part to the jealousy that is 
common everywhere on the part of the uneducated 
toward college men; but these causes are not suffi- 
cient to account for the avidity with which the pa- 
pers have seized upon and rejoiced in the most unau- 
thorized and distorted rumors that offered any op- 
portunity to discredit the students. Even the one 
leading paper that is habitually friendly to Berkeley 
has twice printed editorials censuring the students for 
some behavior, which would have been ascertained by 
very slight and easy inquiry to have never occurred. 
The friends of the University have been rather slow 
to answer strictures, feeling that who excuses ac- 
cuses ; but it is possible that the students, less cau- 
tious, were better served by their indiscretion in send- 
ing out a circular protest, than by the wisdom of 
their older friends in shunning newspaper contro- 
versy. 


It is simply impossible to gather from two hun- 
dred to one thousand young fellows, between sixteen 
and twenty-four years old, into one village, and find 
no scamps among them, and no breaches of order. If 
any one who is disposed to decry the behavior of col- 
lege boys will try putting as many farmer lads, or city 
clerks, or any other variety of boys, together in one 
small town for months at a time, he will end with a 
very high opinion of the behavior of college boys in 
general; and if he will then get some intimate knowl- 
edge of Yale or Harvard or Princeton or Cornell, he 
will add to this a still higher opinion of the behavior 
of Berkeley boys in particular. It is really time Cal- 
ifornia appreciated this, and gave her boys credit for 
doing her honer, 


PRESIDENT HOLDEN’s second observation was the 
small number of students in comparison with the op- 
portunities offered. He mentioned here, we feel 
sure, a symptom rather than a disease, and one that 
it is scarcely worth while to spend much attention on 
until its causes have been reached. We have little 
doubt that the causes are two: one the destitute con- 
dition of preparatory education in this State; the 
other, a complex of many causes, all of the same na- 
ture. The newspaper misrepresentations of the stu- 
dent body area part of them; the fear—most of it un- 
necessary and founded on misinformation—of a State 


University, on the part of the religious denomina- 
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tions; and the dissemination of an exaggerated idea of 
the share played by politics in the government of the 
University. In fact, even the alumni have cried 
** Politics!” over actions in which not an atom of 
politics was concerned ; but the mere unfounded sus- 
picion of such a thing is disastrous to an institution 
of learning. If a good system of preparatory schools 
can be created, and if the University can be protected 
from gross misunderstanding, the number of students 
will grow rapidly. 


DwuRING the last few months, in San Francisco, 
Oakland, and Berkeley, there has been going on 
from time to time a series of Shakspere and other 
dramatic readings, that has attracted an extraordin- 
ary amount of attention among scholars and literary 
folk, although it has not Leen extensively noticed by 
the papers. It seems odd, indeed, that with so lit- 
tle advertising Mr. Locke Richardson has steadily 
secured so considerable audiences—possibly because 
a large number of his hearers have become perfectly 
fascinated with his readings, and have gone again 
and again to hear them, even following him from 
San Francisco to Berkeley on rainy nights. There 
is nothing at all of declamation about them ; but a 
modesty, restraint, and dignity that is peculiarly 
pleasing. To an especial extent Mr. Richardson 
succeeds in sinking himself, removing himself from 
between the hearer and the play; and the mean 
he achieves between plain recitation and any at- 
tempt to present a drama in his single person and a 
dress-coat, is very happy. Perhaps it is a necessary 
limitation of his art that his presentations of char- 
acter shall run in types, especially in the case of 
young women, so that his Rosalind and Lydia Lan- 
guish have an uncomfortable resemblance to each 
other; and perhaps it is due to this very dividing off 
into types and classes by heavy lines that he can so 
effectively, by his simple and unexaggerated speech 
and gesture, place so complete a play on the plat- 
form before his hearers. His judicious cutting down 
and simplification, by means of omissions and brief 
summaries in his own character, help to this ena. 


A very interesting art-experiment has been suc- 
cessfully made by Mr. Vickery, of this city—the re- 
production in etchings of California scenery from the 
canvases of the artists of this coast, thus making 
possible to people of small means the possession of 
good suggestions of pictures they could not own in 
oil. Mr. Vickery is a lover and collector of etchings, 
and at the same time an appreciative admirer of Mr. 
Keith’s work ; and during a recent trip to the East, 
he made it his business to find an etcher who could 
work in harmony with Mr. Keith. Such a one he 
found in Miss Edith Loring Pierce, whose etchings 
of Eastern scenes are familiar to many on this coast 
—her ‘* Road to the Beach” certainly, with its bold 
yet quiet suggestion of a lonely road at sunset ; with 
no color, yet one feels all the color of nature in look- 


ing at it. The most pleasing piece of Christmas 
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work in the city was a pair of her scenes, on satin, 
from the canvases of Mr. Keith; and considering 
that the lady has never been able to study directly 
from nature here in California, and necessarily can- 
not get the finer characteristics of the growth of our 
trees and shrubbery, they are dainty and well-han- 
dled. A still more interesting piece of work, just 
finished, is also from a painting by Mr. Keith, of the 


old Carmel Mission. 


The Sisseton-Wahpeton Sioux. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE OVERLAND MONTHLY : 
The sensible views on the Indian problem, pre- 
sented ina recent article in the OVERLAND by E, 
L. Huggins, have met with both endorsement and 
opposition. A few plain facts in regard to a branch 
of the Sioux nation, their treatment,-and progress 
towards civilization, may not be an uninteresting 
illustration of what may be done with wild Indians. 
The tribe in question call themselves the Sisseton- 
Wahpeton nation, and occupy a triangular reservation 
on the eastern boundary of Dakota. They belong to 
the formerly powerful nation of aboriginal Dahkotans. 
At present they number 1,453 souls, and are sur- 
rounded on all sides by white settlers. In the In- 
dian uprisings and troubles of 1862-4, they adhered to 
the whites, and it was their braves who acted as scouts 
for the troops in their campaigns against the murder- 
ous red men. Originally, they were as bloodthirsty 
as any of their brothers, but, through the influence 
of agents who won their confidence by being true to 
their interests, this change was brought about. No 
one man should have more credit for this than Hon- 
orable Joseph R. Brown, who, in 1838, began trad- 
with them ; afterwards, he was appointed agent 
to the tribe. He married a squaw, and showed by 
his course of action that this union was not simply 
one of convenience. As he made friends with the 
aborigines, he got them to drop the breech-clout and 
He also 
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blanket, and wear the clothes of white men. 
succeeded in getting several bucks to allow their hair 
The remainder of the tribe endeavored to 
one of the most 


to be cut. 
ridicule these into their old habits 
obnoxious taunts being: ‘* There goes a Dutchman.” 
Perseverance, however, won. and the result of this 
treatment was evident when the terrible massacres of 
1862-3 occurred in the northwest—the Sissetons were 
true to their white friends. It may not be amiss in 
this connection to state that Mr. Brown’s respect for 
his marriage went so far that he sent one of his half- 
blood sons to Yale College, from which institution he 
graduated with honor, and is now living on the bor- 
ders of the reservation, respected by all, both whites 
and Indians. 

The present condition of this tribe will probably 
be of more interest than their former history. Two 
years ago, with the aid of their agent and the consent 
of Congress, they founded a local government, em- 
bracing a legislature, supreme court, and civil officers. 
Gabriel Renville, a full-blood Indian, was made prin- 
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cipal chief for life, in consequence of his efforts in the 
past to secure for their tribe their present reservation, 
He was the superintendent-of scouts during the up- 
risings of the ’60’s, and is the only officer chosen for 
life, the remainder being elected for two years. The 
assistant principal chief is David Faribault, also a full- 
blooded Indian; while the attorney for the nation is 
a son of Joseph R. Brown, and has the same name ; 
his mother is an Indian, and a sister of the principal 
chief. Charles Crawford is national treasurer ; 
James W. Lind, secretary ; Thomas H. Robertson, 
justice of the supreme court ; Louis La Bell, sheriff; 
and Reverend John Renville, a cousin of the princi- 
pal chief, is president of the council—-the upper body 
of the legislature, which is composed of the principal 
men, or the ones whose names are attached to the 
various treaties made with the whites. The lower 
branch of the legislature ‘is composed of one delegate 
from each of the ten districts into which the reserva- 
tion is divided. In each of these districts, there is 
also a justice of the peaceand aconstable. Both the 
legislature and the supreme court meet twice every 
year, and their records are kept in the Sioux language. 
Nearly all the officials are full-blooded aborigines, 
though they have adopted Christian names. If a 
crime is committed, a warrant is issued by the jus- 
tice of the peace, served by the constable, and the 


culprit examined before the justice. Should the 


crime bea petty one, such as drunkenness or a small 
theft, he prescribes the penalty; but if it is more im- 
portant, the prisoner is thrown into jail, to await the 


convening of the supreme court, when his case is 
heard, and Indian justice meted out. No juries are 
allowed, and they have not yet become accustomed 
to bail. They are very severe with drunkenness, 
theft, and bigamy. 

Neither rations nor annuities of clothing have been 
issued in two years’ time, but in 1883 there was an 
issue of stock and farming implements. Instead of 
having tribal relations, the Indians occupy land in 
severalty, mainly by allotment, although twenty-seven 
land patents have been issued. The tepee is a hab- 
itation of the past, most of the families dwelling in 
good log houses, while fifteen or twenty have fair 
frame dwellings, and two have handsome brick hous- 
es. The chief support is farming, and this is mainly 
done by the men, while the women attend to indoor 
work. These Indians say that it is not laziness that 
usually keeps the red man from manual labor, but 
pride and the traditions of their forefathers. They 
also acknowledge that one of the main assistants in 
civilizing the red man is to get him to forget the past 
and its traditions. 

One familiar with Indian life has said: ‘* Take 
1,500 white persons, place them upon a certain body 
of land, surround them by soldiers, tell them that 
you will give them their clothing and what they 
wish to eat, and care for them, and how long would 
it take for them to degenerate into the condition of 
the Indians?” These Indians 


most of our wild 
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have been taught to depend upon themselves, and 
that is why they succeed. During the year 1885 
they raised 40,000 bushels of wheat and about 30,000 
bushels of oats and barley. Most of the wheat was 
sold, and the balance used on the reservation. The 
men have the best of improved machinery, and soon 
become accustomed to its use. 

The value of education seems to be appreciated. 
There are 379 Indians under eighteen years of age 
on the reservation, and 344 of these are of school age ; 
deducting from these the number married, it leaves 
about 300, and the record shows that 215 of these 
were in school during the year past—only seventeen 
of the number attending places of learning off the 
reservation. Seven churches have an active organ- 
ization and membership—five being of the Presby- 
terian denomination, one Episcopalian, and one 
Catholic. In nearly all these churches the ministers 
are Indians, the most noted being Reverend John 
Renville, who is also president of the council. Forty 
years ago he married a white girl ; then he was a paint- 
ed Indian, wearing breech-clout and blanket ; now he 
is a quiet, inoffensive old man, possessing much intel- 
ligence and common sense. He and his wife have done 
much towards the civilization of the tribe. 

It is now the desire of these red men that their 
reservation be cut down in size, and the land not 
needed sold. The Indians desire to retain their pres- 
ent farms, and do not care if whites are sandwiched 
in between them, thus having overcome the preva- 
lent fear among most tribes that if the white men 
become their neighbors they will soon beat them out 
of their improved land. ‘These Indians are not per- 
fect by any means ; but by fair treatment, confidence, 
and being taught to rely upon themselves, they seem 
to have advanced far beyond the pale usually con- 
ceded to be an impassable boundary for them. 

It is true that at first, with the change of habits, 
the mortality became very great ; but now the tide 
is turning, and it does not seem that the tribe would 
die out, unless some epidemic should occur. 

H. C. Plumby. 

Farco, D. T. 


Some Comments on the Stanford En- 
dowment. 
To THE Eprror OF THE OVERLAND MONTHLY: 

If I read aright, the terms of the princely endow- 
ment which Mr. Stanford has given to the world— 
for the limits of so great a foundation are not to be 
measured by the boundaries of a State—the grant 
contains within itself an element of danger to the use- 
fulness of the gift, and a probable source of annoy- 
ance and discomfort to the giver. I allude to the 
clause wherein he reserves the right to change the 
character of the foundation,and at will alter the direc- 
tion of the contemplated work. 

From the moment the fact is fully appreciated that 
this power is reserved, and that there exists a doubt 
as tothe finality of the conclusions arrived at by Mr. 
Stanford, this fact, with all the possibilities which 
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may grow out of a change in the character of the 
founcation, will be understood by selfish schemers 
and by narrow-minded men, wedded to whims and 
vagaries. By pressure and by arguments they will 
seek to overthrow an institution which is founded 
upon broad and liberal foundations, and will strive to 
divert the funds to the support of individual hobbies 
and personal schemes. Against assaults of this kind 
it will be the duty of those who favor the cause of 
liberal education, by the weight of their opinion, and 
if need be, by public expression of their views, to 
protect Mr. Stanford, and encourage him to remain 
steadfast. Should this peril be averted, and the 
University be launched according to the terms which 
have been outlined by its founder, California will 
then have within her limits an institution capable of 
helping the world with a powerful hand, by furnish- 
ing well-equipped students to aid in the study of the 
vast fields of knowledge which still remain unex- 
plored. It would add greatly to its probable use- 
fulness, if, instead of working upon parallel lines with 
the University of California, the two could in some 
form be united under one control. 

Let us suppose that Mr. Stanford, before nominat- 
ing his trustees and submitting his deed of gift, had 
said to the State: ‘*I wish to establish a University 
which shall be free from political influence, and 
which 
spects similar to that now covered by the Universi- 
ty of California. 
with sufficient money to make it absolutely inde- 


shall occupy educational ground in many re- 
I propose to endow this institution 


pendent, and to open up to it possibilities of useful- 
ness in the future equal to those of any kindred or- 
If the University of 
California were free from political entanglements, I 


ganization now in existence. 


could make a proposition to place my endowment 
there. 
jection to my doing so; for the Board of Regents is, 


As the laws now stand, there is a radical ob- 


from its ex officio members, necessarily to a certain 
extent political, and subject to radical changes with 
each State 
can be remedied, and the general intentions of 


election. If, however, this difficulty 
the University can be outlined to suit my views, I 
will attach this great gift to the University of Cali- 
fornia.” Is it probable that the people of the State 
would have let such an opportunity pass ? 
with which legislation was obtained in accordance 
with the Senator’s actually expressed wishes, shows 


The ease 


the temper of the people on this subject. 

Is it too late to bring about such a desirable re- 
sult? 
f If my assumption is correct, that the necessary 
changes in the law could be secured if the subject 
should be properly presented, then there lies in 
the very reservation of power which I have shown 
to be fraught with possible evil, a use which may 
promote this great good. As the matter now stands, 
here are two institutions working upon parallel lines, 
both of which must be perpetuated. They are to 
meet the wants of a population which, at present, 


numbers less than a million. That the number will 
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increase, is inevitable; but the great proportion of 
mountainous and desert lands in this State, and the 
narrow belt of territory between the Sierra and the 
ocean, conclusively fix a limit to that increase. The 
great region between the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierra Nevada range must always 
remain but scantily peopled. The western half of 
the continent can never hope to rival the eastern half 
in population. New York has not only the advan- 
tage over San Francisco of the dense population 
which lies behind that city, but in place of the nar- 
row belt of fertile land which intervenes between the 
Sierra and the Bay, there is a stretch of two thousand 
miles of arable land. Institutions of learning flour- 
ish best where there are the greatest number of pu- 
pils to patronize them, whether tuition be free or 
Students work better when they come into 
The 
greater the number of students in a college, the 
more certain it will be that among them there will 
be some who, by their future work, will make a rec- 
ord which the college will be proud to claim as that 
Great teachers are anxious for great 


not. 
contact with great numbers of other students. 


of a graduate. 
opportunities, and one of the measures of their oppor- 
tunities is to be found in the number of pupils whose 
lives they can influence by their teachings. 

In making a foundation on the scale of this, Sen- 
ator Stanford has hoped to immortalize the name of 
his son by building up a University which shall rival 
the the The limitations 
which will surround such an institution in California 


most famous in world, 
will, to a certain extent, work against his hopes. 
Learned men, who, as teachers in its courses, would 
give it reputation, will prefer literary centers where 
their opportunities for ifttercourse with others upon 
the same plane of attainment will be greater than 
they would be in California. Nor will this difficulty 
cure itself in the future, for where the greater popu- 
lation is to be found, there, all other things being 
equal, will probably be found the most congenial 
field of labor for distinguished scholars. Mere salary 
will tempt but a small proportion of such men to fill 
permanent engagements away from what they con- 
ceive to be their best field for work. Great opport- 
nities for usefulness as teachers might, perhaps, do so. 

The University of California and the various schools 
attached to it, practically and creditably supply the 
wants of the State of California today. The imme- 
diate effect of opening the Stanford University would 
be to diminish the usefulness of the State University, 
without adding materially to the facilities offered the 
public. But if the two could be united ; if, through 
the instrumentality of this great gift, the State Uni- 
versity could be freed from the thralldom to politics 
which has threatened its life; if the State could ac- 
cept the ideas of Mr. Stanford as representing what 
the State University should be, and if the Senator 
would consent to absorb the University of California 
into his plan, thereby freeing the State from further 
responsibility for the maintenance of that institution; 
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then such a powerful organization would be estab- 
lished on the Pacific coast a? might hope to overcome 
the various difficulties which tend to hamper the fu- 
ture usefulness of the Stanford University. 

Of course, I recognize the great obstacles to be 
removed in order to accomplish this result. But it 
is worth great effort on the part of the people of Cal- 
ifornia. If accomplished, the possible danger of a 
diversion of the gift from the purposes which have 
been foreshadowed will be at once removed; the 
usefulness of the University of California, whether 
known under its own name or under that of the 
Stanford University, will be increased; the future of 
the Stanford University will be as certain of success 
as anything human can be, and the purpose which 
its founder has so much at heart will be far surer of 
accomplishment, than if the two Universities divide 
between them the pupils of the Pacific coast. 

Yours truly, 
A. McF. Davis. 
CAMBRIDGE, Dec. 11th, 1885. 


The Bland Bill. 


To THE EpitrokR OF THE OVERLAND MONTHLY : 

The silver men continue their attack on gold under 
the pretense of protecting silver ; they even go so far 
as to assert that the gold men are gold-monometallists, 
while the silver men are the true bimetallists. The 
first assumption is certainly not true; whether the sec- 
ond is true or not, remains to be seen. 

The gold men do not object to the 412'% grain sil- 
ver dollar (as shown in a former letter, the single 
gold standard is not incompatible with a limitable 
currency); on the contrary, they want to see it circu- 
late ona par with gold, as a subsidiary coin; and for 


that very reason, they oppose the present law, which 
makes the coinage of this silver dollar entirely inde- 
pendent of the laws of supply and demand, to which 
all other coins of the United States are subject; the 
result of which must be to eventually drive the gold 
out of circulation, unless the market price of the sil- 


ver dollar (now eighty cents) should rise to its nomi- 
nal value, equal to 25 8-10 grains of gold—which is 
not probable for a long time to come. 

Let us see how the so-called Bland bill originated. 
When the silver-producers found that, by means of 
diamond drills and giant powder, they had overpro- 
duced and—as in all such cases—depressed the mar- 
ket price of their goods, they formed a little clique, 
and said: ‘** Behold, if we could go to Washington, 
and pass through Congress « little bill, which would 
enable us to take our silver to the United States 
Mint, and cause the Government to stamp on every 
eighty cents’ worth of silver-—‘One dollar United 
States coin’—we should go home about twenty per 
cent. richer than we came.” And they went to Wash- 
ington, and came very near carrying through their 
bill, which they called the ‘‘ Free Silver Coinage 
Bill” (or something like that), but the Senate for- 
tunately foresaw the effect, and said: ‘*Gentlemen, 
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if a dishonest dollar must be coined, on which some 
body makes twenty per cent. profit out of the fifty 
million people who will have to accept this dollar 
at full rates, it seems to us that this profit ought to 
go to the United States”; and so firmly did they stick 
to that point, that the silver clique, fearing to lose 
the whole, conceded it, but managed to slip into the 
bill the proviso: ‘* That not less than two million 
dollars should be coined per month.” If anybody 
had confidentially asked the clique: ‘* Why not 
less than two million per month? What the 
Government to do with the surplus silver dollars in 
case the coinage far outruns the public demand ?” 
itis possible they would have answered, with the late 
Mr.V.: *D the public ; if the Government can- 
not get rid of the silver dollars, let them pile them up 
sky-high in their vaults, and jet them rot there. He 
have nothing to do with the public; all we want is 
to create a big customer, to raise the price of our de- 


Is 


clining goods.” 

And they created that big customer. The Bland 
bill (with the proviso) became law. The two mil- 
lion per month were coined, until, indeed, the pile 
of useless dollars threatened to rise sky-high, and 
vault after vault had to be built by the Treasury. 
** Not useless,” said the silver men; ‘‘ they area guar- 
antee fund for the silver certificates that circulate 
largely”; but they forgot that the gold that went.to 
buy that silver would have been just as good a se- 
curity for any outstanding paper, and much less bulky, 
therefore more convenient. , 

If the silver men are true bimetallists; that is, if 
they honestly believe that there is a public demand 
for not less than two million silver dollars per month, 
they must admit that the portion of the Bland bill, 
that now reads : - which coin [referring to the 
412" grain silver dollar] . . . shall be legal tender 
for ALL. debts and dues, public and private, except 


oe 


where otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract; 
and the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to purchase, from time to time, silver bullion 
at the market price thereof, wot /ess than two million 
dollars worth per month, nor more than four million 
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dollars’ worth per month, and cause the same to be 
coined monthly, as fast as so purchased, into such 
.” etc., should be amended as follows: 
which coin (etc., as above) shall be 
legal tender for one half of all debts and dues, pudb- 
lic and private, the other half to be paid in gold coin 
of the United States, except where otherwise express- 
ly stipulated in the contract; and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to purchase, from 
time to time, silver bullion at the market price there- 
of, in sufficient quantity to supply all public demand 
for the 412'%-grain silver dollar, and cause this bul- 
lion to be coined monthly,” etc., as above. 

Such a bill would place the silver dollar where it 
belongs, on a line with all the other United States 
coins (gold and silver) ; it would be a true bimetallic 
bill, and would doubtless receive the consent of all 


dollars. 
oe 


honest gold men. 

If, on the other hand, the silver men insist upon 
continuing the Bland Bill as it stands, or increase 
the minimum coinage to four million dollars per 
month, as has been suggested, then they show clear- 
ly that the public demand is entirely indifferent to 
them, and that they intend to drive the gold out of 
the country, and make the government their tool to 
bolster up the market price of their declining silver. 
In that case they are not bimetallists, but rampant 


silver monometallists. 


Nor should the government allow the depositing of 
gold or silver bullion in their vaults by private parties, 
with the privilege of taking certificates against it, to 
be used as money, for this would turn the government 
vaults into a free warehouse for gold and silver pro- 
ducers. If the government cannot supply free ware- 
houses to all, it should supply them to none. Let 
the government buy at market prices all the gold, 
silver, nickel, and copper they need to supply the 
public demand for United States coins, and let the 
gold and silver producers store their surplus goods, 
like other producers, in safe deposits, warehouses, or 
Yours respectfully, 

F. O. Layman. 
SAN FRANCISCO, January, 18 86. 
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A Century of Dishonor.! 


Ir is said that A Century of Dishonor found few 
readers until after ‘* Ramona” was published ; the 
novel found at once a large sale, and reacted upon 
the more serious book. This is not improbable; at 
all events, the wide circulation of ‘‘ Ramona,” and 
Mrs. Jackson’s death, have been followed by a new 
By Helen Jackson. Bos- 
For sale in San Francisco 


1A Century of Dishonor. 
ton: Roberts Bros, 1885. 
by Samuel Carson, 


REVIEWS. 


edition of ‘* A Century of Dishonor,” enlarged by a 
little additional matter in the appendices, relating to 
the California Indians. 

No one can examine the records of wrong, oppres- 
sion, outrage, whether it be to negro or Indian, or to 
white child or woman in the brutal class of any city, 
without realizing that the quality of generous indig- 
nation in human kind is much less than is generally 
taken for granted. The rallying of the whole power 
of our North and West to the liberation of the slave, 
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the intense sensitiveness to wrong to the freedman, 
which for many years made appeals to it the most 
powerful of political weapons, and still dominates a 
very considerable body of people—these things have 
given an impression that the American people are 
chivalrously intolerant of oppression and cruelty; that 
an act of outrage committed upon the weak or help- 
less causes them to spring indignantly to the rescue. 
In fact, like every people on earth, they are, in the 
main, intensely apathetic to others’ wrongs, even 
when these are of the ghastly and monstrous order. 
A minority of them—enough to create pretty general 
agitation—are capable of passionately championing 
the oppressed: but after all the labors for centuries 
of the abolitionists (for they began agitation in colo- 
nia! times), the great majority of volunteers of 1861 
took arms against secession, not against slavery; and 
the later political passion in behalf of the freedman 
betrays its root to be resentment toward arrogance in 
the conquered, by its apathy to the greatest wrongs 
when there is no political bearing in them. Theoret- 
ically, cruelty practised upon child or woman rouses 
those who know of it to white heat ; practically, the 
philanthropist, seeking to punish the perpetrator of 
such outrages, finds himself baffled by the refusal of 
neighbors to ‘burn their own fingers ” by any sort 
of intermeddling. The most that the agitator can 
hope is that he may rouse a small but energetic 
group, whose protest may be made to fill all ears 
and carry the point over the heads of indifferent ma- 
jorities. 

In the matter of the Indians, the reformer has a 
special disadvantage and a special advantage. The 
disadvantage is, that the Indians have been savage re- 
taliators for wrong. They have, it is true, suffered 
without retaliation a vast amount of wrong (probably 
not out of meekness, but because they are altogether 
tooshrewd a people not to know the futility of resist- 
ince, and rarely go on the war-path until they have 
concluded that brief freedom and final destruction is 
better than longer submission); but they have also 
repeatedly refused to do so, and the fury of their re- 
venges has maae an indelible impression of fear 
upon the imaginations of our people. If we were 
reading of Roman and barbarian wars, we should 
consider it something magnificent in a race, crushed, 
broken, overwhelmed, by three hundred years of 
conquest, that it should stull inspire fear. But we do 
not look on these signs of a noble race with the same 
eyes when they come too near us. The massacre of 
whites by Indians in the Connecticut Valley towns is 
fresh yet in every child’s mind, a source of horrified 
and timorous thoughts as he studies it from his school 
history; the massacre of Indians by whites in the Pe- 
quot war is slurred over with scarcely a thought. The 
lance of cruelty probably dips heaviest on the In- 
dian’s side, in his conflict with the Anglo-Saxon race, 

the balance of arrogance and aggression dips heav- 
But the resulting idea that 
a “* fiend,” 


lest on the Anglo-Saxon. 
the Indian is a peculiarly inhuman being 
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a ‘red devil ’--is altogether wrong, as a little com- 
parison will easily show. He has been demonstrated 
less cruel than the Spaniard : his worst barbarities, 
committed for revenge and in passionate resistance of 
invasion, do not equal those committed on him by 
Spaniards, in mere lust of gold and dominance. 
They do not equal the atrocities of religious persecu- 
tions—-whose motive was essentially political—com- 
mitted by Romans, Spaniards, and Englishmen, 
upon their own countrymen. The present reviewer 
lately heard a story told of a peculiarly monstrous 
and revolting cruelty committed by Indian captors 
upon 2 white captive ; and it was told with great ex- 
citement, and alleged as proof of the inhuman char- 
acter of the Indian race, and their unworthiness of 
any consideration. It chances that precisely the 
same atrocity, in all its details, is on record as oc- 
curring in England, in the religious persecutions of 
the sixteenth century. It would be hard to prove 
that religious hatred, largely inspired by political am- 
bition, is a more excusable motive for atrocity than 
the desperation and vengeance of an unscrupulously 
conquered people, pressed to the verge of extinction, 
and in very many cases retaliating similar cruelties. 
They do not exceed the atrocities committed by the 
tramps and roughs of our own race, absolutely with- 
out provocation; the dynamite mangling of innocent 
victims, the throwing of passenger trains from the 
track, the attacks on isolated houses. We do not 
set down the Spanish, English, or Irish races, be- 
cause of these things, as fiends: we can only say that 
every race has the capacity of fiendishness, and we 
have come in contact with and provoked the full ca- 
pacity of it in the Indian more than in any other. 
That it is not purely a matter of vengeance with them, 
is evident from the torture of captives among them- 
selves ; yet, whenever or however it began, this was 
doubtless retaliatory, practised only upon members 
of tribes with whom there was a similar score to be 
wiped out. It was, therefore, less atrocious than the 
utterly unprovoked torture of captives practised by 
our Danish ancestors in their descent upon England. 
There seems, altogether, nothing to make us question 
that the Indian was a noble and promising race, ar- 
rested by the European invasion when well on its 
way to an independent civilization, and in part de- 
graded by whisky, forced pauperism, and demoraliz- 
ing conquerors ; in part retaining, to a surprising ex- 
tent, after three hundred years, its spirit and its 
half-savaye virtues, but very naturally thrown back 
from the attainment of the more humane virtues. 

To reason thus, however, with the injustice of the 
sweeping hatred of the Indian based on his savage 
fierceness, is of little use to the agitator. The true 
way to meet this, the most serious obstacle to enlist- 
ing the public sympathy, is by frank narration of the 
outrages suffered by Indians from whites. It is re- 
volting to all sense of delicacy to repeat the ghastly 
and bloody details; but it is the agitator’s way. 
Mrs. Jackson ventures into that path; but Mrs. 
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Jackson was a poet, and a highly sensitive woman, 
and her pen hesitates and flinches at the worst de- 
tails, and turns instinctively from the horrible to the 
pitiful, from the specific to the general. Not so was 
antislavery sentiment roused: rougher hands and 
blunter taste than Mrs. Jackson’s would have spread 
out every frightful story that could be found. Mrs. 
Jackson gives, as a mere sample, one chapter on 
**Massacres of Indians by Whites”; but it is the 
merest suggestion of what might be done. It is 
probable, on the one hand, that Indian cruelties to 
whites outnumber the cruelties of whites to Indians, 
and by a slight shade exceed them in savagery; 
while, on the other hand, the whites far surpass the 
Indians in wantonness and arrogance of outrage. 

We said that the special disadvantage at which ap- 
peals for the Indian stand, is offset by a special ad- 
vantage. This is, that it is not really necessary to 
get any such popular sympathy as was needed in the 
antislavery matter. For there is no such inertia of 
vested rights and hostility of interested parties to 
overcome. Our people, as a whole, has never meant 
ill to the Indian: the brutal wrongs that he has suf- 
fered have been at the hands of the comparatively 
small number of whites who fringe the frontier, both 
**border-ruffians,” and more respectable settlers 
turned ruffians under the influence of fear; and the 
cattle-men and other greedy land-seekers are the 
only body of men interested in keeping up the legal 
wrongs of his status. Frontier settlers, combined 
with speculative rings, make a powerful body hostile 
to justice; but not more powerful than a resolute 
small group of agitators and a not unfriendly govern- 
ment can overcome. And that the government is 
not unfriendly, the whole record, as quoted by Mrs. 
There has, in fact, been a general 
The 


with 


Jackson, shows. 
desire on its part to deal fairly by the Indian. 
administrations have planned, occasionally 
greed, but on the whole, in a friendly spirit, their 
Indian policies. The guilt of the broken promises, 
the fraud and robbery that have victimized the In- 
dians, evidently lies in part on the shoulders of Con- 
gress, whose indifference, rather than hostility, left 
treaties lying unratified and promised appropria- 
ions unmade, while disasters befell the waiting In- 
dians, who had acted, meanwhile, upon the promises 
of the Executive, which depended on Congress for 
fulfillment ; and in part on the condition of the civil 
service, hard enough to keep clear of corruption and 
favoritism under the very eye of the Executive, much 
more in the remote posts of the Indian service. For 
the first of these evils—the mere indifference of Con- 
gress—a few strong converts in Congress itself, and 
enough agitation to give them a good backing, ought 
to be sufficient ; for the resolute and powerful hostil- 
ity of the frontier, the only remedy is a resolute Ex- 
ecutive, and that seems to have been already found ; 
and for the corruptions of the Indian service, there 
seems no remedy except the general reform of meth- 


ods of appointment, now slowly progressing. 
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Mrs. Jackson’s book is temperate and careful, 
Only one instance is an exception to this. We think 
the candid reader will fail to find ground for her 
strictures upon Mr. Schurz, in the correspondence 
which she prints. The short of this is: a subscvip- 
tion was in progress to raise money, first to defend 
against an appeal from Judge Dundy’s Aaéeas corpu 
decision, and second, to sue the government for the 
recovery of the Ponca lands; Mrs. Jackson wrote to 
Mr. Schurz that the whole of this subscription was 
promised on condition that he would express his 
approval. Mr. Schurz answered that the appeal had 
already been dropped, and would not be renewed ; 
while as to the suit for the recovery of lands, the 
Supreme Court had repeatedly decided that an Indian 
tribe could not sue the United States or a State; 
therefore, the subscription was obviously futile, and 
he could not, of course, approve it. Mrs. Jackson 
replied, with some feeling, that lawyers had advised 
the suit, and there could be no harm in trying, even 
if it were decided unconstitutional ; and asked if, in 
case it were possible for the Poncas to recover their 
Mr. Schurz 


replied that he should, of course, desire to see any 


lands, he would approve of the suit. 


man, white or Indian, recover his rights by legal 
methods ; but that the possibility of this particular 
suit was simply out of the question, and any lawyer 
who had told her the contrary, in the face of repeated 
decisions of the Supreme Court, could only be trying 
to make money; there wow/d be harm in trying, for 
the collection and expenditure of money for so abso- 
lutely futile an attempt, and the consequent fiasco, 
could not fail to dishearten future efforts, and make 
money much harder to get for practicable efforts to 
help the Indians. Mrs. Jackson comments indig- 
nantly on the evasiveness, and evident lack of desire 
to see the Indians righted, displayed by these letters: 
but we think most people would see in them the 
only possible reply of a man of business and a consti- 
tutional lawyer, to a woman whose enthusiasm had 
blinded her practical judgment. It 
that the instances were very rare in which Mrs. Jack- 


must be said 


son’s business judgment was blinded. 


Some Monographs on Politics and 
Economics. 

IF the quality of our current literature of politics 
and economics were in keeping with its quantity, 
the United States would be entitled to great credit 
for the progress now making in these departments of 
knowledge. But much of it, unfortunately, is pro- 
duced without an adequate basis of information, and 
consequently issues in narrow and one-sided conclu- 
sions. Mr. Straus, writing of Zhe Origin of Re- 
publican Form of Government in the United States 
of America,’ presents an illustration of this ten- 


1 The Origin of Republican Form of Government in 
the United States of America. By Oscar S, Straus. 
New York: G. P, Putnam's Sons. For sale in San 
Francisco by Strickland & Pierson. 
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dency. In dealing with the early phases of the 
government of the United States, he has ** been led 
to ascribe its origin mainly to ecclesiastical causes, 
which operated from the time the Pilgrims set foot 
upon our continent, and to the direct and indirect 
influence of the Hebrew Commonwealth.” It goes 
without saying, that an attempt to account for the or- 
igin of the Republican institutions of the United 
States mainly on the ground of ecclesiastical influence, 
is to lay undue stress on what, at most, is a secondary 
>, It must be said, however, that the author 
manages his data with skill, but at the same time his 
‘ause is so thoroughly hopeless that his work only 
leaves the impression of a good instance of special 
pleading. 

But the questions regarding our government which 
specially demand attention, and whose solution pre- 
sents difficulties, are not those concerning its origin; 
they are rather the questions of administration. How 
to secure for the offices of the government the men 
best fitted to perform their functions, and how to se- 
‘ure the adoption of such measures, and only such, 
as will most surely promote the public welfare, are 
the most important problems for a solution of which 
we have been somewhat blindly groping. Hitherto 
we have relied, with perhaps a gradually failing con- 
fidence in its virtues, on the caucus. In Lawton’s 
The American Caucus System, we hoped to find a 
strong defense or a strong denunciation of the insti- 
tution, and were about as ready to receive the one as 
the other. It has, however, turned out to be neith- 
er, as regards the desirable quality of strength; yet 
throughout the book there is evidence of the author’s, 
hearty acceptance of the caucus, as well as of a some- 
what rigid party organization. He holds to a dispen- 
sation under which there is no provision for the 
Mugwump. In contrasting caucus nominations and 
self-nominations, all merit is ascribed to caucus nom- 
inations. The candidate who puts himself forward 
fares badly, while the nominee of the caucus ap- 
pears as the unselfish champion of the principles of a 
great party. It seems never to have occurred to the 
writer, that now and then a self-seeking person un- 
dertakes to work a caucus for his own advantage. 
Chere is still opportunity to say something wise 
about the caucus, without repeating much that Mr. 
Lawton has said. 

Another question of present importance is that of 
the tariff. In discussing this question the people of 
the United States are beginning to manifest a re- 
markable degree of pig-headedness. It appears to 
be a matter of principle for each party not to believe 
anything uttered by the other. By the numerous re- 
cent publications on the tariff, the advocates and the 
opponents have, therefore, been abundantly con- 
tirmed in their faith, but nobody has been led to ac- 


! The American Caucus System: its Origin, Purpose 
ind Utility. By George W. Lawton, New York : G, P. 
Putnem's Sons. For sale in San Francisco by Strick- 
land & Pierson. 








cept new views. Mr. Taussig, instructor in political 
economy in Harvard University, makes another ad- 
dition to the literature of the controversy in the form 
of a monograph on Zhe History of the Present Tar- 
iff, 1860-1883.2_ This is an essay of more solid 
merit than those already mentioned, but it suffers 
from having to deal with a subject altogether too 
large for a volume of one hundred pages. The writ- 
er’s purpose is *‘to give a narrative of the growth of 
the protective system which now exists in the Unit- 
ed States,” and at the same time he seeks to set forth 
**the circumstances under which the various tariff 
acts were passed, the causes which made their enact- 
ment possible, and the changes of duty which they 
brought about.” To these ends there is necessary 
only a plain statement of facts; but holding ‘* the 
principle of protection to be radically unsound,” Mr. 
Taussig has made legitimate use of the opportunity 
to state arguments in support of his views. If the 
history which is here given, of the several measures 
which are combined in our tariff law, is too brief to 
be in all parts easily and clearly comprehended, it 
has the somewhat rare merit of being unusually free 
from partisan misrepresentation. The author, how- 
ever, is not only an advocate of reform, but he also 
believes a reform will be effected. He finds that 
“the feeling against the existing system has become 
so strong that the extreme protectionists must soon 
give way. In some places, it is true, where the pop- 
ulation is engaged very largely in protected indus- 
tries, the feeling maintains itself that protection is 
always a good thing, and that the more of it there is, 
the better. But this is no longer the controlling 
mood ; and it is safe to say that popular opinion has 
turned, and is turning, so strongly against the extreme 
of protection which we now have, that a decided 
modincation of it is merely a question of time.” 

It is generally accepted that there is a certain con- 
nection between the tariff question and the wages 
question. The eloquence of the last presidential 
campaign was full of the subject. The man of mag- 
netism wrestled with the proposition that a high tar- 
iff makes a high rate of wages. Mr. Edward Atkin- 
son, however, devotes the bulk of a recent volume, 
entitled Zhe Distribution of Products,® to the ques- 
tion: ‘‘ What makes the rate of wages?” and 
comes to the conclusion “that in all productive em- 
ployment, the rate of wages which can be paid in 
money must depend on the sum of money which is 
received from the sale of the product.” He further- 
more holds ‘‘that wages are a constantly ¢zcreasing 
remainder, only after /essening rates of profit have 
been set aside from an ¢creasing product,” and that, 

2 The History of the Present Tariff, 1860-1883. By 
F. W. Taussig, Ph, D. New York: G, P. Putnam's 
Son’s. For sale in San Francisco by Sidney L. Strick- 


land, 

8 The Distribution of Products, or the Mechanism 
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consequently, ‘ the ability of a very productive coun- 
try to find a market for its excess, especially of farm 
products, is a most important factor in determining 
the price of the whole product, and, therefore, in de- 
termining the general or average rate of wages and 
profits which can be recovered from the sale of the 
whole.” Becoming more spegitic, he concludes, that 
“the average rate of domestic wages rests in a very 
great degree, under our present conditions, on our 
finding a foreign market for the excess of our pro- 
ducts of agriculture.” There is evidently a mistake 
To impose a high tariff is not the most 
Mr. Atkinson 
runs counter to the popular notion, and to the ideas 
of the great practical statesmen of the time, and, for 


somewhere. 
direct way to find a foreign market. 


this reason, his book is well worth the reading. 
Under the title of Zhe Scfence of Business,) Mr. 
Roderick H. Smith has undertaken to set forth “the 
principles controlling the laws of exchange.” Find- 
ing *‘ that the movements going on in the external 
world present to the mind the display of forces,” and 
that the weaker of these forces ‘* would be always 
overcome by the stronger,” he adopts the formula 


that * motion takes the line of least resistance or of 


the greatest traction, or of their resultant.” To this 


proposition he adds another, *‘ expressing in a fuller 
sense the movements to which all phenomena are 
subject.” 
rhythm. Equipped with these two general laws, 
he proceeded to the study of commercial afiairs, and 
**found not only that the movements going on in 
all processes of exchange verge in the line of least 
resistance, but also were composed of rhythms, small 
within larger.” He found, moreover, ‘* that the lar- 
ger rhythms were completed only in the course of 
years.” 

The conclusions are inductions dfiwn from data 
presented by the history of the several departments 
For instance, “the price and produc- 
The 


cycles were found to be periods of from eight to ten 


of industry. 
tion of iron undergo a continued ebb and flow.” 
years. The industry of railroad-building was also 
found to be subject to the same rhythmic movement, 


‘* The 


largest number of miles were built when iron was the 


instead of increasing in a continuous ratio. 


highest, and general business in good condition; and 
the least number of miles when iron was the lowest, 
and the general business of the country was in poor 
condition.” The saine movement is illustrated with 
reference to the coming of immigrants. 
have come in times of commercial activity, and the 
Thus 


Mr. Smith surveys several departments of business, 


** The most 
fewest in times of commercial depression.” 


not infrequently getting the cart before the horse, 
and finds that ** the lowest points at which iron is 
sold ; the time at which the least number of immi- 
grants arrive in the country; the time when railroad 
A Study of the Principles 
By Roderick H. 


Sons. For sale 


1 The Science of Business: 
Controlling the Laws of Exchange. 
Smith. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
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building is the least active ; the time when stocks 
reach their lowest points ; the time when failures are 
the most numerous ; these times, with but minor dif- 
ferences, occur together. Similarly, when iron is 
high, failures are few ; when stocks advance, railroad- 
building and immigration increase. When one ad- 
vances, they all advance. When one decreases, they 
all decrease.” 

This is all very well, and very suggestive as an illus- 
tration of Bastiat’s principle of economic harmonies, 
and of the principle involved in the doctrine of com- 
mercial crises. The statistics presented, bearing on 
the question of crises in business, are deserving of at- 
tention ; but, unless the critic is amiable and lenient, 
he may object that the name is too big for the book, 
and that the law of rhythm or the law of recurring 
crises in business does not comprehend the whole 


subject-matter of the science of business. 


The First Napcleon.? 

Or the making of many books about Napoleon, 
there isnoend. Though he has been dead sixty-four 
years, the biographer, the essayist, the historian, still 
continue, with unabated zeal, their attempts to por- 
tray the character of this wonderful man, and find 
interested readers. A few years ago, the publication 
of Madame Remusat’s memoirs was the literary event 
She was translated into every leading 
What did the world care for 
Nothing ! 
years as lady-in-waiting to Josephine, and with the 


of the season. 
language of Europe 
Madame Remusat ? But she spent a few 
keen, critical eyes of a lady of the old aristocracy, 
she watched the arbiter of Europe as he appeared in 
his household, With picturesque clearness, she nar- 
rates what she saw and felt, and because of the eager 
interest of the world in the man she describes, her 
memoirs have become famous. Her feelings in re- 
gard to him were those of a cultivated woman of the 
old regime. The brusqueness, the ill-breeding, the 
contempt for her sex, which she saw in the man 
upon whom were centered all eyes, as was to be ex- 
pected, occupied a large part of her field of vision, 
and obscured his greatness. Since then, Colonel 
Jung has published a minute account of the early 
years of Napoleon. But his book is permeated with 
the animosity of a red Republican and follower of 
Gambetta. His prejudices are produced by causes 
the opposite of those affecting Madame Remusat. 
Late years have also witnessed the most able, com- 
plete, and elaborate arraignment of Napoleon ever 
written, for Lanfrey’s memoir is, from beginning to 
end, an indictment. It is the most dangerous of all 
to Napoleon’s reputation, because of the author’s sin- 
cerity and ability. He displays marvelous skill in 
bringing out those features of the conqueror’s career 
which would tend to convict him of being a con- 
Who would expect the delicate, 

2 The First Napoleon. A Sketch, Political and Mili- 
tary. By John C. Ropes. Boston: Houghton, M‘filin 
& Co. 1885. For sale in San Francisco by Chilion 
Seach, 
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refined lady, who had personally reeeived harsh treat- 
ment from Napoleon, to be more just and generous 
towards him than the Republicans, Lanfrey and 
Jung ? 

Strange to say, all these contemners of the great 
emperor, who, of late years, have held him up to 
severest censure, have been Frenchmen. Did the 
second empire disgust the French people with their 
idol of the first ? or is the present attitude of their 
writers only a reaction against the hero worship of 
their fathers, and the writers of the Thiers School? 
It is net probable we shall ever obtain an impartial 
and judicial presentation of Napoleon’s career from a 
Frenchman : nor is it likely that any Englishman or 
German can succeed. His history remains yet to be 
written; and let us hope that some American may 
possess the skill, the learning, and the judicial-mind- 
edness to be the historian. 

Mr. John C. Ropes, last March, delivered a series 
of lectures before the Lowell Institute, which have 
been published in a small volume, under the title of 
The First Napoleon. It is only a sketch, but it is a 
good one. The reader who would lke to have pre- 
sented in small space those features of Napoleon’s 
career that tended to advance human liberty and 
human improvement, can find what he desires pointed 
out inthese lectures. The author has evidently made 
himself familiar with the literature relating to his sub- 
ject, while his knowledge of military matters gives 
value to his criticisms. He takes, probably, too fa- 
vorable a view of the political character of Napoleon. 
The unholy determination of the monarchies of Eu- 
rope to crush the young republic and its leader, and 
then when, practically by the unanimous voice of the 
people, he was crowned its emperor, still to oppose 
him and combine for his destruction, is strongly por- 
trayed. On the other hand, the author has strong 
condemnation for the invasion of Spain, and the ob- 
stinacy which, in 1813, made him refuse the really 
favorable terms of peace offered him by combined 
Europe. Waterloo occupies more than its fair share 
of space in the book. A few excellent maps of bat- 
tle-fields are given. 

These lectures are an intelligent contribution to 
the knowledge of the wonderful being, who, born 
in obscurity, at thirty was the leading man of the 
world. They indicate too, the beginning of the reac- 
tion from the extreme views of recent historians, 
which is sure to come, as theirs was the revolt against 
the fulsome praise of prior writers. 


Briefer Notice. 

Bird-Ways,! by Olive Thorne Miller, is a charm- 
ing description of the characteristics and songs of 
several of cur common birds. The work, occupying 
much the same field as those of John Burroughs and 
Bradford Torrey, is intended to popularize the study 

1 Bird-Ways. By Olive Thorne Miller. Boston and 
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of ornithology; the pages are une acumbered with sci- 
entific names, so unintelligible and discouraging to 
many readers ; and the sketches are written in a most 
interesting and instructive way. Not only were the 
birds observed during the spring and summer, but 
several of them were kept as pets during the winter, 
and an opportunity thereby afforded for the study 
and comparison of characteristics that might easily be 
overlooked in the field. The robin, catbird, wood 
thrush, and English sparrow receive special attention; 
in each one of her feathered friends, the author finds 
something to praise or admire. In her estimation, 
no one of our native birds has so sweet a song or so 
graceful manners as the wood thrush ; the catbird is 
the embodiment of inquisitiveness and oddity; while 
even the well-known redwing blackbird makes an 
interesting pet, and is accredited with several dif- 
ferent notes beside his so-called song. ‘The English 
sparrow is here pictured as the absolute master, al- 
most the tyrant, of his little family, but he has not 
quite so bad a character as some assert. Although 
this bird is so well known, many of his characteristics 
are noted that will doubtless be new to the majority 
of readers. To originality and minuteness in observ- 
ing facts, the author adds a delicate recognition of 
the kinship between the bird and humanity. She 
adopts Emerson’s fine sentence: ‘* The Bird is not 
in its ounces and inches, but in its relation to Nature ; 
and the skin or skeleton you show me is no more a 
heron, than a heap of ashes or a bottle of gases into 
which his body has been reduced is Dante or Wash- 
ington.” To her the bird is the domestic tyrant, or 
the patient dradge, or the jealous wife, or the deso- 
lated mother. The tenderness of some of the family 
portraiture in her chapters, ‘fA Ruffian in Feath- 
ers” and ‘‘ A Tragedy in the Maple Tree,” is some- 
thing so introspective, so thoughtfully natural, so 
feminine, that if the book had not half the value to 
an amateur naturalist that it really has, it would al- 
ways commend itself sufficiently to a lover of half- 
psychical life in every order of nature, and, still more 
widely, to every lover of warm thinking in good 
English. Cuba is receiving much attention just 
now, and the world of books responds to the call. 
Besides the book by Mr. M. M. Ballou, recently no- 
ticed, there is a new description? by Mr. James W. 
Steele, for several years a United States Consul on 
the island. Mr. Ballou is the professional traveler, 
and one winter of his trained observation led toa 
book with much information that has escaped Mr. 
Steele. The latter is not a traveler, except from ne- 
cessity, and not at alla professional maker of books. 





He has produced a pleasant book, none the less, 
written in the colloquial, often flippant. style that a 
man of affairs is apt to adopt when he drops into 
anything so unbusinesslike as authorship. But it 
is full of graphic touches, pictures like the instanta- 

2Cuban Sketches. By James W. Steele. Traveler's 
Series. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1885. For 
sale in San Francisco by Strickland & Pierson. 
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neous photographs, that show the people in their 
every-day clothes and in their character attitudes, not 
at all in the posed and dressed-up style of the usual 
description. Among the more sumptuous and pre- 
tentious books of travel is that on India! by Mr. Jo- 
seph Moore, Jr., fellow in half a dozen geographical 
and other learned societies. India is a subject that 
lends itself fittingly to such a book—a land of beau- 
tiful temples and wonderful palaces, of strange cus- 
toms and teeming populations, it taxes to the full the 
power of language to give it adequate description, 
and the skill of the photographer multiplied by the 
latest processes of gelatine printing, to add fitting il- 
lustrations. The dim traditions of thirty-five centu- 
ries, the splendors of the Mogul dynasty, the horrors 
of the mutiny, and the grand scenery of the ‘* Roof 
of the World,” —these are among the array of subjects 
that he must attempt who writes a book on India. 
And Mr. Moore has done it well, in a style well-in- 
formed, but never pedantic, never wearisome. His 
text is well supplemented by heliotypes representing 
a good selection of photographs. The type, margins, 
and binding are all in keeping to form a pleasing 
volume. Lieutenant Schwatka’s new book on the 
Yukon River ? is a valuable acquisition to geography, 
and an acquisition of a kind that will soon be impos- 
sible. There are not many rivers left in the world 
on which a voyage of nearly a thousand miles can 
be made in entirely unexplored country. Schwatka’s 
party of seven persons started from Cross Sound, in 
the Chilkat country, and by a tramp of some fifty 
miles over the Kotusk Mountains, in which they em- 
ployed Indian packers, they struck Crater Lake, the 
head waters of the Yukon River. There they built 
a raft, sixteen by forty-two feet in size, of drift tim- 
ber, and on this craft they traveled more than thir- 
teen hundred miles, down the swift Yukon, over bars 
and rapids, through scenery of the most varied char- 
acter. The descriptions of the Indian tribes and 
their strange customs, of the perils and haps in the 
navigation of the unwieldy raft, of the great pano- 
rama that unfolded itself day by day before their 
eyes, make a most interesting book. It astonishes 
the reader most of all to tind that the most constant 
and most serious discomfort of the voyage was that 
caused by the countless swarms of mosquitoes and 
gnats. It staggers belief to be told that the great 
brown bear often succumbs to these little pests His 
vulnerable point is his eyes, which become so swollen 
by innumerable bites that they are entirely closed, 
and then poor Bruin stumbles around till he starves 
to death. Lieutenant Schwatka writes in a pleas- 
antly flowing style, with no pretense, and, it must be 
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said, no great success, in the direction of literary 
merit. His proof-reader is somewhat to be blamed 
in the matter, for he allows it to become quite an 
interesting point to see whether ‘‘ mosquitoes ” or 
**musquitoes” shall come out ahead. Otherwise, 
the book is well gotten up, with valuable index and 
appendices, as well as charts of the voyage, the lar- 
gest of which is placed in a cleverly devised pocket in 
the cover.——Two girls traveling alone in Europe, 
even exceptionally enterprising girls like Miss Ninde 
and her companion, are hardly likely to penetrate the 
conventional crust of things far enough to see much 
that is new in so well worn a field. The naive de- 
sire to impart information of a rather obvious sort 
reveals unmistakably the school mistress on a vaca- 
tion. The most valuable thing about the book is the 
evidence it gives that two girls could travel from the 
North Cape to the Nile, and do it safely and pleas- 
antly. Every man, consciously or unconsciously, 
is something of a phrenologist and more of a physi- 
ognomist. The size and shape of a : 1an’s brow, the 
expression of his face, are apt to be trust worthy indica- 
tions of his mind and character. Granting this, it 
does not by any means follow that the further step 
must be taken, of conceding the claims of phrenology 
to a place amony the exact sciences. It must ever 
remain, beyond its practical use as indicated above, 
among the intellectual amusements, more respectable 
and more profitable than palmistry, but yet in the 
same category with it. In pursuit of this diversion, 
Heads and Faces,* by Nelson Sizer and H. S. Dray- 
ton, will be found a pleasant companion, talking 
much and agreeably, if not very deeply. The book 
is illustrated by a multitude of cuts, most of them, it 
is to be hoped for the sake of the persons represented, 
somewhat exaggerated. For the first book of re- 
quired readings in the Chautauqua Town and Coun- 
try Club, a branch of the ‘* Chautauqua University,” 
Mr. Charles Barnard has written a useful little book 
on the weather, teaching and illustrating by simple ex- 
periments the value of weather observations in the 
care of plants and animals. The book is concise and 
simple in statement and generally correct. It is well 
adapted to its purpose of cultivating habits of obser- 
vation and thoughtfulness in every day things. The 
most noticeable case in which Mr. Barnard’s expla- 
nation of natural phenomena is misleading, is that in 
which he makes heated air rise to find room to expand 
in, the cold air then rushing in to fill the space thus 
vacated. The truer way of putting it is evidently 
that of making the cold air by its greater weight 
force upward the already expanded, and consequent- 
ly lighter, warm air. 

8 We Two Alone in Europe. By Mary L. Ninde. 
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